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( CHRISTOPHER AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
um VY 


ForGIvE us, Bang of 


Mornings! for having overslept the 
assignation hour, and allowed thee to 
remain all by thy self in the solitude, 
wondering why thy worshipper could 
prefer to thy presence the fairest 
phantoms that ever visited a dream. 
And thou hast forgiven us—for not 
clouds of displeasure these that have 
settled on thy forehead—the unre- 
proaching light of thy countenance is 
upon us—a loving murmur steals into 
our heart from thine—and pure and 
holy as a child’s, or an angel’s, Daugh- 
ter of Heaven! is thy breath. 

In the spirit of that invocation we 
look around us, and as the Idea of 
Morning dies, sufficient for our happi- 
ness is * the light of common day ””— 
the imagery of common earth. There 
has been rain during the night — 
enough, and no more, to enliven the 
burn, and to brighten its banks—the 
mists are ascending composedly, with 
promise of gentle weather—and the 
sun, so mild that we can look him in 
the face with unwinking eyes, gives 
assurance, that as he has risen, so will 
hereign, and so will he set in peace. 

Yestreen we came into this glen at 
gloaming,—and rather felt than saw 
that it was beautiful—we lay down at 
dark, and let the moon and stars ca- 
nopy our sleep. Therefore it is al- 
most altogether new to us ; yet so con- 
genial its quiet to the longings of our 
heart, that all at once it is familiar to 
us as if we had been sojourning here 
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for many days—as if this cottage were 
indeed our dwelling-place—and we 
had retired hither to await the closing 
of our life. Were we never here be- 
fore—in the olden and golden time? 
Those dips in the summits of the 
mountains seem to recall from oblivion 
memories of a morning all the same as 
this, enjoyed by us with a different 
joy, almost as if then we were a dif- 
ferent being, joy then the very element 
in which we drew our breath, satisfied 
now to live in the atmosphere of sad- 
ness often thickened with grief. . ’ Tis 
thus that there grows a confusion 
among the past times in the dormitory 
—call it not the burial-place—over- 
shadowed by sweet or solemn imagery 
—in the inland regions of our soul; 
nor can we question the recollections as 
they rise—being ghosts, they are si- 
lent—their coming and their going 
alike a mystery—but sometimes—as 
now—they are happy hauntings—and 
age is almost gladdened into illusion 
of returning youth. 

Tis a lovely little glen as in all the 
Highlands—yet we know not that a 
painter would see in it the subject of 
a picture—for the sprinklings of young 
trees seem to have been sown capri- 
ciously by nature, and there seems no 
reason why on that hillside, and not 
on any other, should survive the re. 
mains of an old wood. Among the mul- 
titude of knolls a few are eminent 
with rocks and shrubs, but there is no 
central assemblage, and the green wil- 
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derness wantons in such disorder 
that you might believe the pools there 
to be, not belonging as they are to the 
same running water, but each itself a 
small separate lakelet fed by its own 
spring. True, that above its home- 
hills there are mountains—and these 
are cliffs on which the eagle might not 
disdain to build—but the range wheels 
away in its grandeur to face a loftier 
rezion, of which we see here but the 
summits swimming in the distant 
clouds. 

God bless this hut! and have its in- 
mates in his holy keeping! They are 
but few—an aged couple—and their 
grandchild—a pretty creature and a 
good—and happy asa bird. Four or 
five hours’ sleep is all we need. This 
night it was deep—and our thoughts, 
refreshed by its dew, have unfolded 
themselves of their own accord, along 
with the flowers around our feet. Ha! 
thou art up and singing, thou human 
Fairy! Start not at the Figure sitting 
beside the well—'tis he who read the 
Chapter—and knelt along with thee 
and them at the Evening-Prayer. 

Set down thy pitcher, my child, and 
let us have a look at thy happiness— 
for though thou mayst wonder at our 
words, and think us a strange old man, 
coming and going, once and for ever, 
to thee and thine a shadow and no 
more, yet lean thy head towards us 
that we may lay our hands on it and 
bless it—and promise, as thou art 
growing up here, sometimes to think 
of the voice that spake to thee by 
the Birk-tree-well. Love, fear, and 
serve God as the Bible teaches—and 
whatever happens thee, quake not, 
but put thy trust in Heaven. 

Nay—weep not, though we know 
that thy father is dead, aud that thou 
hast neither sister nor brother. Smile 
—laugh—sing—as thou wert doing 
a minute ago—as thou hast done 
for many a morning—and shall do for 
maby a morning more on thy way to 
the well—in the woods—on the braes 
—in the house—often all by thyself 
when the old people are out of doors 
not far off—or when sometimes they 
have for a whole day been from home 
out of the glen. Forget not our words 
—and no evil can befall thee that may 
not, weak as thou art, be borne—and 
nothing wicked that is allowed to walk 
the earth, will ever be able to hurt a 
hair on thy head. 

My stars! what a lovely little ani- 
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—kneeling down—to drink—no—no 
—at its lady’s feet. The colley catch. 
ed it—thou sayest—on the edge of 
the Auld wood—and by the time its 
wounds were cured, it seemed to have 
forgot its mother, and soon learnt to 
follow thee about to far-off places 
quite out of sight of this—and to play 
gamesome tricks like a creature born 
among human dwellings. What! it 
dances like a kid—does it—and some. 
times you put a garland of wild flow. 
ers round its neck—and pursue it like 
a huntress, as it pretends to be making 
its escape into the forest ! 

Look, child, here is a pretty green 
purse for you, that opens and shuts 
with a spring—so—and in it there is 
a gold coin, called a sovereign, and a 
crooked sixpence. Don’t blush—that 
was a graceful curtsey. Keep the 
crooked sixpence for good luck, and 
you never will want, With the yel. 
low fellow buy a Sunday gown and a 
pair of Sunday shoes, and what else 
you like ; and now—you two lead the 
way—try a race to the door—and old 
Christopher North will carry the pit- 
cher—balancing it on his head—thus 
—ha! The Fawn has it, and, by a 
neck, has beat Camilla. 

We shall breakfast ere we go—and 
breakfast well too,—for this is a poor 
man’s, not a pauper’s hut, and Hea- 
ven still grants his prayer—“ give us 
this day our daily bread.” Sweeter— 
richer bannocks o’ barley-meal never 
met the mouth of mortal man—nor 
more delicious butter. ‘ We salt it, 
sir, for a friend in Glasgow—but now 
and then we take a bite of the fresh— 
let me put another spoonful of sugar 
into your tea, sir—do oblige us a’ 
sir, by eatin’ as many eggs as you ha'e 
a mind to, for our hens are gran’ 
layers—you'll maybe find the mutton- 
ham no that bad, though I’ve kent it 
fatter—and, as you ha’e a long walk 
afore you, excuse me, sir, for being 
sae bauld as to suggest a glass o’ spee- 
rit in your neist cup. The gudeman 
is temperate, and he’s been sae a’ his 
life—but we keep it for a cordial—and 
that bottle—to be sure it’s a gae big 
ane—and would thole replenishing— 
has lasted us syne the New Year.” 

So presseth us to take care of num- 
ber one the gude-wife, while the gude- 
man, busy as ourselves, eyes her wit 
a well-pleased face, but saith nothing, 
and the bonnie wee bit lassie sits om 
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her stool at the window wi’ her coggie, 
ready to do any service at a look, and 
supping little or nothing, out of bash- 
fulness in presence of Christopher 
North, who she believes is a good, 
and thinks may, perhaps, be some 
great man. Our third bannock has 
had the gooseberry jam laid on it thick 
by “ the gude-wife’s ain haun’,”—and 
we suspect at that last wide bite we 
have smeared the corners of our mouth 
—but it will only be making matters 
worse to attempt licking it off with 
our tongue. Pussie! thou hast a 
cunning look—purring on our knee— 
and though those glass een o’ thine 
are blinking at the cream on the saucer 
—with which thou jalousest we intend 
to let thee wet thy whiskers,—we fear 
thou mak’st no bones of the poor bird- 
ies in the brake, and that many an 
unlucky leveret has lost its wits at the 
spring of such atiger. Cats are queer 
creatures, and have an instinctive lik- 
ing to Warlocks. 

And these two old people have sur- 
vived all their children —sons and 
daughters! Last night they told us 
the story of their life—and they told 
it as calmly as if they had been telling 
of the trials of some other pair. Per- 
haps, in our sympathy, though we 
said but little, they felt a strength that 
was not always theirs—perhaps it was 
arelief from silent sorrow to speak to 
one who was a stranger to them, and 
yet, as they might think, a brother in 
aflliction—but the evening prayer as- 
sured us that there is in this hut a 
Christian composure, far beyond the 
need of our pity, and sent from a re- 
gion far beyond the stars. 

There cannot be a cleaner cottage. 
Tidiness, it is pleasant to know, has 
for a good many years past been 
establishing itself in Scotland among 
the minor domestic virtues. Once 
established it will never decay, for it 
must be felt to brighten more than 
could be imagined by our fathers, the 
whole aspect of life. No need for 
any other household fairy to sweep 
this floor. An orderly creature we 
have seen she is, from all her move- 
ments out and in doors—though the 
guest of but a night. They told us 
that they had known what are called 
better days—and were once in a 
thriving way of business in a town. 
But they were born and bred in the 
country ; and their manners, not rus- 
le but rural, breathe of its serene 
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and simple spirit—at once Lowland: 
and Highland—to us a pleasant 
union, not without a certain charm of 
grace. 

What loose leaves are these lying 
on the Bible? A few odd numbers of 
the Scorrish Curistian HeErarp. 
We shall take care, our friends, that 
all the Numbers for 1836 and 1837, 
bound in two large volumes, shall, ere 
many weeks elapse, be lying for you 
at the Manse. The excellent editor 
is a friend of ours— and henceforth 
you shall be subscribers to the work. 
Well entitled is he to say—* Litera- 
ture, science, subjects of general inte- 
rest, philanthropic and benevolent 
schemes, all viewed under a purely 
religious aspect, and mingled with 
discussions upon the evidences, and 
doctrines, and duties of our most holy 
faith, have imparted to our pages a rich 
and varied interest which has gained 
access for this little work to many a 
Christian home, and, we have reason 
to believe, to many a Christian heart.” 

The circulation of this cheap Christ- 
ian periodical — sixteen double-co- 
lumned beautifully printed royal oc- 
tavo pages, for three-halfpence—is 
very great—some tens of thousands— 
and it has often made us happy to see 
it in solitary places. It is adapted 
for perusal on week-days as well as 
Sabbath—for there is a permitted dif- 
ference in the rest that the labourer 
enjoys after work from that which 
ought to pervade all the hours of the 
seventh day. The names of upwards 
of a hundred contributors are found 
among our clergy—the sermons and 
discourses would fill several volumes 
printed in the usual form—so would 
original papers on subjects belonging 
to the moral or social nature of man ; 
and the extracts, which occupy but 
a limited portion of its pages, are 
se’ected with judgment from a wide 
range of knowledge. Let us read 
aloudto you, our worthy friends, asmall 
sacred Poem, which we have by heart. 
Christian, keep your eye on the page, 
and if we go wrong do not fear to set 
us right. Have you many psalms and 
hymns by heart? But we need not 
ask—for 


“ Piety is sweet to infant minds,” 


what they love they remember—and 
then how easy —how happy—to get 
things by heart! Happiest of all—the 
things held holy on earth as in heaven 
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derness wantons in such disorder 
that you might believe the pools there 
to be, not belonging as they are to the 
same running water, but each itself a 
small separate lakelet fed by its own 
spring. True, that above its home- 
hills there are mountains—and these 
are cliffs on which the eagle might not 
disdain to build—but the range wheels 
away in its grandeur to face a loftier 
rezion, of which we see here but the 
summits swimming in the distant 
clouds. 

God bless this hut ! and have its in- 
mates in his holy keeping! They are 
but few—an aged couple—and their 
grandchild—a pretty creature and a 
good—and happy as a bird. Four or 
five hours’ sleep is all we need. ‘This 
night it was deep—and our thoughts, 
refreshed by its dew, have unfolded 
themselves of their own accord, along 
with the flowers around our feet. Ha! 
thou art up and singing, thou human 
Fairy! Start not at the Figure sitting 
beside the well—’tis he who read the 
Chapter—and knelt along with thee 
and them at the Evening-Prayer. 

Set down thy pitcher, my child, and 
let us have a look at thy happiness— 
for though thou mayst wonder at our 
words, and think us a strange old man, 
coming and going, once and for ever, 
to thee and thine a shadow and no 
more, yet lean thy head towards us 
that we may lay our hands on it and 
bless it—and promise, as thou art 
growing up here, sometimes to think 
of the voice that spake to thee by 
the Birk-tree-well. Love, fear, and 
serve God as the Bible teaches—and 
whatever happens thee, quake not, 
but put thy trust in Heaven. 

Nay—weep not, though we know 
that thy father is dead, aud that thou 
hast neither sister nor brother. Smile 
—laugh—sing—as thou wert doing 
a minute ago—as thou hast done 
for many a morning—and shall do for 
many a morning more on thy way to 
the well—in the woods—on the braes 
—in the house—often all by thyself 
when the old people are out of doors 
not far off—or when sometimes they 
have for a whole day been from home 
out of the glen. Forget not our words 
—and no evil can befall thee that may 
not, weak as thou art, be borne—and 
nothing wicked that is allowed to walk 
the earth, will ever be able to hurt a 
hair on thy head. 

My stars! what a lovely little ani- 
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—kneeling down—to drink—no—no 
—at its lady’s feet. The colley catch. 
ed it—thou sayest—on the edge of 
the Auld wood—and by the time its 
wounds were cured, it seemed to have 
forgot its mother, and soon learnt to 
follow thee about to far-off places 
quite out of sight of this—and to play 
gamesome tricks like a creature born 
among human dwellings. What! it 
dances like a kid—does it—and some. 
times you put a garland of wild flow. 
ers round its neck—and pursue it like 
a huntress, as it pretends to be making 
its escape into the forest ! 

Look, child, here is a pretty green 
purse for you, that opens and shuts 
with a spring—so—and in it there is 
a gold coin, called a sovereign, and a 
crooked sixpence. Don’t blush—that 
was a graceful curtsey. Keep the 
crooked sixpence for good luck, and 
you never will want. With the yel. 
low fellow buy a Sunday gown and a 
pair of Sunday shoes, and what else 
you like ; and now—you two lead the 
way—try a race to the door—and old 
Christopher North will carry the pit- 
cher—balancing it on his head—thus 
—ha! The Fawn has it, and, by a 
neck, has beat Camilla. 

We shall breakfast ere we go—and 
breakfast well too,—for this is a poor 
man’s, not a pauper’s hut, and Hea- 
ven still grants his prayer—“ give us 
this day our daily bread.” Sweeter— 
richer bannocks o” barley-meal never 
met the mouth of mortal man—nor 
more delicious butter. ‘ We salt it, 
sir, for a friend in Glasgow—but now 
and then we take a bite of the fresh— 
let me put another spoonful of sugar 
into your tea, sir—do oblige us a’ 
sir, by eatin’ as many eggs as you ha’e 
a mind to, for our hens are gran’ 
layers—you’ll maybe find the mutton- 
ham no that bad, though I’ve kent it 
fatter—and, as you ha’e a long walk 
afore you, excuse me, sir, for being 
sae bauld as to suggest a glass 0’ spee- 
rit in your neist cup. The gudeman 
is temperate, and he’s been sae a’ his 
life—but we keep it for a cordial—and 
that bottle—to be sure it’s a gae big 
ane—and would thole replenishing— 
has lasted us syne the New Year.” 

So presseth us to take care of num- 
ber one the gude-wife, while the gude- 
man, busy as ourselves, eyes her with 
a well-pleased face, but saith nothing, 
and the bonnie wee bit lassie sits om 
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her stool at the window wi’ her coggie, 
ready to do any service at a look, and 
supping little or nothing, out of bash- 
fulness in presence of Christopher 
North, who she believes is a good, 
and thinks may, perhaps, be some 
great man. Our third bannock has 
had the gooseberry jam laid on it thick 
by “ the gude-wife’s ain haun’,”—and 
we suspect at that last wide bite we 
have smeared the corners of our mouth 
—but it will only be making matters 
worse to attempt licking it off with 
our tongue. Pussie! thou hast a 
cunning look—purring on our knee— 
and though those glass een o’ thine 
are blinking at the cream on the saucer 
—with which thou jalousest we intend 
to let thee wet thy whiskers,—we fear 
thou mak’st no bones of the poor bird- 
ies in the brake, and that many an 
unlucky leveret has lost its wits at the 
spring of such a tiger. Cats are queer 
creatures, and have an instinctive lik- 
ing to Warlocks. 

And these two old people have sur- 
vived all their children —sons and 
daughters! Last night they told us 
the story of their life—and they told 
it as calmly as if they had been telling 
of the trials of some other pair. Per- 
haps, in our sympathy, though we 
said but little, they felt a strength that 
was not always theirs—perhaps it was 
arelief from silent sorrow to speak to 
one who was a stranger to them, and 
yet, as they might think, a brother in 
aflliction—but the evening prayer as- 
sured us that there is in this hut a 
Christian composure, far beyond the 
need of our pity, and sent from a re- 
gion far beyond the stars. 

There cannot be a cleaner cottage. 
Tidiness, it is pleasant to know, has 
for a good many years past been 
establishing itself in Scotland among 
the minor domestic virtues. Once 
established it will never decay, for it 
must be felt to brighten more than 
could be imagined by our fathers, the 
whole aspect of life. No need for 
any other household fairy to sweep 
this floor. An orderly creature we 
have seen she is, from all her move- 
ments out and in doors—though the 
guest of but a night. They told us 
that they had known what are called 
better days—and were once in a 
thriving way of business in a town. 
But they were born and bred in the 
country ; and their manners, not rus- 
ue but rural, breathe of its serene 
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and simple spirit—at once Lowland 
and Highland—to us a pleasant 
union, not without a certain charm of 
grace. 

What loose leaves are these lying 
on the Bible? A few odd numbers of 
the Scorrish Curistian HeErarp. 
We shall take care, our friends, that 
all the Numbers for 1836 and 1837, 
bound in two large volumes, shall, ere 
many weeks elapse, be lying far you 
at the Manse. The excellent editor 
is a friend of ours— and henceforth 
you shall be subscribers to the work. 
Well entitled is he to say—* Litera- 
ture, science, subjects of general inte- 
rest, philanthropic and benevolent 
schemes, all viewed under a purely 
religious aspect, and mingled with 
discussions upon the evidences, and 
doctrines, and duties of our most holy 
faith, have imparted to our pages a rich 
and varied interest which has gained 
access for this little work to many a 
Christian home, and, we have reason 
to believe, to many a Christian heart.” 

The circulation of this cheap Christ- 
ian periodical — sixteen double-co- 
lumned beautifully printed royal oc- 
tavo pages, for three-halfpence—is 
very great—some tens of thousands— 
and it has often made us happy to see 
it in solitary places. It is adapted 
for perusal on week-days as well as 
Sabbath—for there is a permitted dif- 
ference in the rest that the labourer 
enjoys after work from that which 
ought to pervade all the hours of the 
seventh day. The names of upwards 
of a hundred contributors are found 
among our clergy—the sermons and 
discourses would fill several volumes 
printed in the usual form—so would 
original papers on subjects belonging 
to the moral or social nature of man ; 
and the extracts, which occupy but 
a limited portion of its pages, are 
se’ected with judgment from a wide 
range of knowledge. Let us read 
aloud to you, our worthy friends, asmall 
sacred Poem, which we have by heart. 
Christian, keep your eye on the page, 
and if we go wrong do not fear to set 
us right. Have you many psalms and 
hymns by heart? But we need not 
ask—for 


“¢ Piety is sweet to infant minds,” 


what they love they remember—and 
then how easy —how happy—to get 
things by heart! Happiest of all—the 
things held holy on earth as in heaven 
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—because appertaining here to Eter- 
nal Life. 


TO THE SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
BY THE REV. DUNCAN GRANT, A.Mey 
MINISTER OF FORRES, 


‘© Beauteous on our heath-clad mountains, 
May our Heratn’s feet appear ; 
Sweet, by silver lakes and fountains, 
May his voice be to our ear. 
Let the tenants of our rocks, 
Shepherds watching o’er their flocks, 
Village swain and peasant boy, 
Thee salute with songs of joy ! 


“* Curist1aAN Heratp! spread the story 
Of Redemption’s wond’rous plan ; 
*Tis Jehovah’s brightest glory, 
’Tis his highest gift to man ; 
Angels on their harps of gold, 
Love its glories to unfold ; 
Heralds who its influence wield, 
Make the waste a fruitful field. 


‘* To the fount of mercy soaring, 
On the wings of faith and love ; 

And the depths of grace exploring, 
By the light shed from above ; 
Show us whence life’s waters flow, 
And where trees of blessing grow, 
Bearing fruit of heavenly bloom, 
Breathing Eden's rich perfume. 


** Love to God and man expressing, 
In thy course of mercy speed ; 
Lead to springs of joy and blessing, 
And with heavenly manna feed 
Scotland’s children high and low, 
Till the Lord they truly know, 
As to us our fathers told, 
He was known by them of old. 


** To the young, in season vernal, 
Jesus in his grace disclose ; 

As the tree of life eternal, 
*Neath whose shade they may repose, 
Shielded from the noontide ray, 
And from ev’ning’s tribes of prey ; 
And refresh’d with fruits of love, 
And with music from above. 


** Curist1AN Heratp! may the blessing 
Of the Highest thee attend, 
That, this chiefest boon possessing, 
Thou may’st prove thy country’s friend : 
Tend to make our land assume 
Something of its former bloom, 
When the dews of heaven were seen 
Sparkling on its pastures green, 
** When the voice of warm devotion 
To the throne of God arose— . 
Mighty as the sound of ocean, 
Calm as nature in repose ;— 
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Sweeter, than when Araby 

Perfume breathes from flow’r and tree, 
Rising ‘bove the shining sphere, 

To Jehovah's list’ning ear.” 


You have heard of Mungo Park, 
we daresay, Christian? What! Your 
mother says he was a cousin of hers 
—and that she was born in the Forest 
—the Forest of Ettrick—and that she 
knew the Shepherd! These verses 
here we remember having read two 
years ago—and we shall now refresh 
our memory bya perusal aloud. Stand 
between our knees, child, and hold the 
paper well up. 


ON MUNGO PARK’S FINDING A TUFT OF 
GREEN MOSS IN THE AFRICAN DESERT, 


‘* The sun had reached his mid-day height, 

And poured down floods of burning light 
On Afric’s barren land ; 

No cloudy veil obscured the sky, 

And the hot breeze that struggled by 
Was filled with glowing sand. 


‘* No mighty rock upreared its head 

To bless the wanderer with its shade 
In all the weary plain ; 

No palm-trees with refreshing green 

To glad the dazzled eye were seen, 
But one wide sandy main 


*¢ Dauntless and daring was the mind 

That left all home-born joys behind 
These deserts to explore— 

To trace the mighty Niger’s course, 

And find it bubbling from its source 
In wilds untrod before. 


** And ah! shall we less daring show, 
Who nobler ends and motives know 
Than ever heroes dream— 
Who seek to lead the savage mind 
The precious fountain-head to find 
Whence flows salvation's stream? 


** Let peril, nakedness and sword, 
Hot barren lands, and despot’s word 
Our burning zeal oppose— 
Yet, Martyn-like, we'll lift the voice, 
Bidding the wilderness rejoice 

And blossom as the rose. 


‘* Sad, faint and weary on the sand 
Our traveller sat him down ; his hand 
Covered his burning head, 
Above, beneath, behind, around— 
No resting for the eye he found ; 

All nature seemed as dead. 


‘** One tiny tuft of moss alone, 
Mantling with freshest green a stone, 
Fixed his delighted gaze— 
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Through bursting tears of joy he smiled, 
And while he raised the tendril wild 
His lips o’erflowed with praise. 


“«« ‘Qh, shall not He who keeps thee green, 
Here in the waste, unknown, unseen— 
Thy fellow exile save ? 
He who commands the dew to feed 
Thy gentle flower, can surely lead 
Me from a scorching grave!’ 


“ The heaven-sent plant new hope inspi- 
red— 
New courage all his bosom fired, 
And bore him safe along ; - 
Till with the evening’s cooling shade 
He slept within the verdant glade, 
Lulled by the negro’s song. 


“ Thus, we in this world’s wilderness, 
Where sin and sorrow—guilt—distress 
Seem undisturbed to reign— 

May faint because we feel alone, 
With none to strike our favourite tone, 
And join our homeward strain. 


“ Yet, often in the bleakest wild 
Of this dark world, some heaven-born 
child, 
Expectant of the skies, 
Amid the low and vicious crowd, 
Or in the dwellings of the proud, 
Meets our admiring eyes. 


“ From gazing on the tender flower, 
We lift our eye to him whose power 
Hath all its beauty given ; 
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Who, in this atmosphere of death, 
Hath given it life, and form, and breath, 
And brilliant hues of heaven. 


** Our drooping faith, revived by sight, 
Anew her pinion plumes for flight, 
New hope distends the breast, 
With joy we mount on eagle wing, 
With bolder tone our anthem sing, 
And seek the pilgrim’s rest.” 


R. M‘Ch——, ZLarbert. The cler- 
gyman? The verses are beautiful— 
we wrote some ourselves many years 
ago on the same incident—but not 
nearly so good as these—and they 
have utterly faded from our memory 
—all but some broken images—two 
or three lines—and here and there a 
few floating words. 

It is time we were going—but we 
wish to hear how thy voice sounds, 
Christian, when it reads. Read these 
lines—they are by the same writer— 
first “into yoursel’’—and then to us. 
They contain mysteries above your 
comprehension — and ours —and all 
men’s ; for they speak of the infinite 
goodness and mercy of God—but 
though thou hast committed in thy 
short life no sins—or but small—to- 
wards thy fellow- creatures — how 
couldst thou ?—thou knowest we are all 
sinful—in His eyes—and thou know- 
est on whose merits is the reliance of 
our hope of Heaven. 


** T once was a stranger to grace and to God, 

I knew not my danger, and felt not my load, 

Though friends spoke in rapture of Christ on the tree, 
Jehovah Tsidkénu was nothing to me. 


** T oft read with pleasure, to soothe or engage, 
Isaiah’s wild measure, and John’s simple page ; 

But ev’n when they pictured the blood-sprinkled tree, 
Jehovah Tsidkénu seemed nothing to me. 


‘* Like tears from the daughters of Zion that roll, 
I wept when the waters went over his soul : 
Yet thought not that my sins had nailed to the tree 


Jehovah Tsidkénu—’twas nothing to me. 


** But when free grace awoke me by light from on high, 
Then legal fears shook me, I trembled to die ; 

No refuge, no safety, in self could I see— 

Jehovah Tsidkénu my Saviour must be. 


‘¢ My terrors all vanished before the sweet name ; 
My guilty fears banished, with boldness I came 
-To drink at the fountain so copious and free, — 
Jehovah Tsidkénu is all things to me. 


** Jehovah Tsidkénu, my treasure and boast, 
Jehovah Tsidkénu, I ne’er can be lost. 
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In Thee I shall conquer, by flood and by field, 
My cable, my anchor, my breastplate and shield. 


*¢ Even treading the valley, the shadow of death, 
This ‘ Watchword’ shall rally my faltering breath ; 
For while from life’s fever my God sets me free, 
Jehovah Tsidkénu my death-song shall be.” 


Three minutes from seven by your 
house clock—she gives a clear warn- 
ing—and three minutes from seven by 
our watch—rather curious their coinci- 
dence to such a nicety—and when she 
has struck—we must take up our staff 
and go. Thank thee, bonnie Christian, 
we had forgot our wallet. There, in 
with the bannocks and the ham and 
the eggs—that chicken is really too 
bad, friends—you must take us for a 
sad glutton. 

“ Zicketty, dicketty, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock ; 

The clock struck one, 

Down the mouse ran, 

Zicketty, dicketty, dock.” 
Come closer, dear Christian, and let 
us put this to yourear. What a pretty 
face of wonder! ’Tis a repeater. Good 
people—you have work to do in the 
hay-field—let us part—God bless you 
—good by—farewell. 

Half-an-hour since we parted—and 
we cannot help being a little sad— 
and fear we were not so kind to the old 
people—so considerate—as we ought 
to have been—and, perhaps, though 
pleased with us just now, they may 
say to one another before evening that 
we were too merry for our years. 
Nonsense. We were all merry to- 
gether—and what’s the use of wearing 
a long face, at all times, like a Me- 
thodist minister? A Methodist minis- 
ter! Why, John Wesley was facete, 
and Whitfield humorous—yet were 
their hearts fountains of tears—and 
ours is not a rock—if it be, ‘tis the 
Rock of Horeb. 
ty It has long been well known to the 
whole world that we are a sad egotist 
—yet our egotism, so far from being 
a detraction from our attraction, seems 
to be the very soul of it, making it 
impossible in nature for any reason- 
able being to come within its sphere, 
without being drawn by sweet com- 
pulsion to the old wizard’s heart. He 
is so humane! Only look at him for 
a few minutes, and liking becomes 
love—love becomes veneration. And 
all this even before he has opened his 
lips—by the mere power of his ogles 
and his temples. In his large mild 


blue eyes is written not only his ng. 
ture, but miraculously, in German 
text, his very name, @hristopher Worth, 
Mrs Gentle was the first to discover 
it; though we remember having been 
asked more than once in our youth by 
an alarmed virgin on whom we happen. 
ed at the time to be looking tender, “if 
we were aware that there was some. 
thing preternatural in our eyes?” 
Christopher is conspicuous in our 
right eye—Nortf in our left—and 
when we wish to be incog., we either 
draw their fringed curtains, or, nun. 
like, keep the tell-tale orbs fixed on the 
ground. Candour whispers us to con. 
fess, that some years ago a child was 
exhibited at sixpence with Wituax 
Woop legible in its optics—having 
been affiliated, by ocular evidence, on 
a gentleman of that name, who, with 
his dying breath, disowned the soft im- 
peachment. But in that case nature 
had written a vile scrawl—in ours her 
hand is firm, and goes off with a flou. 
rish. 

Our egotism accompanies us into 
solitude—nay, is even more life-per- 
vading there than in the hum of men, 
There the stocks and stones are 
more impressible than those we some- 
times stumble on in human society, 
and moulded at our will, take what 
shape we choose to give them; the 
trees follow our footsteps, though our 
lips be mute, and we have left at home 
our fiddle—more potent we in our re- 
ality than the fabled Orpheus. Be 
hushed, ye streams, and listen unto 
Christopher! Be chained, ye clouds, 
and attentive unto North! And at our 
bidding silent the cataract on the cliff 
—the thunder on the sky. The sea 
beholds us on the shore—and his one 
huge frown transformed into a multi- 
tudinous smile, he turns flowing affec- 
tionately towards us along the golden 
sands, and in a fluctuating hinderance 
of loyely foam-wreaths envelopes our 
feet ! 

Proud was that pool, even now, to 
reflect Our Imacz. Do you recollect 
that picture in the Excursion—so 
much admired by Wordsworth—of the 
Ram and the Shadow of the Ram‘ 
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‘* Thus having reached a bridge, that overarched 
The hasty rivulet, where it lay becalmed 

In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 

A twofold image ; on a grassy bank 

A snow-white Ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same! Most beautiful 

On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 
The breathing creature stood ; as beautiful 
Beneath him, showed his shadowy counterpart ; 


Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 
And each seem’d centre of his own fair world. 
Antipodes unconscious of each other, 

Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stillness to our sight. 

Ah! what a pity were it to disperse 

Or to disturb, so fair a spectacle, 


And yet a breath can do it.” 


Oh! that the Solitary, and the Ped- 
lar, and the Poet, and the Priest and 
his Lady, were here to see a sight 
more glorious far than that illustrious 
and visionary Ram. Two Christo- 
pher Norths—as Highland chieftains 
—inthe Royal Tartan—one burning in 
the air—the other in the water—two 
stationary meteors, each seeming na- 
tivetoitsown element. This setting 
the heather, that the linn on fire—this 
a-blaze with war, that tempered into 
truce—while the Sun, astonied at the 
spectacle, nor knowing the refulgent 
substance from the resplendent sha- 
dow, bids the clouds lie still in heaven, 
and the winds all hold their breath, 
that exulting nature may be permitted 
for a little while to enjoy the miracle 
sheunawares has wrought—alas! gone 
as she gazes, and gone for ever? Our 
bonnet has tumbled into the Pool— 
and Christopher—like the Ram in the 
Excursion—stands shorn of his beams 
—no better worth looking at than the 
late Laird of Macnab. 

Now, since the truth must be told, 
that was but a flight of Fancy—and 
our apparel is more like that of a Low- 
land Quaker than a Highland chief. 
Tis all of a snuffy brown—an excel- 
lent colour for hiding the dirt. Single- 
breasted our coatee—and we are in 
shorts. Were our name to be imposed 
by our hat, it would be Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel. On our back a wallet—and 
in,our hand a pole. And thus, not 
without occasional alarm to the cattle, 
though we hurry no man’s, we go 
stalking along the sward and swinging 
across the stream, and leaping over 
the quagmires—by no means unlike 
that extraordinary . pedestrian who 
has been accompanying us for the last 


half hour, far overhead up by yonder, 
as if he meant mischief; but he will 
find that we are up to a trick or two, 
and not easily to be done brown by a 
native, a Cockney of Cloud-Land, a 
long-legged awkward fellow with a 
head like a dragon, aud proud of his 
red plush, in that country called thun- 
der-and-lightning breeches, hot very, 
one should think, in such sultry wea- 
ther—but confound us if he has not 
this moment stript them off, and be 
not pursuing his journey in puris na- 
turalibus—yes, as naked as the mi- 
nute he was born! 

We cannot help flattering ourselves 
—if indeed it be flattery—that though 
no relative of his, we have a look of 
the Pedlar—as he is painted by the 
hand of a great master in the aforesaid 
Poem. 


*¢ A man of reverend age, 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired.’ 


An hour or two ago, 


‘* Here was he seen upon the cottage- 
bench, 

Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 

An iron-pointed staff lay at his side.” 


Again—any one who had chanced 
to meet us yesterday on our way to 
the mountains, might have said, 


‘‘ Him had I marked the day before— 
alone, 

And stationed in the public way, with face 

Turned to the sun then setting, while that 
staff 

Afforded to the figure of the man, 

Detained for contemplation or repose, 

Graceful support,” &e. 


And again—and even more charac- 
teristically— 
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*¢ Plain was his garb : 
Such as might suit a rustic sire, prepared 
For Sabbath duties; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without 
remark, 
Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelli- 
gence. 
- Time had compressed the freshness of his 
cheeks 
Into a narrower circle of deep red, 
But had not tamed his eye, that under 
brows, 
Shaggy and grey, had meanings, which it 
brought 
From years of youth; whilst, like a being 
made 
Of many beings, he had wondrous skill 
To blend with knowledge of the years to 
come, 
Human, or such as lie beyond the grave.” 


In our intellectual characters, we 
indulge the pleasing hope, that there 
aresome striking points of resemblance, 
on which, however, our modesty will 
not permit us to dwell—and in our 
acquirements, more particularly in 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


‘** While yet he lingered in the rudiments 

Of science, and among her simplest laws, 

His triangles—they were the stars of 
Heaven. 

The silent stars! oft did he take delight 

To measure the altitude of some tall 
crag, 

That is the eagle’s birthplace,” &c. 

So it was with us. Give us but a 

base and a quadrant—and when a 

student in Jemmy Millar’s class, we 

could have given you the altitude of 

any steeple in Glasgow or the Gor- 

bals. 

Like the Pedlar, in a small party of 
friends, though not proud of the ac- 
complishment, we have been prevailed 
on to give a song—** The Flowers of 
the Forest,” *‘ Roy’s Wife,” or “ Auld 
Langsyne”— 

** At request would sing 
Old songs, the product of his native 
hills ; 
A skilful distribution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool refreshing water, by the care 
Of the industrious husbandman, diffused 
Through a parch’d meadow-field in time 
of drought.” 
Our natural disposition, too, is as 
amiable as that of the «* Vagrant Mer- 
chant.” 


** And surely never did there live on 
earth 
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A man of kindlier nature. The rough 


sports 
And teasing ways of children vexed not 
him: 
Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age ; nor did the sick man’s 
tale, 
To his fraternal sympathy addressed, 
Obtain reluctant hearing.” 


Who can read the following lines, and 
not think of Christopher North ? 


‘* Birds and beasts, 
And the mute fish, that glances in the 
stream, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 
The fowl domestic, and the household 
dog— 
In his capacious mind he loved them all,” 


True that our love of 


“‘ The mute fish, that glances in the 
stream,” 


is not incompatible with the practice 
of the “ angler’s silent trade,” or 
with the pleasure of “ filling our pan- 
niers."" The Pedlar, too, we have 
reason to know, was, like his poet and 
ourselves—a craftsman, and for love 
beat the molecatcher at busking a 
batch of May-flies. The question 
whether Lascelles himself were his 
master at a green dragon, 


‘¢ The harmless reptile coiling in the sun,” 


we are not so sure about, having once 
been bit by an adder, whom, in our 
simplicity, we mistook for a slow-worm 
—the very day, by the by, on which we 
were poisoned by a dish of toadstools, 
by our own hand gathered for mush- 
rooms. But we have long given over 
chasing butterflies, and feel, as the 
Pedlar did, that they are beautiful 
creatures, and that ’tis a sin, between 
finger and thumb, to compress their 
mealy wings. The household dog we 
do, indeed, dearly love, though, when 
old Surly looks suspicious, we pru- 
dently keep out ‘of the reach of his 
chain. As for “ the domestic fowl,” 
we breed scores every spring, solely 
for the delight of seeing them at their 
walks, 


“© Among the rural villages and farms ;” 


and though game to the back-bone, 
they are all allowed to wear the spurs 
nature gave them—to crow unclipped, 
challenging but the echoes; nor 1s 
the sward, like the sod, ever reddened 
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with their heroic blood, for hateful to 
our ears the war-song, 


‘¢ Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory!” 


Tis our way to pass from gay to 
grave matter, and often from a jocular 
toaserious view ofthe same subject— 
it being natural to us—and having be- 
come habitual from writing occasional- 
lyin Blackwood’s Magazine. All the 
world knows our admiration of Words- 
worth, and admits that we have done 
almost as much as Jeffrey to make 
his poetry popular among the “ edu- 
cated circles.” But we are not a na- 
tion of idolators, and worship neither 
graven image nor man that is born 
of awoman. We may seem to have 
treated the Pedlar with insufficient 
respect in that playful parallel be- 
tween him and ourselves ; but there 
you are wrong again, for we desire 
thereby todo him honour. We wish 
now to say a few words on the wis- 
dom of making such a personage the 
chief character in the Excursion. 

He is described as endowed by na- 
ture with a great intellect, a noble 
imagination, a profound soul, and a 
tender heart. It will not be said that 
nature keeps these her noblest gifts 
for human being’s born in this or that 
condition of life: she gives them to 
her favourites—for so, in the highest 
sense, they are to whom such gifts 
befall; and not unfrequently, in an 
obscure place, of one of the Forru- 
NATI 


* The fulgent head 
Star-bright appears.” 


Wordsworth appropriately places the 
birth of such a being in a humble 
dwelling in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 


“ Among the hills of Athol he was born ; 

Where on a small hereditary farm, 

An unproductive slip of barren ground, 

His parents, with their numerous offspring 
dwelt ; 

A virtuous household, though exceeding 
poor.” 


His childhood was nurtured at home 
in Christian love and truth—and ac- 
quired other knowledge at a winter 
school—for in summer he “ tended 
cattle on the hill” — 


** That stood 
Sole building on a mountain’s dreary 
edge.” 
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And the influence of such education 


and occupation among such natural 
objects, Wordsworth expounds in 


some as fine poetry as ever issued 
from the cells of philosophic thought, 


** So the foundations of his mind were 
jaid.”” 


The boy had small need of books— 


** For many a tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark 
woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth, 
And gave the mind that apprehensive 
power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things.” 


But in the Manse there were books— 
and he read 


‘¢ Whate’er the minister’s old shelf sup- 
plied, 

The life and death of martyrs, who sus- 
tained, 

With will inflexible, those fearful pangs, 

Triumphantly displayed in records left 

Of persecution and the Covenant.” 


Can you not believe that by the 
time he was as old as you were when 
you used to ride to the races on a 
poney, by the side of your sire the 
squire, this boy was your equal in 
knowledge, though you had a private 
tutor all to yourself, and were then a 
promising lad, as indeed you are now 
after the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury? True, as yet he “ had small 
Latin, and no Greek ;” but the ele. 
ments of these languages are best 
learned—trust us—by slow degrees— 
by the mind rejoicing in the con- 
sciousness of its growing faculties— 
during leisure hours from other 
studies—as they were by the Athol 
adolescent. A Scholar—in your sense 
of the word—he might not be called, 
even when he had reached his se- 
venteenth year, though probably he 
would have puzzled you in Livy and 
Virgil—nor of English poetry had 
he read much—the less the better for 
such a mind—at that age, and in that 
condition—for 


** Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 

With still increasing weight ; he was o’er- 
powered 

By nature, by the turbulence subdued 

Of his own mind, by mystery and hope, 

And the first virgin passion of a soul 

Communing with the glorious Universe.” 
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But he had read Poetry—ay, the 
same Poetry that Wordsworth’s self 
read at the same age—and 

** Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty Orb of Sun, 
The divine Milton.” 


Thus endowed, and thus instructe , 


‘* By Nature, that did never yet betray 
The heart that loved her,” 


the youth was “greater-than he knew,” 
yet that there was something great in, 
as well as about him, he felt— 


‘© Thus daily thirsting in that lonesome 
life,” 


for some diviner communication than 

had yet been vouchsafed to him by the 

Giver and Inspirer of his restless 

Being. 

‘¢ In dreams, in study, and in ardent 
thought, 

Thus was he reared; much wanting to 
assist 

The growth of intellect, yet gaining more, 

And every moral feeling of his soul 

Strengthened and braced, by breathing in 
content 

The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 

And drinking from the well of homely 
life.” 


You have read, our bright, bold neo- 
phyte, for we cut the Squire, the Song 
at the feast of Brougham Castle, upon 
the Restoration of Lord Clifford, the 
Shepherd, to the estates and honours 
of his ancestors. 


‘* Who is he that bounds with joy 

On Carrock’s side, a shepherd boy ? 

No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 

Light as the wind along the grass. 

Can this be He that hither came 

In secret, like a smother’d flame ? 

For whom such thoughtful tears were 
shed, , 

For shelter and a poor man’s bread !” 


The same noble boy whom his high- 
born mother in disastrous days, had 
confided when an infant to the care of 


a peasant. 


Yet there he is no longer 
safe—and 


“¢ The Boy must part from Mosedale’s 
groves, 

And leave Blencathera’s rugged coves, 

And quit the flowers that summer brings 

To Glenderamakin’s lofty springs ; 

Must vanish, and his careless cheer 

Be turned to heaviness and fear.” 


Sir Launcelot Throlkeld shelters 


him till again he is free to set his foot 
on the mountains. 
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‘* Again he wanders forth at will, 

And tends a flock from hill to hill ; 

His garb is humble ; ne’er was seen 

Such garb with such a noble mien; 

Among the ‘shepherd grooms no mate 

Hath he, a child of strength and state.” 
So lives he till he is restored— 

** Glad were the vales, and every cottage 
hearth ; 

The shepherd-lord was honoured more 
and more ; 

And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

‘The good Lord Clifford’ was the name he 
bore !” 


Now mark—that Poem has been de. 
clared by one and all of the “ Poets 
of Britain” to be equal to any thing in 
the language ; and its greatness lies in 
the perfect truth of the profound philo. 
sophy which so poetically delineates 
the education of the naturally noble 
character of Clifford. Does he sink 
in our esteem because at the feast of 
the Restoration he turns a deaf ear to 
the fervent harper who sings, 


‘* Happy day and happy hour, 

When our shepherd in his power, 
Mounted, mailed, with iance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war ?” 


No—his generous nature is true to its 
generous nurture; and now deeply 
imbued with the goodness he had too 
long loved in others ever to forget 


‘* The silence that is amid the starry 
hills,” 


appears noblest when showing himself 
faithful in his own hall to the “ huts 
where poor men lie ;” while we know 
not, at the close, which life the Poet 
has most glorified—the humble or the 
high—whether the Lord did the shep- 
herd more ennoble, or the shepherd 
the Lord. 

Now, we ask, is there any essential 
difference between what Wordsworth 
thus records of the high-born shep- 
herd- Lord, and what he records of the 
low-born youth in the Excursion? 
None. They are both educated among 
the hills; and according to the nature 
of their own souls and that of their 
education, is the progressive growth 
and ultimate formation of their cha- 
racter. Both are exalted beings—be- 
cause both are wise and good—but to 
his own coeval he has given, besides 
eloquence and genius, 
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‘¢ The vision and the faculty divine,” 


That, 
«‘ When years had brought the philosophic 
mind,” 

he might walk through the dominions 
of the Intellect and the Imagination, a 
Sage and a Teacher. 

But as yet he is in his eighteenth 
year, and 

‘¢ Is summoned to select the course 

Of humble industry that promised best 
To yield him no unworthy maintenance.” 


For a season he taught a village 

school, which many a fine, high, and 

noble spirit has done and is doing ; 

but he was impatient of the hills he 

loved, and 

“’ That stern yet kindly spirit, who con- 
strains 

The Savoyard to quit his native rocks, 

The free-born Swiss to leave his narrow 
vales ‘ 

(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 

Like their own steadfast clouds), did now 
impel 

His restless mind to look abroad with 
hope.” 

It had become his duty to choose a 

profession—a trade—a calling. He 

was not a gentleman, mind ye, and 


had probably never so much as heard 
arumour of the existence of a silver 
fork: he had been born with a wood- 
en spoon in his mouth,—and lived, 
partly from choice, and partly from 


necessity, on a vegetable diet. He 

had not ten pounds in the world he 

could eall his own; but he could bor- 

row fifty, for his father’s son was to 

be trusted to that amount by any fa- 

mily that chanced to have it among 

the Athol hills—therefore he resolved 

on “ a hard service,” which 

“ Gained merited respect in simpler 
times ; 

When squire, and priest, and they who 
round them dwelt 

In rustic sequestration, all dependent 

Upon the Pgpiar’s toil, supplied their 
wants, 

Or pleased their fancies with the ware 
he brought.” 

Could Alfred have ceased to be 
Alfred had he lived twenty years in 
the hut where he spoiled the ban- 
nocks? Would Gustavus have ceas- 
ed to be Gustavus had he been 
doomed to dree an ignoble life in the 
obscurest nook in Dalecarlia? Were 
princes and peers in our day degrad- 
ed by working, in their expatriation, 
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with head or hand for bread? Are 
the Polish patriots degraded by work- 
ing at eighteen-pence a day, without 
victuals, on embankments of railroads ? 
“ At the risk of giving a shock to the 
prejudices of artificial society, I have 
ever been ready to pay homage to the 
aristocracy of nature, under a con- 
viction that vigorous human-hearted- 
ness is the constituent principle of 
true taste.” ‘These are Wordsworth’s 
own words, and deserve letters of gold. 
He has given many a shock to the 
prejudices of artificial society; and 
in ten thousand cases, where the heart 
of such society was happily sound at 
the core, notwithstanding the rotten 
kitchen-stuff with which it was en- 
crusted, the shocks have killed the pre- 
judices; and men and women, en- 
couraged to consult their own breasts, 
have heard responses there to the 
truths uttered in music by the high- 
souled Bard, assuring them of an ex- 
istence there of capacities of pure de- 
light, of which they had had either 
but a faint suspicion, or, because “ of 
the world’s dread laugh,” feared to in- 
dulge, and nearly let die. 

Mr Wordsworth quotes from He- 
ron’s Scotland an interesting passage 
illustrative of the life led in our coun- 
try at that time by that class of persons 
from whom he has chosen one—not, 
mind you, imaginary, though for pur- 
poses of imagination — adding that 
“his own personal knowledge em- 
boldened him to draw the portrait.” 
In that passage Heron says, ‘* As they 
wander, each alone, through thinly 
inhabited districts, they form habits of 
reflection and of sublime contempla- 
tion,” and that with all their qualifica- 
tions, no wonder they should contribute 
much to polish the roughness and soften 
the rusticity of our peasantry. In 
North America,” says he, “ travelling 
merchants from the settlements have 
done and continue to do much more to- 
wards civilizing the Indian nativesthan 
all the missionaries, Papist or Protest- 
ant, who have ever been sent among 
them ;” and, speaking again of Scot- 
land, he says, “ it is not more than 
twenty or thirty years, since a young 
man going from any part of Scotland 
to England for the purpose to carry 
the pack, was considered as going to 
lead the life, and acquire the fortune, 
of agentleman. When, after twenty 
years’ absence, in that honourable 
line of employment, he returned with 
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his acquisitions to his native country, 
he was regarded as a gentleman to 
all intents and purposes.”” We have 
ourselves known gentlemen who had 
carried the pack—one of them a man 
of great talents and acquirements— 
who lived in his old age in the highest 
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age—for he was then very rich—but 
you could not sit ten minutes in his 
company without feeling that he was 
“ one of God Almighty’s gentlemen,” 
belonging to the “ aristocracy of Na. 
ture.” 

Look then on the PeDLAR—and Je 


circles of society. Nobody troubled © grateful to Wordsworth. 


their head about his birth and parent- 


‘** From his native hills 
He wandered far ; much did he see of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments, and pursuits, 
Their passions and their feelings ; chiefly those 
Essential and eternal in the heart, 
That, ‘mid the simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements, 
And speak a plainer language. In the woods 
A lone enthusiast, and among the fields, 
Itinerant in his labour, he had passed 
The better portion of his time ; and there 
Spontaneously had his affections thriven 
Amid the beauties of the year, the peace 
And liberty of nature ; there he kept 
In solitude and solitary thought 
His mind in a just equipoise of love. 
Serene it was, unclouded with the cares 
Of ordinary life ; unvexed, unwarped 
By painful bondage. In his steady course, 
No piteous revolutions had he felt, 
No wild varieties of joy and grief 
Uroccupied by sorrow of its own, 
His heart lay open ; and, by nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went, 
And all that was endured; for in himself 
Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness, 
He had no painful pressure from without, 
That made him turn aside from wretchedness, 
With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. Hence it came 
That in our best experience he was rich, 
And in the wisdom of our daily life. 
For hence, minutely, in his coming rounds, 
He had observed the progress and decay 
Of many minds, of minds and bodies too ; 
The history of many families ; 
How they had prospered ; how they were o’erthrown, 
By passion or mischance ; or such misrule 
Among the unthinking masters of the earth 
As makes the nations groan,” 


What was to hinder such a man— 
thus born and thus bred—with such a 
youth and such a prime—from being 
in his old age worthy of walking 
among the mountains with Words- 
worth, and descanting 


What would you rather have had 
the Sage in the Excursion to have 


been? The Senior Fellow of a Col- 
lege? A Head? A retired Judge? 
An Ex-Lord-Chancellor ? A Nabob? 
A Banker? A Millionaire? or, at once 
to condescend on individuals, Natus 


** On man, on nature, and on human 
” x 
Life ? 


And remember he was a Scotsman—a 
compatriot of Curisropuer NortH. 


Consumere Fruges, Esquire? or the 

Honourable Custos Rotulorum ? 
Look into life and watch the growth 

of the soul. Men are not what they 
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seem to the outward eye—mere ma- 
chines moving about in customary oc- 
cupations — productive labourers of 
food and wearing apparel—slaves from 
morn to night at task-work set them 
by the Wealth of Nations. They are 
the Children of God. The soul never 
sleeps —not even when its wearied 
body is heard snoring by people living 
in the next street. All the souls now 
in this world are for ever awake; and 
this life, believe us, though in moral 
sadness it has often been rightly called 
so,isno dream. In adream we have 
no will of our own, no power over 
ourselves ; ourselves are not felt to be 
ourselves; our familiar friends seem 
strangers from some far off country ; 
the dead are alive, yet we wonder not; 
the laws of the physical world are 
suspended, or changed, or confused 
by our phantasy; Intellect, Imagi- 
nation, the Moral Sense, Affection, 
Passion, are not possessed by us in 
the same way we possess them out of 
that mystery: were Life a Dream, 
or like a Dream, it would never lead 
to Heaven. 

Again, then, we say to you, look 
into life and watch the growth of the 
soul. Ina world where the ear can- 
not listen without hearing the clank of 
chains, the soul may yet be free as if it 
already inhabited the skies. For its 
Maker gave it Liserty or CHoIcer oF 
Goon or or Evit—and if it has chosen 
the good it is a King. All its facul- 
ties are then fed on their appropriate 
food provided for them in nature. 
The soul then knows where the neces- 
saries and the luxuries of its life grow, 
and how they may be gathered—in 
a still sunny region inaccessible to 
blight—* no mildewed ear blasting 
his wholesome brother.” 


“And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon 
the Hills of God.” 


Go read the Excursion then—vene- 
rate the PepLar—pity the Sorirary 
—respect the Priest, and love the 
Porr, 

So charmed have we been with the 
sound of our own voice—of all sounds 
on earth the sweetest surely to our 
ears—and, therefore, we so dearly 
love the monologue, and from the 
dialogue turn averse, impatient of 
him ycleped the interlocutor, who, 
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like a shallow brook, will keep prat- 
tling and bubbling on between the 
still deep pools of our discourse, which 
nature.feeds with frequent waterfalls ; 
—so charmed have we been with the 
sound of our own voice, that, scarcely 
conscious the while of more than a 
geutle ascent along the sloping sward 
of a rural Sabbath day's journey, we 
perceive. now that we must have 
achieved a Highland league —five 
miles—of rough up-hill work, and are 
standing tiptoe on the mountain-top. 
True that his altitude is not very 
great—somewhere, we should sup- 
pose, between two and three thousand 
—far higher than the Pentlands— 
somewhat higher than the Ochils—a 
middle-sized Grampian. Great paint- 
ers and poets know that power lies 
not in mere measureable bulk. At- 
las, it is true, isa giant, and he has 
need to be so, supporting the globe. 
So is Andes; but his strength has 
never been put to proof, as he carries 
but clouds. The Cordilleras—but 
we must not be personal—so suffice 
it to say, that soul, not size, equally 
in mountains and in men, is and 
inspires the true sublime. Mont 
Blane might be as big again; but 
what then, if without his glaciers ? 

These mountains are neither im- 
mense nor enormous—nor are there 
any such in the British Isles. Look for 
a few of the highest on Riddell’s inge- 
nious Secale—in Scotland, Ben-nevis, 
Helvellyn in England, in Jreland the 
Recks ; and, in print, they are mere 
molehills to Chimborazo. But in na- 
ture they are the hills of the Eagle. 
And think ye not that an Eagle is as 
familiar with the sky as a Condor? 
That Vulture—for Vulture he is—flies 
league-high—the Golden Eagle is 
satisfied to poise himself but a mile 
above the loch, which, judged by the 
rapidity of its long river’s flow, may 
be a thousand feet or more above the 
level of the sea. From that height 
methinks the Bird-Royal, with the 
golden eye, can see the rising and the 
setting sun, and his march on the 
meridian, without a telescope. If ever 
he fly by night—and we think we have 
seen a shadow passing the stars that 
was on the wing of life—he must be 
a rare astronomer. 


‘* High from the summit of a craggy cliff 
Hung o’er the deep, such as amazing frown 
On utmost Kilda’s shore, whose lonely race 
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Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds, 

The Royal Eagle rears his vigorous young, 
Strong-pounced, and burning with paternal fire. 
Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own 

He drives them from his fort, the towering seat 
For ages of his empire ; which in peace 
Unstained he holds, while many a league to sea 
He wings his course, and preys in distant isles.” 


Would to Heaven we had written these lines and the following ! 
are the nobler, Thomson’s or Campbell’s ? 


Which 


“ Not such 
Was this proud bird; he clove the adverse storm, 
And cuffed it with his wings. He stopped his flight 
As easily as the Arab reins his steed, 
And stood at pleasure ‘neath Heaven's zenith, like 
A lamp suspended from its azure dome. 
Whilst underneath him the world’s mountains lay 
Like molehills, and her streams like lucid threads. 
Then downward, faster than a falling star, 
He neared the earth, until his shape distinct 
Was blackly shadowed on the sunny ground ‘ 
And deeper terror hushed the wilderness, 
To hear his nearer whoop. Then, up again 
He soared and wheeled. There was an air of scorn 
In all his movements,—whether he threw round 
His crested head to look behind him, or 
Lay vertical and sportively displayed 
The inside whiteness of his wing declined, 
In gyres and undulations full of grace, 
An object beautifying Heaven itself. 


* He—reckless who was victor, and above 

The hearing of their guns—saw fleets engaged 

In flaming combat. It was nought to him 

What carnage, Moor or Christian, strewed their decks, 
But if his intellect had matched his wings, 

Methinks he would have scorned man’s vaunted power 
To plough the deep ; his pinions bore him down 

To Algiers the warlike, or the coral groves 

That blush beneath the green of Bona’s waves ; 

And traversed in an hour a wider space 

Than yonder gallant ship, with all her sails 

Wooing the winds, can cross from morn till eve. 

His bright eyes were his compass, earth his chart, 
His talons anchored on the stormiest cliff, 

And on the very light-house rock he perched 

When winds churned white the waves.” 


We, too, are an Eagle, and therefore 
proud of you our Scottish mountains, 
as you are of Us. Stretch yourself up 
to your full height as we now do to 
ours—and let “ Andes, giant of the 
Western Star,’’ but dare to look at us 
and we will tear the “ meteor standard 
to the winds unfurled,” from his cloudy 
hands. There you stand—and were 
you to rear your summits much higher 
into heaven you would alarm the hidden 
stars. 

Yet we have seen you higher—but it 
was in storm. In calm like this, you do 
well to look beautiful—your solemn 


altitude suits the sunny season, and 


the peaceful sky. But when the 
thunder at mid-day would hide your 
heads in a night of cloud, you thrust 
them through the blackness, and show 
them to the glens, crowned with fire. 

Then are they a sea of mountains! 
No—they are mountains in a sea. 
And what a sea! Waves of water, 
when at the prodigious, are never 
higher than the foretop of a man-of- 
war. Waves of vapour—they alone 
are ever seen flying mountains high— 
but they dash, they howl not—and in 
their silent ascension, all held toge- 
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ther by the same spirit, but perpe- 
tually changing its beautiful array, 
where order seems ever and anon to 
come in among disorder, there is a 
grandeur that settles down in the soul 
of youthful poet roaming in delirium 
among the mountain glooms, and 
« pacifies the fever of his heart.” 

Call not now these vapours waves ; 
for motion, movement there is none 
among the ledges, and ridges, and 
roads, and avenues, and galleries, and 
groves, and houses, and churches, and 
castles, and fairy palaces—all framed 
of mist. Far up among and above 
that wondrous region through which 
you hear voices of waterfalls deepen- 
ing the silence, behold hundreds of 
mountain-tops — blue, purple, violet 
—for the sun is shining straight on 
some and aslant on others—and on 
those not at all ; nor can the shepherd 
at your side, though he has lived there 
all his life, till after long pondering, 
tell you the names of those most fami- 
liar to him; for they seem to have all 
interchanged sites and altitudes, and 
« Black Ben-hun, the Eagle- Breeder” 
himself looks so serenely in his rain- 
bow, that you might almost mistake 
him for Ben Louey, or the Hill: of 
Hinds. 

Have you not seen sunsets in which 
the mountains were embedded in 
masses of clouds all burning and blaz- 
ing—yes, blazing—with unimaginable 
mixtures of all the colours that ever 
were borns—intensifying into a glory 
that absolutely became insupportable 
to the soul as insufferable to the eyes 
—and that left the eyes for hours after 
you had retreated from the superna- 
tural scene, even when slut, all filled 
with floating films of cross-lights, cut- 
ting the sky-imagery into gorgeous 
fragments,—and were not the moun- 
tains of such sunsets, whether they 
were of land or of cloud, sufficiently 
vast for your utmost capacities and 
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powers of delight and joy, longing to 
commune with the Region thou feltst 
to be in very truth Heaven—nor could 
the spirit, entranced in admiration, 
conceive at that moment any Heaven 
beyond—while the senses themselves 
seemed to have had given them a 
revelation that, as it was created, 
could be felt but by your own im- 
mortal soul ? 

Let us not be afraid—we are in no 
danger of getting metaphysical—that 
disease is either sudden or lingering 
death to the sense of the mighty in 
nature. It elevates the soul to be in 
the body near the sky—at once on earth 
and in Heaven. In the body? Yes— 
we feel at once fettered and free. In 
Time we wear our fetters, and heavy 
though they be, and painfully rivetted 
on, seldom do we welcome Death 
coming to strike them off—but groan 
at sight of the executioner. In eter- 
nity we believe that all is spiritual— 
and in that belief, which doubt some- 
times shakes but to prove its founda- 
tion lies rooted far down below all 
earthquakes, endurable is the sound of 
dust to dust. Poets speak of the spirit, 
while yet in the flesh, blending, ming- 
ling, being absorbed in the great forms 
of the outward universe, and they 
speak as if such absorption were ce- 
lestial and divine. But is not this a ma- 
terial creed? Let it be described, as it 
is by Wordsworth, as one of the many 
moods of Imagination in which there 
is no blame; not, as it is by Byron, 
as the utmost height to which she can 
aspire. Let Imagination beware how 
she seeks to glorify the objects of the 
senses, and-having glorified them, to 
elevate them into a kindred being with 
our own, exalting them that we may 
claim with them that kindred being, as 
if we belonged to them and not they 
to us, forgetting that they are made 
to perish, we to live for ever! 


‘* Is it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake, 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake ;— 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to inflict or bear ? 


‘*T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture ; I can see 
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Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 


‘* And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life ; 
I look upon the peopled desert past, 
As on a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast, 
To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion ; which I feel to spring, 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous, as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 
Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling. 


** And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm,— 
When elements to elements conform, 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm ? 
The bodiless thought ? the Spirit of each spot ? 
Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot ? 


** Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 

With a pure passion? should I not contemn 


All objects, if compared with these ? and stem 
A tide of suffering rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn’d below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow ?” 


Has not the tongue of fame pro- 
claimed these, and others such as 
these, to be glorious verses flowing 
from the fount of inspiration? Yet 
satisfied have they not our soul here 
breathing undisturbedly on the moun- 
tain-top. The first stanza, methinks, 
is of little worth. What says it? 
That ’tis better to “love earth only 
for its earthly sake,” “than join the 
crushing crowd, doom’d to inflict or 
bear.” Is that a revelation from a 
great poet’s heart? A stale truism 
unadorned with one grace of speech. 


‘¢ Ts it not better, then, to be alone ”— 
** Ts it not better thus our lives to wear.” 


** Repetitions wearisome of sense”’ 
are these— most tolerable and not 
to be endured.” The image of the 
lake as a nursing mother, and of the 
Rhone as a froward infant, is irrecon- 
cilable with nature, dead or alive—and 
is neither more nor less than absolute 
nonsense. Then how feeble through- 
out the expression! “ A mother who 
doth make a fair but froward infant 
her own care!!” Kissing its cries 


away as these awake!!!" Poor ex- 
pletives, not permissible even in the 
wet-nurse school of prose. Then how 
childish for his lordship, in the very 
stanza in which, with affected passion, 
which is always inconsistent, he ex- 
claims, 


** Ts it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake ?” 


How childish in his lordship to illus- 
trate the sincerity and depth of that 
love, by such maudlin drivel about 
another love, which he was desirous to 
show he despised, or regarded with dis- 
gust ? 

The second stanza is a mere hubbub 
of words. He says— 


** T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling” 


Bah! If you become a portion of that 
around you, you become a portion 0 
the high mountains—and thus incorpo- 
rated with them, how can they be to 


you a feeling? « But the hum of hu- 
man cities fortwre”’ is here imperti- 
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nent—except to prove that as that 
hum is outward to you, so are those 
high mountains, and therefore the 
« feeling” as much caused by them as 
the “torture’’ by the human cities. 
But you would make simpletons be- 
lieve that you were “ portion of that 
around you”—of the very cause of 
the effect—that you are at once a 
cause and an effect—in good truth, 
prating, like Polonius, “ how this ef- 
fect defective comes by cause.”’ You 
say, “I can see nothing to loathe in 
nature!” and ¢hat the very moment 
you have been telling us that, through 
intensity of love, you have * become 
portion of that around you.” Imagine 
alover in his mistress’s arms in a pa- 
roxysm of passion, gaspingly reaching 
at last this climax of bliss-expressive 
speech, ** I can see nothing to loathe 
inthee!” Save to be a link reluc- 
tant in a fleshly chain” loses more 
and more of the little meaning it seems 
to have at first the longer you look at 
it. “ Class’d among creatures, when 
the soul can flee,” is worse than non- 
sense—it is folly; for are not they to 
whom it is here said to flee ‘ crea- 
tures”—the sky, the peak, the sea, 
and the stars? ‘ Mingle, and not in 
tain,” coneludes the big-mouthed 
bluster with an infant's cry. 

In the next stanza the poet begins 
with repeating himself— 

“And thus I am absorbed, and this is 
life.” 

The immediate effect of this absorp- 
tion is the vivid remembrance of all 
his past human life! Had he been 
absorbed, there would have been ever- 
lasting oblivion of that troubled dream. 
But to be absorbed is one thing, and to 
say you are is another ; and worse still, 
he speaks in poor repetition of « re- 
mounting at last with a fresh pinion,” 
“and a delighted wing,” aa image by 
10 Means new, and destructive of the 
thought of absorption. 

In the third stanza there is nothing 
about either absorption or wings, but 
after some ugly raving, we are pre- 
sented with that very intelligible line, 


“When elements to elements conform,” 


in which conformation the poet asks, 


‘* Shall J not 
Feel all I see less dazzling but more 
warm ?” 
We shall not presume to say how 
that may be—but on the first blush of 
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the matter we do not see why the 
spirit’s perception and emotion, “ when 
elements to elements conform,” should 
be * less dazzling but more warm” than 
during its mortal life. 


“ The bodiless thought, the spirit of each 
spot,” 


is a poor line—very ; and the Alex- 
andrine “ goes not forth conquering 
and to conquer.” 

In the fourth stanza he returns to 
the pet fancy that he and his soul are 
a part of the mountains, waves, and 
skies, and they of him and his soul. 


‘¢ Elements to elements conform.,”’ 
If so, what more would he have ? 


‘Js not the love of these deep in my 
heart 
With a pure passion?”’ 


is surely an unnecessary question— 
ill-worded—after all the preceding 
talk about blending, and mingling, 
and absorption, and so forth. “ If 
compared with these” is dull, heavy, 
and formal; ‘* rather than forego 
such feelings” even more so; and to 
forego such feelings “for the hard 
and worldly phlegm” of people 


** Gazing upon the ground with thoughts 
which dare not glow,” 


would, indeed, argue shameful timi- 
dity in the heart of a man-mountain. 
The truth is, and we will speak if, 
that Byron, with all his abuse of 
Wordsworth, knew that he was a 
great poet, and felt that in all the 
poetry in which he speaks of nature 


‘“* He was attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man in- 
spired ;” 


that he touched the forms of inani- 
mate nature with Promethean fire, 
not stolen from, but bestowed by 
Heaven, and that ‘twas among the 
rights, privileges, and duties of his 
vocation 
‘* To create a soul 

Under the ribs of death.” 


Some people have said that Words. 
worth is or was a Pantheist, and lines 
from his “ River Wye” have been 
quoted, supposed by them to shadow 
forth this creed. Such people should 
not read poetry at all, but occupy 
themselves in overlooking their ac- 
counts. Byron—we speak of him as 
a poet—was a Theist, or a Panthcist, 
U 
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or a Deist, as he happened to be in 
the mood—or as this no-belief or that 
seemed best suited for a series of 
stanzas to astonish the natives. We 
have seen what he made by trying to 
‘* mingle with the universe.” In one 
of the most admired passages in the 
third book of the Childe, throughout 
the whole of which he is haunted by 
Wordswotth, whom he would, all in 
vain, hate and imitate—while decla- 
ring that he has delivered himself up, 
soul and body, to the feeling of the 
infinite, the supersensual, and the spi- 
ritual, sympathizes with the early 
Persian in making 


‘* His altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth o’ergazing mountains,” 


and exclaims, 


** Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or 
Greek, 
With nature’s realms of worship, earth 
and air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to cireumseribe 
thy prayer ;” 


even in that very mood of ecstasy, 
rapt and inspired beyond this “ visible 
diurnal sphere” by the more glorious 
aspects itself assumes, he destroys our 
delusion, and lets us into the secret of 
his own—or rather into that of his de- 
ception—by a single blow that jars all 
the nerves in our body— 





(Sept, 
“Oh! hight, 


And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous 
strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as és thé light 

Of a dark eye in woman !!!” 


There are some fine and noble things 
in these same stanzas, but mixed with 
baser matter, and that, too, at the very 
moment when the soul in its emotion 
of grandeur was desiring nothing but 
the truth. 
“* Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crag 
among, 
Leaps the live thunder ” 


is glorious; but, alas! how could the 
same man who said that say 


‘** And now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain. 
mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earth 
quake’s birth 1!” 


Now turn to Wordsworth—not on 
account of any similarity of style, for 
there is none, between him and Byron 
—nor yet on account of much similar. 
ity between the objects dealt with, for 
there is little, except that they are in 
both eases objects of nature—but on 
account of the manifest but unsuccess- 
ful straining, in the stanzas we have 
been reading, after the spirit of the 
communion which Wordsworth holds 
in his poetry with all outward things, 


** These beauteous forms, 
Through along absence, have not been to me 








As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration :—feelings, too, 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His litle, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blesses most 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Ts lighten’d :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
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Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
“© Tf this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft, 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Has hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O silvan Wye! Thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 
And now with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts, 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills. 
** When like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad varied moments all gone by) 
To me was allin all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 
‘** That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss I would believe 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, but of amplest power 
To soften and subdue. 
*© And I have felt 
A passion that disturbed me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interposed, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and on the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects and all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I étill 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleaséd to recognise, 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
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The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being.” 


What divine exaltation, and what divine composure! Poetry, Philosoph ’ 
Religion. And clear as light—harmonious as music—the perfectly beautify] 
language of the Revelation ! 

Or turn to that glorious passage in the Excursion—but the mountains ql] 
wear an unusual hush, and we shall give it utterance to glorify the gloom, 


** Such was the Boy—but for the growing youth 
What soul was his, when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light '! he looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live ; they were his life 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communior that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love! 
A herdsman on the lonely mountain top, 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 
O then how beautiful, how bright appeared 
The written promise! Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 
All things, responsive to the writing, there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life, 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not; the least of things 
Seemed infinite ; and then his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, —he saw 
What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive! | Low desires, 
Low thoughts had there no place; yet was his heart 
Lowiy ; for he was meek in gratitude, 
Oft as he called those ecstasies to mind, 
And whence they flowed; and from them he acquired 
Wisdom, which works through patience; thence he learned, 
In oft recurring hours of sober thought, 
To look on nature with a humble heart, 
Self-questioned where it did not understand, 
And with a superstitious eye of love.” 


People say that, of all poets, Byron alone has fitly sung the sea, Let us 
recite the celebrated close of Childe Harold. 


‘*Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forget the human race 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 
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Ye Elements !~in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted—Can ye not 
Accord me such a being? DoTlerr 

In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 


phy, 


itiful Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 


‘* There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been of yore, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. 


ns all 


** Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


** His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay, 


‘* The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yest of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


‘* Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :—not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


“ Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of Eternity—the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless alone, 


Let us 
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“ And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my jey then, 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be Poet: 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy from 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me Byro 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea W 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, and | 
For I was as it were a child of thee, SUN, § 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, very 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. belie 

What connexion of thought or therefore be a natural and pleasin Tis 
feeling is there between the first and one; but here it reminds one of Pau! WE A 
the second of these stanzas? None. Pry. “ And music in its roar” js to ta 
Nay, though manifestly supposed by an irrelevant and impertinent fact, hand: 
the poet to be embued with one and “ From these our interviews” is far mark 
the same spirit, they cut each other’s from poetical—and it is paying Nature of 2 
throats. In the first he longs and but a poor compliment to say * 1 love his pl 
prays fora friend of his soul—a fe- her the more.” To mingle with he m 
male—to sip with him in the desert the universe”’ we have had rather too Le 
the goblet of delight; in the second often—it is strong, but far from origi. hem! 
he declares there is no happiness like nal; and never was there such an im. vadin 
that of mingling with the universe. potent conclusion as Is—ts 
“* With one fair spirit for my minister.” ; “and feel on th 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all on th 
It would seem she were not to be hu- conceal!” trium 
man, for with her he yearns to live, But what think ye, Mountains, of ocean 
that 7 he might forget all the human the Address to the Ocean? Whit! Go 
race.” Yet while fancying such an not one among you that has got the quest 
one as he desires, he asks courage to speak out? You all look dress 
“ Do lerr as if ye were deaf and dumb. Clap is, th 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot, your hands then, in sign of praise— hand] 
Though with them to converse can rarely and Thou with the coronet of clouds, perfe 
be our lot ?” unking thyself in homage to the great agrei 
He asks the elements if they can ac- ee nthe - : 
cord him such a bein fl ng ctr tl Not “‘ word will one of them utter ots 
“in whose mallinn stir he feels raed their Siesta —and every mo. ee 
Sill eatin d_though we a ther’s son of them is asleep. Like He 1 
no high exaltation in such an apos- horses they seldom lie down, and pre- in ik 
trophe—an iS ne. aha helio + san fer to dream on their feet. But we “ Rol 
Se tos Ot in wee Gale a rit”? ae must awaken them—na! wa! nal! nal , 
child of their own—but aha is = ! wa! na! — Well, it was worth te aut 
lie her ministry? Will her sex pro- while coming here, all the way atom a 
ang tee Wh 5 iier as spirit Auld Reekie, for sake of that cireular well- 
we i Sete ig i. Ses moni ™, ne Scties of echoes. Another yet—like the 
Senet , hi 1 re So it is the smothered laughter of a Fairy, far noble 
only a new version of the old story— far away, hiding herself in a hillock— sont, 
~ moni all oet is still fle J q °° sweet and wild it was—so musical praise 
bl — poct is stil Hes anc with the voice of some mysterious had b 
ood—and the child of the elements, kind of life! they 
eng oe aed eg ig csp If Cruachan will not criticise, Chris- Not ii 

will be found after all to have a taint topher must—and what then, we ask that 
éf catth : re ourselves, and you most attentive sugge 
Settin, a a a audience of Clouds, who, judging from selves 
thes age " y the enlightened gloom on your faces, of spe 

what precedes it, there is notin the ,, a : ‘nds to follow 

second stanza much power either of have made up your minds to 0 “Ten 
Oe POT T, our lecture with thunders of applause ‘ 
va _Aaptng —what then, thou beautiful but bro- | 
‘** There is society where none intrudes, _ ken Sky who look’st somewhat restless In va 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar,” and as if thou wast given to change— thee? 
is the repetition, for the tenth or twen- what then, O Sun who hast such an do so. 
tieth time in the poem, of a sentiment eye for nature—and what, O Nature, how | 
that pleased Cicero, Plutarch, Bacon, who lovest all things and hast them the pc 
and many other wise men, and must — given thee into thy holy keeping —what thous: 
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then, we ask you, do you think of the 
Poetry you have been listening to 
from our lips—is it worthy or not of 
Byron and of the Sea? 

Why, this silence is mortifying— 
and looks as if mountains, clouds, sky, 
sun, and nature were unaware of our 
very existence. We begin now to 
believe that there is no material world. 
'Tis all my eye. Notwithstanding, 
we aRE—and shall therefore continue 
to take his lordship into our own 
hands, and trouble him with a few re- 
marks. He prayed to be the “ Spirit 
of each spot’—who knows but that 
his prayer has been granted, and that 
he may not be now at our elbow. 

Let us clear our voice. Hem! hem! 
hem!—The one, great, leading, per- 
vading, prevalent idea of the Address 
is—is it not—that of man’s impotence 
on the ocean contrasted with his power 
onthe earth? On the earth his will 
triumphs and he is a king—on the 
ocean it is nought—and he is a slave. 

Good. ’Tis a one-sided view of the 
question— but justifiable in an Ad- 
dress, And as the simpler the subject 
is, the easier too—and if powerfully 
handled, the grander—we demand the 
perfection of words. A great poet in 
agreat mood undertakes a great theme, 
and in the light and gloom, the calm 
and storm of a great idea to show it 
to the world that her heart may quake. 
He must speak like a man when he 
is likest an angel. 


"Roll on, thou deep and dark-biue ocean, 
roll!” 


is spirited and sonorous—and that is 
well_but it is nothing more—and 
the initial line should have been a 
nobler burst. ** Deep and dark-blue”’ 
are epithets that ean neither be much 
praised nor blamed—to our mind they 
had been better away—for the images 
they suggest, if not in dissonance, are 
not in consonance with the thoughts 
that follow them—and seem not to 
suggest them—but to stand by them- 
selves as idle images—or rather forms 
of speech. 


“Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
° 2 
vain, 


Invain? That is—without injuring 
thee? But they were not seeking to 
do so—nor can imagination conceive 
how they could—and if that be not 
the poet's meaning, what is it? Ten 
thousand fleets sweeping over the deep 
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dark-blue ocean it may not be easy to 
picture to oneself—but he who ean, 
will have glorious conceptions of tk. 
power of man on the amplitude of th> 
sea. The poet’s meaning now becomes 
less obseure—and he says well, * man 
marks the earth with ruin,” but not 
well ‘*his control stops with the shore.” 
That is prosaic—and does not ée/l. 
How could he mark the sea with ruin? 
There is nothing there to ruin—and 
there can be no contrast. 


‘* Upon the watery plain the wrecks are all 
thy deed.” 


Call you that poetry? With the ocean 
personified before his own eyes, by his 
own soul, he yet speaks of his deeds 
on the watery plain!” To a poet 
inspired that had been impossible— but 
“the vision and the faculty divine” 
were not with him—and he was mere- 
ly inditing verses. 


“ Nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage save his own,” 


is hard to scan, and full of confusion. 
To extricate any meaning from the 
words you must alter them, but ’tis 
hardly worth the pains. You frown— 
tell us then what you understand by “a 
shadow of man’s ravage savehis own?” 


“’ Like a drop of rain 
He sinks into thy depths,” 


to please you, we shall say is good— 
though we hardly think so—for wrecks 
on wrecks are shown to our imagina- 
tion, and thousands of creatures perish 
—*‘ man” here means men—if not, 
how unimpassioned the tale of his 
doom—but “ a drop of rain”—one 
single drop—was never yet seen by 
itself sinking into the depths of the 
sea—and further, be assured by us O 
Neophyte! with Byron in thy breast, 
that “ with bubbling groan” ought not 
to be there, for a drop of rain melts 
silently in a moment, and since it is 
said that “like a drop of rain he 
sinks,’ erase the words from your 
copy, and for rhyme have reason. 


“ Without a grave, unknell’d, uncofiin'd, 
and unknown.” 


What! do we find fault with that 
line? Yes—erase it. The poet is not 
singing a lament for sailors drowned 
at sea. He is singing the sea’s wrath 
to man. The sea bids the ship go 
down—and down she goes—he wastes 
no thought on the crew—nor on their 
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wives and sweethearts. What can it 
possibly be to him that they sink 


“ Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, 
and unknown ?” 


. But to cut the matter short—or to 
take the bull by the horns—the line 
as it stands, viewing it as an expres- 
sion of human sympathy and sorrow 
in the poet's heart forgetting the sea 
in the sailors, is an ambitious failure. 
’Tis a cold accumulation of melan- 
choly circumstances which were all 
inevitable — of which the opposites 
were impossible—debarred by nature 
and fate. ‘There is no pathos in it— 
“ not a bit.”” It is absurd—it is ludi- 
crous—yes—it makes us laugh— 
though, rather than laugh at misery, 
human or brute, we would choose to 
pass all our life in the Cave of 'Tropho- 
nius. ‘* Without a grave’—who was 
to dig it? Show us sexton, spade, sod. 
As on dry land no man ever yet was 
drowned—so at sea no man cver yet 
was buried but in the water—that is 
first—till the sea perhaps stamps him 
into the sand. Notwithstanding all 
that, all men speak of the sailor's grave 
—though, were they to ask themselves 
what they meant, they would proba- 
bly answer—fish. ‘ Uncoffined”— 
why the carpenter had other work 
during all this stormy homebound 
voyage than to get up coffins for the 
crew. The Jast thing he did was to 
cut away her masts. But she was 
water-logged, and would not right— 
blew up without powder which by 
that time was mire—and then was 
sucked into the jaws of the Old One— 
like Jonah into the whale’s belly. 
Uncoffined, indeed! Why the whole 
four hundred men were in blue jack- 
ets—most of them sober enough in all 
conscience—but not a few drunk as 
blazes—some capering about stark 
mad—and one delirious Jacky Tar 
dancing a hornpipe on the quarter- 
deck, maugre the remonstrances of 
the Chaplain. ‘* Unknelled’’—who 
was to toll the bell? Davy Jones— 
and he did toll it—the ship’s bell—a 
very Paganini ringing a full peal on 
its single self—and with most mira- 
culous organ multiplying triple-bobs, 
and bob-majors—in mockery of the 
funeral—as if it were a marriage— 
and strange must it have been to the 
ears of the more tenacious of life and 
timber among the sinking crew to hear 
below all that booming, and above it the 








well-known music from the steeples in’ 
both towns —both Devonport and Ply. 
mouth—welecoming the old Frigate 
safe back again to the quiet Tamar, 


To return— 


‘* His steps are not upon thy paths—thy 
fields 
Are not a spoil for him.” 


Why, you said all that and more not 
two minutes ago. Had you triedita 
third time, we do not doubt you might 
have still farther diluted it. But what 
means ‘ his steps are not upon thy 
paths: We fear it must be taken 
literally, and, in that case, it is poor 
stuff. Figuratively it is not true; 
for “ his steps ave upon thy paths,” 
while “ ten thousand fleets sweep 
over thee.” The half-angry, half. 
scornful rising of the sea against the 
** vile strength man wields for earth's 
destruction” may pass for good—very 
fine to those who love falsettoes, 
But the stanza, as it grows inhuman, 
ceases to be English, and as it grows 
impious, ceases to be grammatical ; 
and we ask forgiveness of all Cockneys, 
alive or dead, whom we have ever 
calumniated, on the score of their sins 
having been outsinned till they ap. 
pear to be * frailties that lean to vir. 
tue’s side,” by 

“¢ Thou dashest him to earth—<here le 

him vay 1!” 


Then follow some strong lines 
about the Armaments, which you are 
at liberty to admire as much as you 
please, especially 


** And monarchs tremble in their capi 
tals ;” 


but pray take notice that they but set 
in a somewhat different point of view 
what was said in the preceding stanza 
about the sea’s disposing of ‘ the vile 
strength he wields for earth’s destrue- 
tion.” 


‘* These are thy toys, and, as the snowy 
flake, 
They melt into thy yest of waves,” 


is mere repetition. « A drop of rain” 
and “ the snowy flake” is but the 
same image; and “ yest of waves” 
is no improvement on Shakspeare’s 
«© yesfy waves,” ‘ THAT SWALLOW 
NAVIGATION Ur”—Heaven! earth! and 
sea! what an awful expression ! 

The stanza about Assyria, Greece, 
Rome, and Carthage reads grandly at 
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first sight—and grand let it be; but 

pray do you distinctly understand the 

meaning 0 

“ Thy waters wasted them while they were 
free ?” 

To our ear the words have no mean- 

ing at all—nor have these so much 

as the writer thought— 


** Their decay _ 
Has dried up realms to deserts.” 


« Those empires have decayed”— 
that is all that is really said—and ’tis 
enough. ‘* Not so thou!” on which 
the whole hangs, is unsubstantial—and 
therefore the whole sinks into nothing. 
Earth's empires have fallen, and the 
Poet laments or rejoices over their 
fall. But there were no empires on 
the sea to fall—nothing but winds and 


waves. Where, then, the contrast? 
Nowhere. As well might he have 


turned to Zahara—and, because the 

Great Desert remains unchanged, have 

glorified it above Babylon. 

“ Time writes no wrinkles on thy azure 
brow” 

is a conceit, and a most impertinent 

one. 


“Such as ereation’s dawn beheld, thou 
rollest now ” 
is false—for here are shells. 
Let us be reverent, for now the poet 
speaks of God. 


“Thou glorious mirror, where th’ Al- 
nighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests.” 
We fear the transition is violent from 
all that death and destruction to this 
physico-theological view of the ocean 
asa mirror of Deity ; and we can have 
no reluctance in saying that these 
words are rash, and will not bear re- 
flection. Intellect comprehends them 
not—Imagination disownsthem—they 
are vaut—perhaps cant; and all that 
follows, to ‘* dark heaving”’ inclusive, 
is full of noise—not fury—* signify- 
ing nothing.” << Boundless, endless, 
and sublime” is laboured writing, and 
fails to make us see in the ocean “ the 
image of Eternity ’—of such Eternity 
as is meant here—nor reconciles us to 
its being called the throne of the In- 
visible.” 
“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutor’d 
mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind,” 
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are far finer and more philosophical 
lines than those; and that the poet: 
felt not nor knew the meaning of his 
own awful words is proved by the 
ignorant atheism of 

*feven from thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ”— 


an assertion, in the sense it has here’ 
that would have excited the pity of 
Cuvier. It slips sillily in, too, be- 
tween lines with which it has no con- 
nexion, being immediately preceded 
by “the throne of the Invisible,” and 
immediately followed by 


‘feach zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fa- 
thomless, alone ”"— 


all of which epithets might have been 
spared, as all they denote had been 
expressed before, and they are rolled 
off for the sake of sound, not sense, 
though, after all, the music of the 
close is not magnificent. 

The concluding stanza seems to be 
a general favourite, and is often quot- 
ed—nor is it uninteresting as charac- 
teristic of the poet’s youth. But it 
comes worse than awkwardly upon 
the heels of its predecessor, and is but 
poorly written; nor could we ever 
see the grandeur of “ and laid my hand 
upon thy mane,” though we never 
could fail to see the absurdity of “as 
Ido here,” his Lordship being at the 
moment on shipboard, whereas in his 
«joy of youthful sports” we presume 
he was swimming—cccasionally on 
his back—and, we are willing to be- 
lieve, “borne like thy bubbles on- 
ward” fairly out of his depth, and 
without bladders. 

“ Verbal criticism,” quotha! What! 
do you at this time of day dare to tell 
us that great poets need care nothing 
about their language, that in its inspi- 
ration genius vents its ecstasies in im- 
passioned words which it is impicus to 
criticize, and which it is at once our 
duty and our delight to accept as they 
fall from the lips of an oracle. Bah! 

And they have refused to admit thy 
bust into Westminster Abbey! Alas, 
poor Byron! has it come to that at 
last! Vanitas vanitatum! Allis va- 
nity. And why such exclusion? Be- 
cause one of the greatest of England’s 
poets reviled the Christian faith, and 
believed not in the immortality of the 
soul. Therefore, after death, there 
must not be set up in that House of 
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Fame, which is a Religious Temple, lieved in a hereafter——the great poet, 
an image of the Scoffer. We heard perhaps, had net made up his mind on 
one with aloud voice cry—-wherethere the subject,—it matters not—up with 
was none to answer him—* This world him beside Milton.” 

knows nothing of what Byron thought We think on a sublime passage in 
about the next—the friends with whom _Pollok’s Course of Time. 

he walked here knew not if he be- 


‘* Take one example, to our purpose quite, 
A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who riches had and fame, beyond desire, 
An heir of fiattery, to titles born, 
And reputation, and luxurious life, 
Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 
Or to be known because his fathers were ; 
He on this height hereditary stood, 
And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of song, the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards ; and thitherward, 
By nature taught, and inward melody, 
In prime of youth he bent his eagle eye. 
No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read ; 
What sage to hear, he heard ; what scenes to see, 
He saw. And first in rambling schoolboy days 
Britannia’s mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And story-telling glens, and founts, and brooks, 
And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody and love. 
Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp ; 
And mused alone on ancient mountain-brows ; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valour fought 
In other days ; and mused onruins gray 
With years ; and drank from old and fabulous wells ; 
And plucked the vine that first-born prophets plucked ; 
And mused on famous tombs, and on the wave 
Of Ocean mused, and on the desert waste. 
The heavens and earth of every country saw, 
Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 
Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 
He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And opened new fountains in the human heart. 
Where Fancy halted, weary in her flight, 
In other men, his, fresh as morning, rose, 
And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others, though great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 
He from above descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought : and proudly stooped, as though 
It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature's self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty. 
He laid his hand upon “‘ the Ocean’s mane,” 
And played familiar with his hoary locks: 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 
In sportive twist the lightning’s fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance, seemed 5 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
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His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 
Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 
His brothers, younger brothers, whom he searee 
As equals deemed. ll passions of all men, 

The wild and tame, the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 
All creeds, all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear: 

All that was hoped, all that was feared, by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest, withered leaves ; 
Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself : 
But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean from the plains, his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 


*€ As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence as it pass’d, 
So he, through learning and through fancy, took 
His flights sublime, and on the loftiest top 
Of Fame’s dread mountain sat ; not soiled and worn, 
As if he from the earth had laboured up; 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 


* The nations gazed, and wondered much, and praised. 
Crities before him fell in humble plight, 
Confounded fell, and made debasing signs 
To eatch his eye ; and stretched and swelled themselves 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast: and many, too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering made, 
And gaye abundaut sport to after days. 


‘‘ Great man ! the nations gazed, and wondered much, 
And praised ; and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favour of his wickedness ; 
And kings to do him honour took delight. 
Thus, full of titles, flattery, honour, fame, 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition, full, 
He died—he died of what ? of wretchedness ; 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame, drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched ; then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 
His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died ; 
Died all but dreary, solitary pride ; 
And all his sympathies in being died. 
As some ill-guided bark, well-built and tall, 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then retiring, left it there to rot 
And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 
So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 
And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge, 
A wandering, weary, worn, ond wretched thing, 
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Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 

A gloomy wilderness of dying thought,— 

Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 
His groanings filled the land his numbers filled ; 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poor man! 
Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help.” 


Where’s the Sun? We know not 
in what airt to look for him, for we 
take it that we have been lying under 
this rock in a reverie for some hours, 
and who knows but it may now be 
afternoon. It is almost dark enough 
for evening—and if it be not far on in 
the day, then we shall have thunder. 
One o'clock. Usually the brightest 
hour of all the twelve—but any thing 
but bright at this moment—can there 
be an eclipse going on—an earthquake 
at his toilette—or merely a brewing of 
storm? Let us consult our almanac. 
No eclipse set down for to-day—the 
old earthquake dwells in the neigh- 
bourhood of Comrie, and has never 
been known to journey thus far north 
—besides he has for some years been 
bed-ridden ; argal there is about to be 
astorm. What a fool of a land-tor- 
toise were we to crawl up to the top 
of a mountain when we might have 
taken our choice of half-a-dozen glens 
with cottages in them every other 
mile, and a village at the end of each 
withacomfortable Change-house! And 
up which of its sides was it that we 
crawled? Not this one—for it is as 
steep as a church—and we never in 
our life peeped over the brink of an 
uglier abyss. Ay, Mister Merlin, ’tis 
wise of you to be flying home into your 
crevice—put your head below your 
wing, ald do cease that cry.—Croak ! 
croak! croak! Where is the sooty sin- 
ner? We hear he is onthe wing—but he 
either sees or smells us, probably both, 
and the horrid gurgle in his throat is 
choked by some cloud.—Surely that 
was the sughing of wings! A Bird! 
alighting within fifty yards of us— 
and from his mode of folding his 
wings—an Eagle! This is too much 
—within fifty yards of an Eagle on 
his own mountain top. Is he blind ? 
Age darkens even an Eagle’s eyes— 
but he is not old—for his plumage is 
perfect—and we see the glare of his 
far-keekers as he turns his head over 
his shoulder and regards his eyrie on 
the cliff. We would not shoot him 
for a thousand a year for life. Not 
old—how do we know that? Because 
he is a creature who is young at a 
hundred—so says Audubon—and 


Swainson—and our brother James— 
and allshepherds. Little suspects he 
who is lying so near him with a long 
pole. Our snuftfy suit is of a colour 
with the storm-stained granite—and if 
he walks this way he shall get a buf. 
fet. And he is walking this way— 
his head up, and his tail down—not 
hopping like a filthy raven—but one 
foot before the other—like a man— 
like a King. We do not altogether 
like it—it is rather alarming—he may 
not be an Eagle after all—but some. 
thing worse—“ Hurra! ye Sky-scrap. 
er! Christopher is upon you! take 
that, and that, and that’—all one 
tumbling scream, there he goes over 
the edge of the cliff. Dashed to 
death—but impossible for us to get 
the body. Whew! dashed to death 
indeed! There he wheels, all on fire, 
round the thunder-gloom.. Is it elec. 
tric matter in the atmosphere—or fear 
and wrath that illumine his wings? 

We wish we were safe down. There 
is no wind here yet—none to speak of 
—but there is wind enough, to all ap- 
pearance, in the region towards the 
west. The main body of the clouds 
is falling back on the reserve—and 
observing that movement the right 
wing deploys—as for the left it is 
broken, and its retreat will soon be a 
flight. Fear is contagious—the whole 
army has fallen into irremediable dis- 
order—has abandoned its commanding 
position—and in an hour will be self- 
driven into the sea. We call thata 
Panic. 

Glory be to the corps that covers 
the retreat. We see now the cause ot 
that retrograde movement. In the 
north-west, “ far off its coming shone,” 
and “ in numbers without number 
numberless,” lo! the adverse Host! 
Thrown out in front the beautiful 
rifle brigade comes fleetly on, ex- 
tending in open order along the 
vast plain between the acrial Pine- 
mountains to yon Fire-cliffs. The 
enemy marches in masses—the space 
between the divisions now widening 
and now narrowing—and as sure as 
we are alive we hear the sound of 
trumpets. The routed army has ral- 


lied and re-appears—and, hark, on the 
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extreme left a cannonade. Never be- 
fore had the Unholy Alliance a finer 
park of artillery—and now its fire 
opens from the great battery in the 
centre, and the hurly-burly is general 
far and wide over the whole field of 
battle. 

All this may be very fine—but 
these lead drops dancing on our hat 
tell us to take up our pole and be off, 
for that by and by the waters will be 
in flood, and we may have to pass a 
night on the mountain. Down we go. 

We do not call this the same side 
of the mountain we crawled up? If 
we do, we lie. There, all was pur- 
ple, except what was green—and we 
were happy to be a heathered legged 
body, occasionally skipping like a 
grasshopper on turf. Here, all rocks 
save stones. Get out of the way, ye 
ptarmigans. We hate shingle from 
the bottom of our ——— oh! dear! oh! 
dear! but éhis is painful—sliddering 
on shingle away down what is any 
thing but an inclined plane—feet fore- 
most--accompanied with rattling de- 
bris--at_ railroad speed—every twen- 
ty yards or so dislodging a stone as 
big as oneself, who instantly joins the 
procession, and there they go hopping 
and jumping along with us, some be- 
fore, some at each side, and, we shud- 
der to think of it, some behind—well 
somersetted over our head, thou Grey 
Wacké—but merey on us, and for- 
give us our sins, for if this lasts, in 
another minute we are all at the bot- 
tom of that pond of pitch. 

Here we are—sitting! How we were 
brought to assume this rather uneasy 
posture we do not pretend to say. We 
confine ourselves to the fact. Sitting ! 
beside a Tarn. Our escape appears 
to have been little less than miracu- 
lous, and must have been mainly owing, 
under Providence, to our pole. Who's 
laughing? ’Tis you, you old Witch, 
in hood and cloak, crouching on the 
cliff, as if you were warming your 
hands at the fire. Hold your tongue 
—and you may sit there to all eternity 
if you choose—you cloud. ridden hag ! 
No—there will be a blow-up some day 
—as there evidently has been here be- 
fore now—but no more Geology— 
from the tarn, who is a tarnation deep 
’un, runs a rill, and he offers to be 
our guide down tothe Low Country. 

Why, this does not look like the 
same day. No gloom here—but a 
green serenity—not so poetical per- 
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haps, but, in a human light, far pre- 
ferable to a “ brown horror.” No 


sulphureous smell —* the air is 
balm.” No sultriness—how cool the 


circulating medium! ‘no our youth, 
when we had wings on our feet—and 
were a feathered Mercury—Cherub we 
never were nor Cauliflower—by flying, 
in our weather-wisdom, from glen to 
glen, we have made one day a whole 
week—with, at the end, a Sabbath. 
For all over the really mountaineous 
region of the Highlands, every glen has 
its own indescribable kind of day—all 
vaguely comprehended under the One 
Day that may happen to be uppermost 
—and Lowland meteorologists, meeting 
in the evening after a long absence— 
having, perhaps, parted that morning 
—on comparing notes lose their tem- 
per, and have been even known to 
proceed to extremities in defence of 
facts well-established of a most con- 
tradictory and irreconcilable nature. 

Here is an angler fishing with the 
fly. In the glen beyond that range he 
would have used the minnow—and in 
the huge hollow behind our friends to 
the South-east, he might just as well 
try the bare hook--though it is not 
universally true that trouts don’t rise 
when there is thunder. Let us see 
how he throws. Whatacable! Flies! 
Tufts of heather. Hollo, you there ; 
friend, what sport? What sport we 
say? No answer; are you deaf? 
Dumb? He flourishes his flail and is 
mute. Let us try what a whack on 
the back may elicit. Down he flings 
it, and staring on us with a pair of 
most extraordinary eyes, and a beard 
like a goat, is off like a shot. Alas! 
we have frightened the wretch out of 
his few poor wits, and he may kill him- 
self among the rocks. He is indeed an 
idiot—deaf and dumb. We remem- 
ber seeing him near this very spot 
forty years ago—and he was not young 
then— they often live to extreme 
old age. No wonder he was terrified 
—for we are duly sensible of the outré 
tout ensemble we must have suddenly 
exhibited in the glimmer that visits 
those weak red eyes—he is an albino. 
That whack was rash, to say the 
least of it—our pole was too much for 
him—but we hear him whining—and 
moaning—and, good God! there heis 
on his knees with hands claspt in sup- 
plication—* dinna kill me—dinna kill 
me—’am silly—’am silly—and folk say 
‘am auld-auld--auld.” 
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The harmless creature is convinced 
we are not going to kill him—takes 
from our hand what he calls his fish- 
ing rod and tackle—and laughs like 
an owl. ‘ Ony meat—ony meat— 
ony meat?” Yes, innocent, there is 
some meat in this wallet, and you and 
T shall have our dinner.” “ Ho! ho! 
ho! ho! a smelled, a smelled! A can 
say the Lord’s Prayer.” ‘ What’s 
your name, my man ?” “ Daft Dooggy 
the Haveril.” ‘* Sit down, Dugald.” 


a 


[Sept. 


i 





of water on the brain will do itso wise 
physicians say, and we believe it. For 
all that, the brain is not the soul. He 
takes the food with a kind of how], 
and carries it away to some distance, 
muttering “ a aye eats by mysel!” 
He is saying grace! And now he is 
eating like an animal. ’Tis a saying 
of old, “ Their lives are hidden with 
God!” 

Let us read a page of Pollock. Here 
is a sublime passage. 




























































A sad mnystery all this—a few drops 


‘* Wisdom took up her harp, and stood in place 
Of frequent concourse, stood in every gate, 
By every way, and walked in every street ; 
And, lifting up her voice, proclaimed: ‘ Be wise, 
Ye fools! be of an understanding heart 3 
Forsake the wicked, come not near his house, 


Pass by, make haste, depart and turn away. Y 
Me follow, me, whose ways are pleasantness, V 
Whose paths are peace, whose end is perfect joy.’ Py ¥ 
The seasons came and went, and went and came, purs 
To teach men gratitude ; and as they passed, The 
Gave warning of the lapse of time, that else but, 
Had stolen unheeded by. The gentle flowers --y 
Retired, and stooping o'er the wilderness, repé 
Talked of humility, and peace, and love. to p 
The dews came down unseen at evening-tide, new 
And silently their bounties shed, to teach dati 
Mankind unostentatious charity. Tre 
With arm in arm the forest rose on high, ever 
And lesson gave of brotherly regard. . The 
And, on the rugged mountain-brow exposed, is tl 
Bearing the blast alone, the ancient oak less 
Stood, lifting high his mighty arm, and still 
To courage in distress exhorted loud. a 
A 
The flocks, the herds, the birds, the streams, the breeze, 
Attuned the heart to melody and love. we 
Mercy stood in the cloud, with eye that wept old 
Essential love! and from her glorious bow a 
Bending to kiss the earth in token of peace, ony 
With her own lips, her gracious lips, which God whi 
Of sweetest accent made, she whispered still, they 
She whispered to Revenge, Forgive, forgive. and 
The Sun rejoicing round the earth, announced onl; 
Daily the wisdom, power, and love of God. 
The Moon awoke, and from her maiden face, Chi 
Shedding her cloudy locks, looked meekly forth, the 
And with her virgin stars walked in the heavens, brig 
Walked nightly there, conversing, as she walked, est 
Of purity, and holiness, and God. mo! 
In dreams and visions, sleep instructed much. sho: 
Day uttered speech to day, and night to night pal 
Taught knowledge. Silence had a tongue; the grave, by 
The darkness, and the lonely waste, had each sall 
A tongue that ever said, Man! think of God! dea 
Think of thyself! think of eternity !— ’ bett 


Fear God, the thunders said, Fear God, the waves. fan} 
Fear God, the lightning of the storm replied. 


Fear God, deep loudly answered back to deep : we 
And, in the temples of the Holy One, Yer 
Messiah’s messengers, the faithful few, Far 


Faithful ‘mong many false, the Bible opened, 
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And cried, Repent! repent ye sons of men ! 

Believe, be saved ; and reasoned awfully 

Of temperance, righteousness, and judgment soon 

To come, of ever-during life and death : 

And chosen bards from age to age awoke 

The sacred lyre, and full on folly’s ear, 

Numbers of righteous indignation poured : 

And God omnipotent, when mercy failed, 

Made bare his holy arm, and with the stroke 

Of vengeance smote ; the fountains of the deep 

Broke up, heaven’s windows opened, and sent on men 
A flood of wrath, sent plague and famine forth ; 

With earthquake rocked the world beneath, with storms 
Above laid cities waste, and turned fat lands 

To barrenness, and with the sword of war 

In fury marched, and gave them blood to drink. 

Angels remonstrated, Mercy beseeched, 

Heaven smiled and frowned, Hell groaned, Time fled, Death shook 
His dart, and threatened to make repentance vain.” 


Yes it is sublime. 

We leave the harmless—not unhap- 
py wretch—and refreshed by the fowl, 
pursue our journey down the glen. 
There ought to be a kirk not far off, 
but, perhaps, it has been pulled down 
—yet we hope not—let kirks that need 
repairing be repaired—but ’tis a sin 
to pull one down—at all events let the 
new be always built on the old foun- 
dations. There it is—and the Plane- 
Trees. Why should we know it again 
even to the very size of the slates! 
They are the same slates—their colour 
is the same—the roof neither more nor 
less weather-stained than it was forty 
years ago. 

After a time old buildings undergo 
no perceptible change—any more than 
old trees. And when they have be- 
en to feel the touch of decay, it is 
ong before they look melancholy— 
while they still continue to be used, 
they cannot help looking cheerful— 
and even dilapidation itself is painful 
only when felt to be lifeless ! 

But there we Three sat on the 
Church-yard wall! The wittiest of 
the witty—the wildest of the wild—the 
brightest of the bright—and the bold- 
est of the bold —he was, within a 
month, drowned at sea.—How genius 
shone o’er thy fine features, yet how 
palethou ever wast! thou whosatst then 
by the Sailor's side, and listened to his 
tallies with a mournful smile—friend ! 
dearest to our soul! loving us far 


‘better than we deserved ; for though 


faultless thou, yet tolerant of all our 
frailties—and in those days of hope 
from thy lips how elevating was praise! 
Yet seldom do we think of thee! 
For months—years—not at all——not 





once—sometimes not even when b 
some chance we hear your name—it 
meets our eyes written on books that 
once belonged to you and that you 
gave us—and of you it recalls no 
image. Yet we sank down to the floor 
on hearing thou wast dead-—ungrateful 
to thy memory for many years we 
were not——but it faded away till we for- 
got thee utterly, and we have never 
visited thy grave ! 

It would seem that many men desire 
to doubt the Immortality of the Soul. 
Why—why? Argue the question as 
low as you choose—yet you cannot be 
brought to a conviction of its mortal. 
ity. Let the natural persuasion of a 
man’s mind be that in this world he 
perishes, then this world is all to him, 
his Reason gives him over to sense 
and passion. Let*the persuasion, the 
hope, the mere desire of his mind 
be to the belief in worlds of future 
life, and all his higher mind becomes 
moral together. We are not to con- 
ceive of it merely as a belief to be de- 
liberately, and with calculation, act- 
ed upon ; but asa belief infusing itself 
into all our thoughts and feelings. 
How different are my affections if they 
are towards flowers, which the blast of 
death will wither, or towards spirits 
which are but beginning to live in my 
sight, but are gathering good and evil 
here, for a life I cannot measure. We 
urge the morality of the question not 
as if we spoke to men who held vice to 
be-their interest, and who are to be 
dragged back from it by violence; butto 
men as beings holding virtue to betheir 
highest interest, but feeling how weak 
their nobler moods are against the 
force of their passions, and wishing 
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for every assistance to the pursuit him on the top of a mountain, wheg 
of their higher destination. To those we were walking in the glen. How 
who wish to feel their nature rise, not he got there it is not for us to say— 
to feel it sink, this belief, in any butthere he was—andhetook his staneg : 
degree in which they can find reason with such an air of independence, that Tw 
to embrace it, is an immense blessing. it was some time before we could be. vemne 
In ali morality the disposition to be- lieve our eyes that it was him—but our and ¢ 
lieve is half the belief, and the strong suspicions having been awakened bya liest t 
inducements of opinion, to all good Lord Burleigh shake of the head— able n 
men, arise out of their own life. Itis an unconscious practice of ours—as days. 
much to be able to say to the sceptic, we believe on the authority of friends Long 
‘‘ The great reason of your disbelief who have seen us in earnest conversa. om 
is not the force of the arguments on tion with ourselves—we detected him well ; 
which you seem to yourself to rest by waving our hat round our head— liberal 
your convictions, but the inaptitude of when, taken off his guard and relap. fg !°P: 
your mind for a better belief; andthat sing into his servitude, the magnani- * M2 
inaptitude arises from habits and mous hero performed the same evolu: Frene 
states of mind, which, when they are tion with a dexterity equal to any in. fy Yt" 
distinctly exposed to you, you your- _ habitant of the Brocken. reared 
self acknowledge to be condemnable.” There is a disturbance! Bang they fensiv 
Take first out of the mind everything go, barrel after barrel, tothe tune of ten ety 
that is an actual obstruction to the be- or twenty—and then what a burst of ined 
lief—obtain perfect suspense—and let bagpipes! A Shooting Lodge so near last h 
then the arguments weigh. Surely,if the Old Kirk! And pray why not? fifteen 
morality means any thing, itis much We hope it is a Shooting-Lodge—or, only | 
tosay in favour of any belief, that the at any rate, a Tent. the ex 
state of morality necessarily produces A Tent—and of the most magnifi- Prt 
it. cent description—fit to hold a troop. a. 
Singular that we have not heard a We like to see things done in style— — aT 
shot the whole day. ‘The Duke must and this is bang up to the mark. Ay ae 
have given them a jubilee. But we —there he is—in his native dress—his o.. 
have traversed the dominions of more name— _ The 
Dukes than one—since seven in the ,, y. Oa dietiaiais wr ne? fairly 
morning—it is now, we should say, ell do we know, but may not tell; = : 
seven in the evening—yet not a single but tis that of a warlike clan—and he ke ‘de 
sportsman have we seen. Birds is their Chieftain. Those noble look- re ‘ 
enough—along our Pole we oceasion- ing men around him are Southrons— ee. F. 
ally took a vizy at an old cock—and they have too much fine sense to _— 
cur Wallet would have beencrammed mount the tartan—and we think we mats 
had it all the pouts we covered—but see One on whom Victoria is thought tion be 
we have had the day and the desert all to have looked sweet at her Corona- ud se 
to ourselves—and only once imagined _ tion. i sd ‘ 
—but did not mention it—that we *¢ Ourhonoured Mr North, have you ri 
sawa Deer. Nota human being,in- dropt from heaven in among us?” ei 
deed, of any sort, but poor Dugald, We have.” ‘How did you travel, procity 
has crossed our way—so not a soul our dear Christopher?’ “ In a bal- — ? 
had we to talk to but ourown shadow. loon.” ‘ Where’s your ballast--our — . 
On some occasions it was not easy beloved Kit?” “ On our back.” “ God Land : 
to look at him without laughing——- bless you—are you well?” “ Toll- gam 
leaping side by side with us onhis Pole loll.” “ You must stay with us & ‘si 7 
—in a style beyond the grotesque— week?” “Two.” ‘Give us your it 
sometimes suddenly shrinking into a hand on that?’ Both.” « You th nya 
droich of a broad-backed bandy—and have not dined?” “No.” “Stir ‘i 
then as suddenly dwindling himself your stumps, ye villains—and let the oe : 
out into a Daddy-Long-Legs, striding tables be spread for va ¥ 
as if he had discovered the longitude. ‘ Our Guipr, PHtILosopHer, AND me « 


; : ‘ 7 us, | 
You may not believe it, but we saw FRIEND,’”’ Dm 
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THE RECIPROCITY AND COLONIAL SYSTEMS. 


Two different. principles have go- 
yerned this country in their foreign 
and colonial relations, from the ear- 
liest time when it became a consider- 
able maritime power, down to these 
days. The first originated with the 
Long Parliament and the bold saga- 
cious policy of the Protector Crom- 
well; the last took its rise amidst the 
liberal ideas and enlarged philan- 
thropy which arose in this country af- 
ter the glorious termination of the 
French Revolutionary war. The first 
system, which endured for 170 years, 
reared up the greatest, the most ex- 
tensive, and the most powerful mari- 
time and colonial empire that ever ex- 
isted on the face of the earth. The 
last has been in operation only for 
fifteen years, and it has already not 
only brought imminent danger upon 
the extremities of our colonial domi- 
nion, but weakened to an alarming 
degree the maritime resources by 
which the authority of the parent 
state is to be supported and maintain- 
ed. 

The two systems have now at length 
fairly come into collision. The inte- 
rests of our foreign trade and our 
colonial possessions have forlong been 
decidedly at variance, and the mon- 
grel system of policy generated be- 
tween them cannot much longer be 
maintained. We must make our elec- 
tion between the two systems. Either 
we must trust to our colonies, and con- 
sider them as the main stay of our na- 
tional strength, or we must throw 
them overboard, and rely on the reci- 
procity system to maintain an exten- 
sive commercial intercourse with fo- 
reign and independent nations. It is 
quite impossible we can maintain the 
advantages of both systems. Either 
we must give up our colonies and 
trust to the good-will and interests of 
foreign nations for our trade, or we 
must adhere to our colonies, and, re- 
lying on the efficient protection, equi- 
table rule, and mutual interchange of 
good deeds which they receive from 
us, become comparatively indifferent 
to the competition, the jealousy, or 
the hostility of the rest of the world. 

It is utterly impossible, we repeat, 
to enjoy at once the advantages of 
both systems. The colonial system 
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is founded upon the principle, that our 
own industry, whether at home or 
abroad, is to obtain a decided prefer- 
ence over that of other nations; and 
that in the benefits arising from the 
mutual interchange of productions 
from distant parts of our own empire 
with each other, we shall find a suffi- 
cient compensation for the commer- 
cial rivalry or jealous hostility of 
other states. The reciprocity system 
is founded on the principle, that the 
great thing to be considered is, where 
the commodities which we require 
can be purchased cheapest; that if 
they can be got at a lower rate from 
other states than our own trans-marine 
possessions, no hesitation whatever 
should be felt in preferring the cheap 
merchant in foreign states; and that 
there is in reality no danger in such a 
proceeding, inasmuch as the principle 
common to all nations of buying 
wherever they can cheapest, and sell- 
ing dearest, will necessarily lead all 
states to the great commercial empo- 
rium of the world, if no undue restric- 
tions are imposed upon its foreign 
trade ; and that foreign hostility or 
jealousy need not be apprehended as 
long as we can attract the ships of all 
nations to our harbours by the dura- 
ble bond of their common interests. 
We shall consider in the sequel which 
of these two systems is the better 
founded. At present the material 
point to observe is, that the policy of 
the state must, in the main, be found- 
ed on the preference given to your 
own people, or the free admission of 
strangers, but that it is impossible to 
reconcile both ; for no great colonial 
empire will continue its allegiance to 
the parent state, unless, in return for 
their subjection to the rule of a dis- 
tant power, its members receive sub- 
stantial advantages which would be 
lost by its overthrow. 

The vital point which separates 
these two systems is, whether the 
ruling power in the dominant state be 
the producers or the consumers. The 
producers, whether of grain, of butcher 
meat, of manufactures, or of shipping, 
strenuously maintain that the great 
object of Government shouldbe to give 
encouragement to your own industry, 
and prevent the rivalry or competi- 

x 
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tion of foreign states from encroach- 
ing upon or injuring your domestic 
farmers and manufacturers. Under 
this system, and by these ideas, the 
eommercial policy of the country has 
been conducted for 170 years before 
1820. The object of legislation in 
all its branches was to secure to their 
own subjects the benefit of their own 
trade and manufactures and con- 
sumption, and to shut out as much as 
possible the competition of foreign 
states. As it was evident, however, 
that the inhabitants of the British is- 
lands, taken by themselves, could not 
keep pace with the necessity for a 
vent arising from the extension of 
our manufactures, it became a leading 
object with Government to plant co- 
lonies in many different parts of the 
world, and to bend all the national ef- 
forts towards the increase of that co- 
lonial empire, and the conquest of 
those similar establishments of our 
enemies which might interfere with 
their progress. The leading efforts 
of the British Cabinet during all the 
wars of the last century were to en- 
large and protect our colonial empire. 
Towards this object the bulk, both of 
the naval and military resources of the 
nation, were constantly directed, and 
for this end continental operations 
were almost uniformly starved and ne- 
glected. Lord Chatham successfully 
prosecuted this system through all 
the glories of the Seven Years’ War ; 
Lord North strove, under darker aus- 
pices, to prevent it from being subvert- 
ed during the disastrous contestagainst 
American independence ; and Mr Pitt 
re-asserted the same principles during 
the Revolutionary war, and reared up 
the greatest colonial empire that was 
ever witnessed upon earth. 

To cement and secure this immense 
dominion, two principles were early 
adopted and steadily acted upon by 
the British Government. The first 
of these was to maintain, by the 
utmost exertions of the national re- 
sources, a great and powerful navy, 
capable at all times of striking terror 
into our enemies, and affording a per- 
manent and effectual protection to the 
most distant possessions of our colo- 
nial empire. Being well aware that 
this indispensable object could not be 
gained without the greatest possible 
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[Sept, 
attention to the support of our mari. 
time power, they not only at all times 
devoted a large portion of the public 
resources to the maintenance and ip. 
crease of the royal navy, but, by a 
steady system of policy, endeavoured 
to give our own seamen an advantage 
over those of foreign nations in the 
supply of the home market. It was 
on this principle that the celebrated 
Navigation Laws of England were 
founded, the leading objects of which 
were to secure to our own ships and 
seamen exclusively the trade with our 
colonies, and between our colonies 
and foreign states, and to give greater 
advantages to our own sailors than 
those of other nations enjoyed, by im. 
posinga heavierduty on goods brought 
in foreign vessels than in those which 
were built in our own harbours and 
navigated by our own seamen. And 
also, in many instances, to allow smal- 
ler drawbacks upon articles exported 
in foreign than those exported in Bri- 
tish ships. Whatever objections may 
be stated on theory to this system, 
there can be no question that expe. 
rience had demonstrated its practical 
expedience, as it had raised the Bri- 
tish naval and colonial powers in no 
very long period, from inconsiderable 
beginnings, to an unparalleled state 
of grandeur and power, and laid the 
foundation for the inevitable spread 
of the British race and language 
through every quarter of the habit- 
able globe. 

The reciprocity system is founded 
upon principles diametrically the re- 
verse of these. The principle on 
which 7¢ rests is, that, however advan- 
tageoussuch arestrictive system might 
have been when other nations chose 
to submit to it, it necessarily became 
detrimental as soon as foreign states 
resolved to assert their independence, 
and threatened us with measures of re- 
taliation; and that the moment the 
resolution to adopt such measures 
was seriously entertained and acted 
upon by other states, there was noal- 
ternative but to embrace a genuine 
fair reciprocity system, or to submit to 
see ourselves excluded from the com- 
merce of the greater part of the civil 
ized world. 

Mr Porter,* in his late valuable 
statistical publication, thus explains 





* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, II. p. 162. 
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the Reciprocity Acts (4 Geo. IV. e. 
“7,and5 Geo. IV. c. 1). “ These acts 
authorized his Majesty, by Order in 
Council, to permit the importation and 
exportation of goods in foreign vessels, 
on payment of the same duties as were 
chargeable when imported in British 
vessels, in favour of all such countries 
as should not levy discriminating du- 
ties upon goods imported into those 
countries in British vessels; and fur- 
ther, to levy upon the vessels of such 
countries, when frequenting British 
ports, the same tonnage-duties as are 
chargeable on British vessels. A 
power was, on the other hand, given 
to the Crown by these Acts of Parlia- 
ment, to impose additional duties upon 
goods and shipping against any coun- 
tries which should levy higher duties 
in the case of the employment of Bri- 
tish vessels in the trade with those 
countries. The concessions thus made 
met with only a feeble opposition, the 
principal act having passed the Com- 
mous by a majority of 5 to 1. 

“ Under the authority of these Acts 
of Parliament, reciprocity treaties have 
been concluded with the following 
countries, Viz. :— 
Conchided in 

1824 
1824 
1824 
1824 
1825 
1825 
1825 
1825 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1826 


Prussia, 

Hanover, 

Denmark, 

Oldenburg’, 

Mecklenburg, 

Bremen, 

Hamburg, ° 
Lubeck, : A ; 
States of Rio de la Plata, 
Colombia, 

France, . . 
Sweden and Norway, 
Mexico, . . - . 
Brazil, .  . - 5 1827 . 
Austria, .. —— 1829*’ 

In order to illustrate the magnitude 
of the change thus made, we shall 
subjoin the following statement by the 
same author, of the principles of the 
restrictive system, so far as the Navi- 
gation Laws were concerned, and the 
state necessity which it was con- 
ceived rendered it necessary to aban- 
don them :— 

“ The part of our restrictive system 
Which was viewed with the greatest 
favour among all classes, was embo- 
died in the measure generally known 
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under the name of the Navigation 
Act. The foundation of this act was 
laid during the Protectorate, and the 
system was perfected by the 12th 
Charles II. chap. 18. This act pro- 
vided that no mefchandise of either 
Asia, Africa, or America should be 
imported into Great Britain in any 
but English built ships, navigated by 
an English commander, and having at 
least three-fourths of their crew Eng- 
lish. Besides this exclusive right im- 
parted to British shipping, discrimi- 
nating duties were imposed, so that 
goods which might still be imported 
in foreign ships from Europe, were in 
that case more highly taxed than if 
imported under the English flag. The 
system here described continued to be 
steadily and pertinaciously maintained 
during more than 160 years, and was 
looked upon as a monument of wisdom 
and prudence, to which was mainly 
attributable the degree of commercial 
greatness to which we had attained.” 
‘“‘ The earliest deviation from the Na- 
vigation Act that was sanctioned by 
Parliament, arose out of the treaty 
with the United States of America in 
1815. The States, soon after the esta- 
blishment of their independence, had 
passed a navigation law in favour of 
their shipping, similar in all its main 
provisions to the English law; and it 
affords an instructive lesson, that the 
practical carrying out of this restric- 
tive system to its fullest extent by the 
two nations was found to be so un- 
productive of all good effect as to call 
for its abandonment. By this treaty 
the ships of the two countries were 
placed reciprocally upon the same 
footing in the ports of England and 
the United States, and all discrimi. 
nating duties chargeable upon the 
goods which they conveyed were mu- 
tually repealed. It adds greatly to 
the value of this concession, that it was 
made by no disciple of free-trade doc- 
trines, but was forced by the very 
consequences of the system itself, from 
a Government opposed to all change 
in the direction of relaxation. From 
that moment it was easy to foretell the 
abandonment of all the most effective 
parts of our long-cherished system of 
protection, since every country that 
desired to remove the disadvantages 
under which we had placed its ship- 





* Portet’s Progtess of the Nation, II. p. 168, 
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ping had it thenceforward in its power, 
by adopting our plans in the spirit of 
retaliation, to compel us to a relaxation 
of our code. It is worthy of remark, 
that amidst all the complaints that 
have been made by British shipowners 
of the abandonment of their interests 
by their Government, it has never 
been attempted to question the pro- 
priety of the American treaty, nor to 
complain of its results.” * 

Such were the expectations and pre- 
dictions of the supporters of the reci- 
procity system. Let us enquire now, 
how far ** Experience, the great test of 
truth,” has established their principles 
or justified their anticipations. 

Let us first enquire what has been 
the effect of the reciprocity system 
upon the maritime strength and re- 
sources of the empire, and then exa- 
mine whether or not these effects have 
been counterbalanced by the increase 
of foreign trade and commerce with 
the countries with whom reciprocity 
treaties have been concluded. 

One of Mr Porter’s Tables exhibits 
the growth of our foreign trade and 
shipping for every year from 1801 till 
the close of 1822, being the period 
when the change of policy was intro- 
duced, and from it it appears that 
during the period of twenty-two years, 
when the old system was in operation, 
the progress of our own shipping had 
been rapid beyond all precedent in this 
or any other state, the foreign shipping 
employed in conducting our trade had 
been altogether stationary, or rather 
declining. During that period the 
British ships and tonnage had about 
doubled, while the foreign ships and 
tonnage had declined, viz. from 5497 
ships and 780,000 tons, to 4069 ships 
and 582,000 tons. Another table again 
shows the progress of British and 
foreign shipping from the year 1823, 
when the reciprocity system came into 
operation, to the close of 1836, and it 
shows that during the twelve years that 
the present reciprocity system has con- 
tinued, the British shipping has in- 
creased only from 11,733 vessels and 
179,700 tons to 14,347 vessels and 
2,500,000 tons, while the foreign ship- 
ping outwards has increased from 
563,000 to 1,035,000 tons. It is clear 
to demonstration, therefore, that under 
the reciprocity system, notwithstand- 
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ing, as we shall immediately see, the 
prodigious growth of our colonial 
trade during the same period, the rela. 
tive proportion of foreign and British 
shipping employed in carrying on our 
trade has been totally changed ; that 
the former has doubled, while the lat. 
ter has only augmented hardly more 
than a fourth; that of the 3,500,000 
tons now employed in conducting Bri. 
tish trade, no less than 1,000,000 be. 
long to foreigners; and that if the 
same relative proportion shall continue 
between them for twelve years longer, 
the quantity of foreign shipping em. 
ployed in conducting our own trade 
will be equal to that of the whole Bri. 
tish empire; in other words, we shall 
have nursed up in our own harbours, 
a foreign maritime force equal to our 
own. 

In order still farther to illustrate 
this important point of the stationary 
condition of the British commercial 
navy, we refer to two tables, showing 
the number of ships belonging to the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies, 
in Europe and our colonies, from 1803 
down to the commencement of the 
reciprocity system in 1822, and from 
that period down to the present time. 
From these tables, which every in- 
telligent reader must see to be of in- 
calculable importance, three things 
are evident. 

1. That, under the navigation law 
system, the British shipping in Eu- 
rope increased, in twenty years, from 
18,000 to 21,000 ships ; that is, bya 
sixth. 

2. That, under the reciprocity sys. 
tem, the British ships declined, in 
twelve years, from 21,042 to 20,388, 
being nearly a tenth. 

3. That the loss thus experienced 
in the reciprocity system, in Europe, 
was counterbalanced, and more than 
counterbalanced, by the extraordinary 
growth in our colonial trade, during 
the same period, to which the reci- 
procity system did not apply, as it was 
exclusively reserved, on the principle 
of the navigation laws, to ourselves, 
the vessels engaged in that trade ha- 
ving increased, during these twelve 
years only, from 3500 to 5432, and 
theirtonnage from 230,000 to 442,000. 
It is not difficult, in these circum- 
stances, to see in what quarter the 





* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, II, 159, 160, 
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real strength and future hopes of the 
British empire are to be found. 

The same result is shown by another 
Table, exhibiting the proportions in 
which the British and foreign seamen 
are employed in the trade with Prus- 
sia) Denmark, France, Sweden, and 
Norway, with whom reciprocity trea- 
ties have been concluded. 

It distinctly appears that, under 
the reciprocity system, the trade with 
the Baltic States, Prussia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark has, for the 
most part, fallen into the hands of 
foreigners. And, as an illustration of 
the way in which the foreign shipping 
has grown up, so as to overshadow 
the British, we refer to another 
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Table, showing the progress of the 
trade of these countries, from 1322 to 
1831, by which the relative progress 
of the British and foreign trade with 
those countries where reciprocity 
treaties have been concluded is clearly 
demonstrated, and which is calculated 
to shake the nerves of even the most 
ardent supporters of the reciprocity 
system. Under the operation of the 
reciprocity system, the British ships 
employed in the trade with Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Prussia have 
declined; and the foreign shipping 
employed in the trade between these 
countries and Great Britain has in- 
creased as follows :— 


British declined with Prussia from 539 ships to 270 


Denmark, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 


57 ships to 16 
168 ships to 15 
123 ships to 66 


Prussian ships, with Great Britain, increased from 258 to 903 


Danish, ; ‘ ° 
Norwegian, , 
Swedish, ; 


And thus much for the reciprocity 
system on the interests of our mari- 
time force in our intercourse with the 
Baltic trade. 

There is one country with whom, 
under the reciprocity system, com- 
menced in 1816, that system has been 
attended with remarkable advantages, 
and that is the United States of North 
America. The example of the effect 
of this system with that country is fre- 


44 to 624 


. ° . 558 to 785 
: . . 71 to 250 


quently referred to, by the reciprocity 
partisans, as the strongest proof of 
the justice of their principles; but, 
in reality, it is the strongest confirma- 
tion of those which we are now sup- 
porting. 

The following Table exhibits the 
progress of foreign trade between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
both in British and American bot- 
toms, from the year 1822 to 1836. 





INWARDS. 





British. 


Foreign. 








United States, Tons. 


37,385 
63,606 
44,994 
38,943 
47,711 
73,204 
80,158 


Ships. 
138 
237 
157 
133 
158 
238 
256 
192 
197 
289 
284 
226 


95,203 
86,383 














61,343 | 
65,130 | 
91,787 | 





Tons. 
156,054 
165,699 
153,475 
196,863 
151,765 
217,535 
138,174 
162,327 
214,166 
229,869 
167,359 
226,483 
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Thus, under the reciprocity system 
with that country, the trade has in- 
creased between 1822 and 1836, from 
138 ships to 226 ; while the American 
has increased only from 500 to 542. 
And the British tonnage swelled from 
37,385 to 86,383, while the Ameri- 
can tonnage has increased only from 
156,054 to 226,483. 

This result, however, so far from 
being a proof that the reciprocity 
system, in its application to the trade 
of Great Britain with the old states of 
the world, is founded on just principles, 
demonstrates diametrically the reverse. 
The reciprocity system has proved of 
advantage to the British shipping in 
the intercourse with America, because 
labour and all the articles employed in 
the building of ships are so much 
dearerin America thanin Great Britain 
that the British shipowners can carry 
on the trade at a cheaper rate than the 
American, and, therefore, under an 
equal system of duties, the British 
shipping has gained the advantage. 
There cannot be a doubt of the expe- 
diency of that system in its application 
to countries where ship-building and 
navigation are more expensive than 
they are in this, and, therefore, Mr 


Huskisson acted perfectly wisely in 
concluding a treaty with America on 
such terms. But the real point of 
doubt is, not whether such a system is 
expedient with countries where ship. 
building is dearer, but whether it is 
expedient with countries where ship. 
building is cheaper than in Great 
Britain. And, with reference to that 
point, it is clear that the fact that the 
reciprocity system has worked to the 
prejudice of America, which builds 
ships dearer than England, is founded 
exactly upon the same principle in 
proving that it is prejudicial to Eng. 
land, in her intercourse with the Bal- 
tic powers, where it is cheaper. 

The following table demonstrates 
that in sixteen years, from 1820 to 
1836, the reciprocity system has prov. 
ed highly prejudicial to British ship- 
ping, and highly advantageous to fo. 
reign, in conducting the British com. 
merce ; and that if the same system is 
continued for sixteen years longer, it 
will, in spite of all the prodigious in- 
crease in the British trade with their 
colonial possessions, render the foreign 
shipping superior to the British even 
in conducting our own trade. 


Centesimal Proportions of British and Foreign Tonnage employed in the 
Import and Export Trades respectively of the United Kingdom in each 
year from 1820 to 1836, 





ENTERED INWARDS, 


CLEARED OUTWARDS, 





British. 


78.84 
80.14 
78.00 
74.21 
70.29 
69.12 
73.75 
73.51 
76.74 
75.46 
74.18 
73.02 
77.35 
74.13 
73.37 
73.85 
71.41 











Foreign, 


21.16 
19.86 
22.00 
25.09 
29.71 
30.88 
26.25 
26.49 
23.26 
24.54 
25.82 
26.98 
22.65 
25.87 
26.63 
26.15 
28.59 


British. Foreign. 
78.15 
79.50 
77.08 
73.29 
68.94 
66.45 
71.50 
71.08 
76.74 
73.85 
73.48 
71.97 
77.39 
74.73 
72.91 
72.77 
70.97 


21.85 
20.50 
22.92 
26.71 
31.06 
33.55 
28.50 
28.92 
23.26 
26,15 
26.52 
28.03 
22.61 
25.27 
27.09 
27.23 
29.03 
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Thus it appears that while in 1820 
the British tonnage employed in carry- 
ing on the British trade was four times 
the foreign, in 1836 it bore to it only 
the proportion of 70 to 30, or about 
21 to l. 

“But then, say the advocates for the 
reciprocity system, although the Bri- 
tish maritime interests undoubtedly 
have suffered from such a system, yet 
the British commerce has been revived 
aud resuscitated by that change, and 
what has been gained by our manu- 
facturers and merchants in that respect 
is much more than what has been lost 
by our ship-builders. 

Even if the fact were as is now 
stated, we should demur, in the strong- 
est terms, to the expedience of sacri- 
ficing, in any degree whatever, our 
maritime to our manufacturing inte- 
rests. What renders the shipping 
interest of such incalculable import- 
ance to a commercial state is not 


merely that it constitutes the sinews 
and basis of its naval strength and 
national independence, but constitutes 
the sole bulwark for the protection 
even of the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, which are so unhappily 


sometimes considered as of superior 
importance. Admitting that as long 
as universal peace prevails foreign 
commerce can be easily carried on by 
a maritime state which has lost its na- 
val superiority, and is compelled to 
trust in great part to foreign shipping 
for production of its commercial inter- 
course, what is to become of the trade 
of such a state when, in its own de- 
fence, it is forced into a serious war, 
and it is threatened with blockade in 
its own harbours by the combined 
forces of foreign maritime powers? 
What the better would Great Britain 
be of all its foreign trade carried on 
in foreign vessels if, in consequence of 
the magnitude of the navy which had 
thus been reared up in foreign states, 
it found itself blockaded in its own 
harbours, and foreign fleets of war 
lying across the Thames, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde? The very magnitude 
ofits foreign commerce would, when 
such a catastrophe occurred, prove the 
most serious of all embarrassments, 
because it would have reared up many 
millions of useless mouths, whose suf- 
ferings and turbulence, upon the de- 
struction of their only means of sub- 
sistence, would render all attempts at 
prolonging resistance utterly hopeless. 
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In a word, the magnitude of a commer- 
cial nation’s foreign commerce, and the 
multitude of its manufactures, so far 
from being an element of strength, is, 
in fact, nothing but a source of weak- 
ness, if unaccompanied by a propor- 
tional naval power. It is liable, by a 
single reverse at sea, to be blockaded 
in its harbours, and to lose in a few 
weeks the fruits of centuries of con- 
quest. The condition of a great in- 
sular and commercial state, which has 
come to depend in great part upon 
foreign shipping for the conduct of 
its commerce, is precisely similar to 
that of a fortified town, which 
abounds with inhabitants and unwar- 
like mouths, which has little to rely 
upon but foreign mercenaries for the 
defence of its ramparts, and the recall 
of whom by the powers to whom they 
belong would necessarily leave it en- 
tirely defenceless. The blockade and 
capture of Athens by Lysander, after 
the fatal defeat of Egos Potamos, proves 
on how unstable a basis the safety of 
every commercial state is founded 
where the dominion of the seas does 
not rest upon a great and indestruc- 
tible naval power. 

But let us come a little closer to the 
point, and examine whether the asser- 
tion of the great extension of our fo- 
reign commerce by means of the reci- 
procity system, and with the countries 
with whom reciprocity treaties have 
been concluded, is in reality well 
founded. 

Keeping in view that the recipro- 
city treaties hitherto concluded have 
been with Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, France, America, Brazil, 
and Columbia, we refer to the table 
exhibiting the progress of the exports 
to these countries from 1827 to 1836. 

This table is in the highest degree 
instructive. From it it appears that 
the export trade to Prussia, for the 
increase of which Mr Huskisson, in 
1823, was content to repeal the navi- 
gation laws of England, the bulwark 
of our national strength, has declined, 
in ten years before 1836, from 
L.174,000 to L.160,000; that with 
Denmark has declined from L.104,000 
to L.91,000; while that of Germany 
has remained perfectly stationary 
through the whole period. The trade 
with France is the only one which has 
evidently increased, but that is the re- 
sult entirely of the equalization of the 
duties on wine; and accordingly that 
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of Portugal has fallen off in nearly a 
similar proportion; while the trade 
with the United States of America, 
under the reciprocity system, has, 
upon the whole, remained nearly 
stationary, or rather declined. The 
great exports of 1835 and 1836 to 
that country were entirely fictitious, 
and the result of the joint-stock mania 
there, during these years, which led 
to the terrible commercial crisis of 
1837, when the exports of Great Bri- 
tain to the United States sunk to 
L.3,500,000. 

But what is still more curious, it 
appears from another table that the 
trade with the countries with whom 
we have concluded zo reciprocity 
treaties, but with whom we still deal 
on the old restrictive system, and that 
with our own colonies, which is en- 
tirely and rigidly confined to our- 
selves, has increased much faster than 
that with the reciprocity countries ; 
and that in truth it is the vast increase 
of our trade with those countries, who 
are out of the reciprocity pale, which 
has compensated all the evils arising 
even to commerce itself, from the 
adoption of that system with the other 
states. From this table it is manifest 
that our trade with distant quarters of 
the world with whom we have zo reci- 
procity treaties, such as Spain, Italy, 
Turkey ; and our own colonies, as 
Australia, the Canadas, the East In- 
dies, &c., has doubled, and in some 
instances tripled, during the very 
years that our trade with the coun- 
tries with whom we had concluded 
reciprocity treaties was stationary or 
had declined, affording thus a striking 
contrast to the miserable and languid 
state of our trade with the Baltic 
powers, to preserve or increase which 
we sacrificed the old and powerful 
bulwark of our navigation laws. 

From the Parliamentary returns it 
appears also that our trade both with 
northern and southern Europe has de- 
clined under the influence of the reci- 
procity system; and is considerably 
less in the five years preceding 1836 
than it was in the five years preceding 
1819. So clearis this decrease in our 
foreign trade to Europe, during the 
working of the reciprocity system, 
that Mr Porter, although a strenuous 
advocate for its principles, makes the 
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‘[Sepe. 
following candid admission as to the 
falling off of our foreign trade, from 
the commencement of the present 
century, down to this time, with the 
exception of the two years of inordi. 
nate commercial activity of 1835 and 
1836. 

‘“‘ If the following table is taken in 
this way, as the test of the progress of 
our foreign trade, during the present 
century, it will be seen that little or 
none has been made—that, in fact, if 
we except the last two years (1835 
and 1836), the amount of our foreign 
trade has not been equal to that which 
was carried on during some of the 
years when we were at war with near- 
ly all Europe, nor to that of the first 
five years of peace that followed. The 
average annual exports of British pro- 
duce and manufactures in the decen- 
nary period from 1801 to 1810 
amounted to L.40,737,970. In the 
next ten years, from 1811 to 1820, the 
annual average was L.41,454,461; 
from 1821 to 1830 the annual average 
fell to L.36,597,623. Since that time 
the amount has been progressively ad. 
vancing, and, in 1836, exceeded by 
L.1,765,543 the amount in 1815, the 
first year of the peace, which, with the 
exception of 1836, was the greatest 
year of export trade, judging from the 
value of the shipments, that this coun- 
try has ever secn.’’* 

“ That part of our commerce which, 
being carried on with the rich and 
civilized inhabitants of European na- 
tions, should present the greatest field 
for extension, will be seen to have 
fallen off under this aspect in a re- 
markable degree. The average au- 
nual exports to the whole of Europe 
were less in value by nearly twenty per 
cent in the five years from 1832 to 
1836, than they were in the five years 
that followed the close of the war, ant 
it affords strong evidence of the un- 
satisfactory footing upon which our 
trading regulations with Europe are 
established ; that our exports to the 
United States of America, which, with 
their population of only twelve mil- 
lions, are removed to a distance from 
us of 3000 miles across the Atlantic, 
have amounted to more than one-half 
of the value of our shipments to the 
whole of Europe, with a population 
Jifteen times as great as that of the 





* Porter, If., p. 100, 
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United States of America, and with 
an abundance of productions suited to 
our wants which they are naturally 
desirous of exchanging for the pro- 
ducts of our mines and looms.” * 

Thus it distinctly appears, both 
from the Parliamentary returns and 
the admissions of the most able and 
well informed advocates for the reci- 
procity system, that the anticipated 
and promised extension of our foreign 
trade, from the adoption of that sys- 
tem, has not taken place; that so far 
from it, our trade has rapidly and 
signally declined, during the last five- 
and-twenty years, with the old states 
of Europe, fifteen of which have been 
spent under the reciprocity system ; 
and, therefore, that we have gratui- 
tously inflicted a severe wound upon 
our own maritime interests, without 
having purchased thereby any eqniva- 
lent advantage, either for our foreign 
trade or our home manufactures. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that our 
foreign trade and intercourse with all 
the world has upon the whole increased, 
and in many quarters most rapidly, 
during the last twenty years. 

Where, then, it may be asked, have 
the British merchants found a compen- 
sation, as they unquestionably must 
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have done, for the decline of their 
trade with the old state of Europe? 
The answer to this is to be found in the 
prodigious simultaneous increase of 
our colonial trade. It is there that 
the real strength of Great Britain is 
to be found. It is there that an anti- 
dote has been silently prepared for all 
the errors of our modern commercial 
policy ; and it is by confounding the 
growth of our distant colonies, and 
the immense trade which has sprung 
up from their influence, with the ef- 
fects of the Reciprocity System in our 
intercourse with the European states, 
that its advocates have been able to 
conceal from the world the real tenden- 
cy of their system. The number of 
ships built for the United Kingdom 
and its possessions in Europe, is just 
about the same as it was twenty-five 
years ago, while that for the trade to 
the colonies has, during the same pe- 
riod, nearly guadrupled. 

An examination of the quarters of 
the world in which our trade has in- 
creased, demonstrates clearly that it is 
in our intercourse with our own colo- 
nies that the compensation for the de- 


cline of our trade with Europe itvelf 


has been found. 


From Mr Porter’s Tables it appears that from 1802 to 1835, the trade of 
Great Britain with Europe has declined from 65 per cent to 48 per cent. 


With the British colonies in 
America, has ixcreased from 
With the.United States of Ame- 

rica, has increased from 
And that with India has increased 
from 


It is perfectly clear, therefore, that 
the reciprocity system has had no 
tendency to check the serious decay 
which is going forward in our Euro- 
pean trade, while the restrictive sys- 
tem, which is still applied with undi- 
minished force to our colonies, at least 
in their intercourse with the parent 
state, has had as little effect in check- 
ing the rapid and astonishing growth, 
both of our shipping and foreign trade, 
with those distant parts of the empire. 
Nothing but the most obstinate ad- 
herence to theory, and the most per- 
verse blindness to facts, can enable 
any person to resist the conclusion 


18 to 26 
6 to 9 
33 to 5 


that it is in our intercourse with our 
colonies that the real sinews of British 
strength are to be found; that the re- 
ciprocity system is wholly unable to 
preserve our European trade from de- 
cay, while it is utterly ruinous to our 
shipping interests employed in com- 
merce with these countries ; and there- 
fore that our true interest is to be 
found in cultivating, with the most 
assiduous care, our colonial dependen- 
cies, in our intercourse with whom we 
employ only our own shipping, ard in 
our commercial intercourse with which 
we experience the benefit of a trade 
sharing in the rapid extension and 





* Porter, II, p. 101. 
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unchecked growth of these vigorous 
offshoots of the empire. 


Let us now direct the attention of 


our readers to the following impor- 
tant facts regarding our trade with 
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rican possessions, whose situation has 


now become of such overwhelming 


interest from the manifest dangers, 
from foreign and domestic enemies, 
with which they are threatened: 


Canada, and our other North Ame- 


Comparative view of the British shipping, employed in the trade of each 
of the British North American colonies in the year 1836, 
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New Brunswick, 
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Bay Company. 
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Lastly, the rapid growth of this trade may be judged of by the following 
Table showing the trade of the United Kingdom with the Canadas alone, 
from 1827 to 1836, 
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Official value of Exports to the Canadas. 
Official value of 
imports from 
the Canadas. 





Declared value of 
British Exports to 
the Canadas. 


Years. 


Foreign and 


British. Colonial. 


Total, 





£ £ 
468,766 794,637 
466,065 1,059,225 
569,452 980,476 
682,202 1,388,201 
902,915 | ° 1,749,847 
795,652 1,863,118 
756,466 1,789,876 
613,598 1,171,540 
629,051 1,842,176 
633,575 2,388,861 





£ £ £ 
155,853 950,490 617,709 
189,058 1,248,283 787,289 
136,946 1,117,422 709,141 
181,819 1,570,020 997,502 
172,242 1,922,089 1,136,819 
215,831 2,078,949 1,173,587 
310,335 2,100,211 1,171,565 
168,085 1,339,629 799,912 
285,355 3,127,531 1,184,985 
350,648 2,739,507 1,539,153 


1827 
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1829 
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1831 
1832 
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Thus, while our trade with Prus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
to increase which we have sacrificed 
the navigation laws, and inflicted a 
grievous wound upon our maritime 
strength, has either declined, or been 
altogether stationary for the last two 
years, that with our North American 
colonies has ¢ripled during the same 
period, and now employs no less than 
560,000 tons of our shipping; more 
than a fifth part of the whole British 
shipping employed in our foreign trade 
to every part of the world. 

And here arises a most important 
observation, decisive as to the differ- 
ence upon our maritime strength be- 
tween the trade carried on under the 
reciprocity system, and in the most 
favourable circumstances, with a fo- 
reign country, and that maintained 
with our own colonies. 

The trade with the United States of 
America, it has been seen, takes off 
about eleven millions of our manufac- 
tures, but in doing so employs only 
86,000 tons of our shipping, the re- 
maining 266,000 being carried on in 
American bottoms. 

The trade with Canada takes off 
only L.2,700,000 worth of our manu- 
factures, but in doing so gives employ- 
ment to no less than 560,000 tons of 
our shipping, besides 560,000 tons 
employed in the course of trade by 
Canada itself. 

Now, the trade to our North Ame- 
rican colonies has tripled within the 
last ten years. If it goes on at the 
same rate in the next ten, and draws 
after it a similar increase of British 


tonnage, the exports to those pos- 
sessions in 1848 will be no less than 
L.8,100,000, and give employment to 
upwards of 1,560,000 tons of ship- 
ping ; upwards of a half, in all proba- 
bility, of the whole British shipping 
employed in our foreign trade at that 
period—the whole British tonnage at 
present employed being 2,400,000 
tons. 

Nothing can more clearly illustrate 
the vital difference between the im- 
portance ofthe colonial trade and that 
conducted with an independent fo- 
reign state. It is so great, indeed, as 
to appear almost miraculous, and to 
demonstrate, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that no reliance can be placed 
on foreign trade with independent 
states, as a foundation for maritime 
strength, but that the empire of the 
seas is for ever destined to the possessor 
of the most extensive and powerful co- 
lonial dominions. 

There is nothing peculiar in the si- 
tuation of the Canadas which has 
given rise to this extraordinary proof 
of the superior efficacy of colonial 
trade to that of foreign independent 
states, both in encouraging domestic - 
industry and forming a nursery for 
naval strength. At the opposite ex- 
tremity of the globe, in Australia, a 
progress still more wonderful and gra- 
tifying has taken place, sufficient to 
demonstrate that if ignorance or infa- 
tuation does .not make us throw 
away our advantages, Great Britain 
still possesses the means of maintain- 
ing her maritime supremacy and sta- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 
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Holland, from 1820 to 1836. 
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Thus it appears that while the ton- 
nage employed in the trade with Aus- 
tralia has increased in the last sixteen 
years from 1,291 to 19,195 tons, or 
about sixteen-fold, the value of the 
exports has increased from L.124,232 
to L.835,637, or about seven-fold. 

If the same proportion should con- 
tinue for the next ten years, in the 
year 1848 the tonnage employed in the 
trade with Australia will be 300,000 
tons ; and the value of the exports to 
that colony between five and six mil- 
lions sterling. 

And if it should continue for the 
next twenty years, the tonnage in 
1858 will be, even onthe most moderate 
computation, 1,500,000 tons, ‘and the 
value of the exports above twenty 
millions sterling. 

Startling and extravagant as these 
results will probably appear to almost 
all our readers, they are no more than 
a fair application to the future of the 
experience of the past—the only safe 
and sound principle on which political, 
equally with physical reasoning, can 
be founded ; and if they appear, as 
they really do, chimerical, it is only 
because the elements of national 
strength and greatness, involved in 
the progress of a great colonial em- 
pire, greatly exceed any thing which 
even the imagination of the most ar- 
dent speculator can venture to sug- 

est. 

And if it be said that, long before 
such halcyon days can arrive, Canada 
and Australia will have thrown off 
their connexion with the mother state, 
and declared themselves independent, 
the answer is obvious. By so doing, 
they will indeed deprive us of that great 
and extraordinary advantage to our 
maritime strength which arises from 


the possession of flourishing colonial 


dominions ; but they cannot deprive us 
of that dependence upon our trade and 
shipping which is necessarily inherent 
in all infant and rising states, whether 
colonial or independent. With such 
states, even after they have emancipa. 
ted themselves, the reciprocity system 
cannot failto be advantageous to Great 
Britain, because their interests are ne- 
cessarily wound up with the growth of 
agriculture and the rural manufactures ; 
and therefore it neither can be their in- 
terest, nor willthey possess the power, to 
attempt to rival the parent state, cither 
in the finer manufactures or in mari- 
time exertion. The United States of 
America, it has been seen, notwith- 
standing their great ambition for ana- 
val force, and their having been for 
more than half a century independent, 
are not yet able to compete with Great 
Britain in the carrying on of their own 
trade, and accordingly British ship- 
ping is continually making greater 
advances over the American in the 
conduct of the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. ‘The same 
must be the case, in a still greater de- 
gree, with our colonies in North Ame- 
rica and Australia, because they are 
behind America in the career of civi- 
lisation, and therefore must be fora 
longer period dependent upon the mo- 
ther country both for the supply of 
their manufactures and the carrying 
on of their trade. 

The details, which have now been 
given will explain how the reciprocity 
advocates have for so long a period suc- 
ceeded in blinding the people of this 
country to the real tendency of the po- 
licy of the commercial system which has 
been pursued for the last fifteen years. 
And how it happened that, amidst the 
constant complaints of the ship-own- 
ers, their interests were declining and 
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almost destroyed, and their property 
ruined by the operation of that sys- 
tem, the President of the Board of 
Trade was always able to meet them 
by Parliamentary Returns, which 
showed that the trade and shipping of 
the empire, taken as a whole, was, 
notwithstanding, on theincrease. It 
was evidently by confounding toge- 
ther the exports to our colonies with 
the exports to the reciprocity coun- 
tries, that the official advocates of the 
new system were so long able to mys- 
tify and delude the world. They con- 
stantly told us that our exports were 
increasing, and our. tonnage getting 
larger every year, but they did not 
tell us, what was nevertheless the case, 
that the countries with whom our 
trade was increasing were our own 
colonies or distant states, with whom 
we have no reciprocity treaties, and 
that the countries with whom it was 
diminishing were the European na- 
tions in our neighbourhood with whom 
we had concluded reciprocity treaties, 
and to propitiate whom we have been 
content to sacrifice three-fourths of 
our shipping employed in the Baltic 
trade. It is by separating the great 
mass of our export trade and foreign 
tonnage into its component parts, and 
showing in what quarters it has in- 
creased, and in what diminished, that 
the real tendency of the system which 
we have been pursuing is brought to 
light ; and it is distinctly made to ap- 
pear that the reciprocity advocates 
have succeeded in bolstering up their 
system solely by concealing its effects 
upon us in the countries with whom 
it has been carried into execution, un- 
der the cover of the vast increase with 
those to whom it has not been applied, 
or who stand in the situation of colo- 
nies to the mother country. 

And, what is not a little singular, 
and perhaps unparalleled in such inves- 
tigations, the reciprocity advocates 
have succeeded with a large portion 
of the public in maintaining the credit 
of their system, and decrying the va- 
lue of our colonial trade, solely in con- 
sequence of the effect of the great in- 
crease of that very colonial trade in 
concealing the operation of their fa- 
vourite reciprocity principles. 

It is a mistake to say that these re- 
sults demonstrate that practical expe- 
rience is at variance with principle in 
this particular. There is in reality 
no contradiction between them. Mr 
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Huskisson’s principles were quite well 
founded in the abstract, and on the 
supposition that the prices of dif- 
ferent commodities were the same in 
all countries, and thatall were to enter 
the field of commercial regulation with 
hands unfettered—with hearts unim- 
passioned—and without any great 
vested interests already existing which 
depended on the continuance of the 
former system of trade. But his grand 
error consisted in this, that he over- 
looked the paramount necessity in all 
countries of attending to the national 
security and defence in preference to 
the national wealth. The vast dif- 
ference in the cost of producing the 
same article in different countries, and 
the consequent necessity of protecting 
by fiscal regulations those branches 
of industry, if essential to the national 
independence, which are conducted at 
a disadvantage—and the absolute ne- 
cessity of getting some compensation 
in return for a reciprocity concession, 
not by a reciprocity in regard to that 
one article, but in regard to some 
other article in which the disadvantage 
lies on the side of the country to whom 
the concession is made. 

Nothing can be clearer than that 
the national defence and independence 
is of more importance than the mere 
growth of any particular branch of 
trade or manufacture. The consider- 
ations already urged on this subject 
are so obvious and important as to 
render it perfectly unnecessary to en- 
large farther upon it. It is no doubt 
avery good thing to be rich, but it is 
also a very good thing to be inde- 
pendent. It is an advantage to have 
wealth, if we also possess the means 
of defending it; but if we are desti- 
tute of that security it will rather 
prove a curse, by alluring rival or 
hostile nations to encroach upon or 
plunder our possessions. “No country 
in reality is in so dangerous and pre- 
carious a state as one which has a vast 
foreign trade and no adequate means 
of defence; because its wealth ex- 
poses it to violence which it has not 
the means of resisting. 

The two grand articles in the trade 
of which it is of paramount importance 
that a maritime state should, at all 
hazards, maintain its superiority, are 
grain and shipping. The former is 
necessary for the subsistence of its 
people—the latter is an essential ele- 
ment in its national defence and inde- 
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pendenee. It is in vain to say that a 
free trade ean ever; consistently with 
the national security; be maintained 
in either of these articles. If we are 
dependent on foreign supplies for 
grainy we cannot maintain even the 
shadow of independence ; because fo- 
reign nations can at any moment, by 
simply closing their harbours, reduce 
our people to desperation, and our 
Government to submission. If we 
have not a powerful navy, we are 
equally liable to be subverted by ha- 
ving our harbours blockaded, and our 
foreign manufactures converted into 
a source of the most ruinous weak- 
ness, by being suddenly deprived of 
all vent for their industry. A great 
commercial state, therefore, that 
would maintain its independence, must, 
at all hazards, and even, if necessary, 
at the sacrifice of part of its wealth, 
preserve itself from falling into a state 
of dependence upon cither foreign 
grain or foreign shipping. If it does 
not do so it is liable to have all its 
wealth at any moment wrested from 
it by the mere stoppage of the foreign 
supplies, or vent for produce on which 
it depended, and the resources on 
which it mainly relied for the sub- 
sistence of its people turned into the 
certain instrument of its subjugation. 

In considering the application of 
the reciprocity system also, it seems 
to be equally material to keep in view 
the essential distinction between the 
price at which different commodities 
can be reared in different countries, 
and not to run away with the idea that 
we have got a real reciprocity for our 
people, or entered into a commercial 
treaty on equal terms with our neigh- 
bours, merely because we have agreed 
to admit some particular articles of 
manufacture on the satne terms with 
them. Every thing depends upon the 
relative price at which that article 
can be reared in the two countries. 
If the article can be reared cheaper 
abroad than at home, it is a perfect 
delusion to say, that we have entered 
into a fair reciprocity treaty, because 
we admit that article on the same 
terms with them. Real reciprocity 
consists not in admitting the same 
article into our ports on the same 
terms on which our neighbours receive 
ours, but in obtaining admittance for 
a corresponding article on our side in 
which we have a corresponding ad- 
vantage over them. Unless this is 


done, reciprocity is a perfect mockery, 
because it is all on our side. For ex. 
ample, France produces abundance of 
wine in admirable quality, and Eng. 
land produces iron and cotton goods 
in similar quantity and quality. Real 
reciprocity would consist in a com. 
mercial treaty, whereby, in considera. 
tion of the wines of France being ad. 
mitted into England at a low duty, the 
iron and cotton goods of England 
should be admitted at a low duty into 
France. There would be no recipro. 
city in France saying to England, we 
will admit your wines on the same 
terms on which you admit ours ; or in 
England saying to France, we will 
admit your cotton goods on the same 
terms on which you admit ours. The 
simple answer to such a_ proposal 
would be, that the cotton manufactures 
of France would be ruined by the su- 
perior capital and skill of those of 
England, and that the sour wines of 
England would be immediately extin- 
guished by the claret and Champagne 
of France. In like manner, there 
would be no reciprocity in Poland or 
Prussia proclaiming a free trade in 
corn, or an interchange of equal du- 
ties with England ; because that is an 
article in which we never can compete 
with them, from the weight of the 
national debt and the higher price of 
labour in this country ; or in England 
proclaiming a free trade in cotton 
goods with Prussia, because that is an 
article in which they never can com. 
pete with us, from our extraordinary 
manufacturing advantages. But there 
would be a very real reciprocity in a 
treaty of this description:—We will 
take your grain at a moderate duty, 
provided you take our cottons at as 
moderate a duty. In support of such 
a treaty, we might say with justice— 
‘«‘ Nature has given you the power of 
raising grain at two-thirds of the price 
at which we can do it, in consequence 
of the superior cheapness of your la- 
bour and abundance of your harvests, 
and she has given us the means of pro- 
ducing cotton goods and cutlery at 
two-thirds of the price that you can, 
in consequence of the superiot rich- 
ness of our coal mines and excellence 
of our machinery. Let us then con- 
clude a commercial treaty founded on 
a just appreciation of our relative sl- 
tuations. Do you consent to encou- 


rage our manufactures, and we will 


consent to encourage your farmers ; 
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and let us mutually admit the goods 
in which nature has given a superiority 
to the one and the other, on the same 
terms.” Such a proposal might be 
dangerous to national independence or 
to the home trade, by depressing our 
agricultural interest, but it would at 
jeast be a fair reciprocity, and unob- 
jectionable on the footing of commer- 
cial dealing. But it would obviously 
be a perfect.mockery at equality for 
England to say to Prussia, “‘ We are 
dealing with you on the footing of 
reciprocity, because we admit your 
cotton goods on the same terms on 
which you admit ours ;” or for Poland 
to say to England, ‘* We are dealing 
with Great Britain on the footing of 
reciprocity, because we admit English 
grain into our harbours on the same 
terms on which they admit Polish.” 
it is quite evident that in both these 
cases the country admitting and acting 
on such false principles would gra- 
tuitously inflict a serious evil upon 
itself, without any equivalent what- 
ever, and that, running away with the 
name of reciprocity without the reali- 
ty, it would in a very short time, with- 
out any return whatever, consign a 
valuable portion of its industry to de- 
struction. 

Now this is just what we have done 
by deluding ourselves with the name 
of reciprocity without the reality in 
our maritime intercourse with foreign 
powers. Every one knows that the 
Baltic powers can carry on ship-build- 
ing far cheaper than England, for 
this plain reason, that the materials of 
ships—timber, cordage, hemp and tar— 
are produced by nature on the shores 
of the Baltic,in countries where labour 
isnot half so dear as in the British 
isles. On the other hand, cotton goods 
and iron of all sorts can be manufac- 
tured far cheaper in Great Britain than 
either in France or the Baltic states, 
in consequence of the accumulation 
of capital and great skill in machinery 
in this country, and the incalculable 
advantage of our coal mines. Real 
reciprocity, then, would have consisted 
ina treaty, whereby, in consideration 
of our admitting their shipping into 
our harbours on as favourable terms 
as they admitted ours into theirs, they 
consented to receive our cotton goods 
into their ports on the same terms as 
We received their cotton fabrics into 
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ours. No person can doubt that al- 
though such a system might have 
been hurtful to our maritime interests, 
and dangerous to our national superi- 
ority, yet it would, with reference 
merely to national wealth, be a fair 
reciprocity treaty, and would in the 
end communicate upon the whole an 
equal and reciprocal benefit to the 
staple and natural branches of indus- 
try of both countries. But, instead of 
this, what have we done under the 
reciprocity system? We contented 
ourselves with issuing a proclamation, 
in which we said that we would admit 
Prussian, Danish, and Swedish ship- 
ping into our harbours on the same 
terms on which they received ours. 
We never thought of making a stipu- 
lation in return for the boon thus con- 
ferred on their shipping, in which they 
had the natural advantage over us, that 
they should concede to us a similar 
boon for iron and cotfon goods, where 
we had a natural advantage over them. 
That would have been real reciproci- 
ty, but we contented ourselves with 
nominal reciprocity, which was on our 
own side only. The consequence has 
been, that the Baltic shipowners gain- 
ed the incalculable advantage of ob- 
taining a competition on equal terms 
with the British shipping interest in 
the carrying on the intercourse be- 
tween the Baltic shores and the British 
harbours, and sweeping off to them- 
selves three-fourths of that valuable 
traffic, while the British manufacturers 
were not enabled in return to sell one 
pound worth more of their articles in 
the Baltic ports than before. 

But this is not all. Not content 
with giving us no commercial advan- 
tage whatever, in return for this huge 
boon to their shipping interest, the 
continental nations have done just the 
reverse ; and Prussia, in particular, to 
propitiate whom the navigation laws— 
that is, the nursery for our seamen— 
were sacrificed, has, in return, organ- 
ized the celebrated Prussian commer- 
cial league, by which more than the 
half of Germany has been arrayed in 
decided hostility to our manufacturing 
industry. We have repeatedly, in 
this Miscellany, drawn the attention 
of our readers to the importance of the 
subject of this Prussian commercial 
league ;* and it is sufficient to ob- 
serve at present, that, by this celebra- 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, vol, xxxix., p. 49 
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ted confederacy, the German states, 
containing twenty-six millions of in- 
habitants, have been combined in a 
league, founded on the principle of 
commercial hostility to England, and 
that the duties imposed throughout the 
whole extent of the league, on all 
goods of British manufacture, are so 
heavy, being practically from forty 
to fifty per cent on the prime cost, 
that they in reality amount to a total 
prohibition. In like manner, we have 
made similar concessions to Portugal 
und Belgium, but met with nothing 
in return but increased duties on goods 
of British manufacture, in so much 
that the exports to Portugal, which, 
in 1827, were L.1,400,000, fell, till, in 
1836, they averaged L.1,085,000 ; and 
those to Belgium, which in the same 
year amounted to above a million, had 
fallen, in 1836, to L.839,276. While, 
on the other hand, the trade with Hol- 
land, which, in 1827, even including 
that with Belgium, with whom we 
have no reciprocity treaty, was only 
L.2,104,000, had risen, in 1836, with 
Holland alone to L.2,509,000.* In 


short, to whatever side we turn in 
Continental Europe, it will be found 
that our concessions by reciprocity 


treaties, which have so deeply affected 
our maritime interests, have been met 
by nothing in return from the conti- 
nental nations, but increased duties or 
restrictive prohibitions, and that we 
have maintained or encouraged our 
trade almost exclusively with those 
nations with whom we have made no 
such arrangements. 

The principle on which this increa- 
sed hostility to British manufactures 
has every where followed all attempts 
on our part to establish a more en- 
larged trade is founded, is very ob- 
vious. Foreign nations think, and 
perhaps with reason, that we have in 
the old age of our national existence 
adopted the liberal or reciprocity sys- 
tem, because we thought that we had 
established such a superiority over 
other nations by the extent of our 
capital, and the skill of our manufac- 
tures, that we could now without risk 
throw down the fences of our prohi- 
bition, and proclaim an equal trade 
with all nations. They argue in this 
manner against our reciprocity advo- 
cates :— It is very well for you 
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who have arrived at the summit ¢ 
manufacturing greatness to commengg™ 
the throwing down of prohibition 
and proclaim the liberal principle” 
of the freedom of trade. Wheq 
we have arrived at a similar elevas 
tion, and can adopt the change with 
as much safety, we will with plea. © 
sure follow your example. In the 
mean-time, you must allow us to 
imitate the restrictive system under 
which, during 170 years, your manu, 
factures were elevated to greatness, 
When our capital is as large—oup 
coal-mines as extensive—our skill jp 
machinery and manufactures as great 
as yours—we will be very happy to 
meet you on terms of equality and g 
reciprocal trade. Till that period ar 
rives it would be utter madness in ug 
to admit your manufactured goods on 
the like terms on which you admit 
ours. The very fact of your now 
proclaiming the reciprocity system ig 
the most decisive evidence of the im, 
mense benefit which you have so long 
reaped from the restrictive. We are 
very happy you admit our ships on the 
same terms as we admit yours, but the 
fact of your having been driven to 
such a concession only shows’ the 
more clearly how expedient it is that 
we should follow out, with additional 
rigour, that prohibitory policy from 
which you appear to be now willi 
to recede. Sparta could with safety 
dispense with walls round its capital 
city, but wo to the state of Peloponne 
sus, which, because the Spartan youth 
were adequate to the defence of their 
country, should deem the security of 
walls or ramparts unnecessary for the 
maintenance of zfs national indepen 
dence.” , 

We do not say that this reasoning 
is well founded, nor do we assert the 
reverse ; we mention it as a fact 
merely, that this is the reasoning whieh 
foreign nations employ, and on which 
their Governments act, and that, im 
the present state of the world, it is 
perfectly chimerical to suppose that 
our reciprocity concessions will ever 
be met by any other return, or ever 
in consequence be any thing else but 
a gratuitous and uncompensated in- 
jury to the most important branches 
of our national industry. 

The reciprocity advocates, howevery 
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are not without an answer even to this 
powerful argument, founded on the 
absence of any return whatever for 
our maritime concessions in the com- 
mercial policy of any other state. 
They say, although it may be desir- 
able, if possible, to effect diplomatic 
arrangements, whereby the favourable 
admission of our manufactures might 
be secured in return for the favourable 
concessions made on our side to fo- 
reign shipping ; yet, whether this ad- 
vantage is gained or not, a substantial 
benefit accrues to British industry, by 
the increased importation of goods 
from foreign countries. The great 
thing, they contend, is, to increase our 
importations. If that can be effected, 
the growth of our exports must be 
corresponding ; and the vivifying effect 
to British industry must be felt from 
one quarter or another. We do not, 
it is said, get the foreign goods we 
import for nothing. We must pay 
for them, either in our own manufac- 
tures, or in money, and in either case 
the benefit is the same, although in 
the latter it is more circuitous to our 
domestic industry ; for the money 
which buys foreign goods can be 
acquired only by us by the sale of our 
own produce. 

We admit that this argument is 
plausible, and seemingly satisfactory, 
but, upon a closer examination, its fal- 
lacy is very apparent. It is quite 
true that we must purchase the money 
with which we pay for our foreign 
imports, by the disposal, some way, of 
cur British manufactures; but it is 
not the less true, that if a real reci- 
procity system was entered into with 
the European states ; that is to say, if 
we compelled them, in return for the 
advantages we held out to their ship- 
ping and industry, to give correspond- 
ing advantages to our branches of 
industry, in which they stand at a dis- 
advantage to us, the export of our 
manufactures, and the consequent en- 
couragement to ourindustry would be 
far greater than it now is; for this 
plain reason, that we would ship our 
exports, and the produce of our indus- 
try, not only to the countries from 
which we buy our money, but to the 
countries also from whom we purchase 
our imports. For example, if at pre- 
sent we send 5,000,000 of our manu- 
factures to South America, with which 
we purchase dollars to a similar 
amount, and then send these dollars 

VOL, XLIV, NO, CCLXXV. 
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to France, Prussia, and the other reci- 
procity countries with a view to pur- 
chase their industry, we gain in return 
for the purchase of 10,000,000 worth 
of their produce ; that is, of 5,000,000 
worth of dollars from South America, 
and 5,000,000 worth of produce from 
Europe, only five millions worth of our 
own manufactures off our hands; 
whereas, if we had stipulated for simi- 
lar advantages to our cotton goods, in 
return for the advantages conferred by 
us upon foreign shipping, we would 
have been enabled to sell en millions 
worth of our manufactures, viz. 
5,000,000 to South America, in ex- 
change for the bullion, and 5,000,000 
worth to Prussia and the other reci- 
procity countries, in exchange for their 
goods. ‘The difference, therefore, in 
this case would be nothing short of 
5,000,000 lost to our manufactures in 
the foreign markets. In the one case, 
we would engage in a real interchange 
of commodities, both with South Ame- 
rica and Europe; in the other, the 
intercourse is real only with South 
America ; and in the intercourse with 
Europe we are nothing more than 
carriers, who effect a commercial in- 
tercourse, not with themselves, but 
with the South American and the 
German states. 

This argument appears to us per- 
fectly decisive. It is quite evident 
that, to justify commercial arrange- 
ments with any particular country, we 
must be able to show that under those 
arrangements, standing by themselves, 
a reciprocal benefit flows to the inha- 
bitants of both. It is no answer to 
the objection, that these advantages, so 
far as domestic industry is concerned, 
are wholly on one side, to say that, 
with the other countries, at the same 
time commercial intercourse is carried 
on in which real reciprocal advantages 
are obtained, and that we carry the 
goods of the one foreign country to 
the other. There is, no doubt, some 
return for such a transaction, because 
the carrying trade is attended with 
certain advantages; but there is not 
nearly so great an advantage as there 
would be, if our own goods were ex- 
ported to both countries, and we gained 
in the intercourse with both, not only 
the profit of carriers, but also that of 
producers. If I ask Lord John to 
dinner, and he asks me in return, there 
is a real reciprocity of acts of hospita- 
lity; but if I ask him, and he never 
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asks me in return, it is quite illusory 
to say that I gain an equal advantage, 
beeause I frequently dine with Mr 
Thomas, as well as he with me. The 
answer is obvious. It is, no doubt, an 
advantage to have the honour of his 
lordship's company at dinner at your 
own house, and to dine as often with 
Mr Thomas as he dines with you; 
but it would be much better, if you 
could so arrange matters, that, in addi- 
tion to your equal social intercourse 
with Mr Thomas, you had the benefit, 
at the same time, of as many dinners 
from Lord John as you give to him. 
And this is precisely the state of the 
case with the reciprocity system. 

Although, however, we think it 
perfectly clear that the reciprocity 
system has had the most pernicious 
effects upon our maritime interests, 
and that experience has now demon- 
strated that in its leading principle of 
giving gratuitous concessions to the 
shipping interests of the European 
states, without stipulating for any 
corresponding advantages to our com- 
mercial industry, it is proved to have 
been founded upon entirely erroneous 
geome yet we neither assert that 

r Huskisson’s principles were en- 
tirely erroneous, nor advocatea return, 
even in the particulars in which we 
had gone astray, to the whole extent 
of the restrictive system. 

There were two points on which Mr 
Huskisson’s principles were clearly 
well founded. The first was that of 
lowering or taking off altogether the 
duties on foreign raw produce, such as 
silk, on which important British ma- 
nufacture was to be exerted. The 
second was that of opening up a free 
commercial intercourse between our 
colonies and the commercial colonies 
of other states, reserving only the 
home trade to the mother country to 
its own shipping. The first of these 
was essential to the growth of our 
domestic manufactures on those arti- 
cles of foreign produce which we 
could not raise for ourselves ; and the 
second was equally indispensable to 
promote the growth of our colonies in 
the distant parts of our empire with 
which not only our national wealth, 
but existence, is inseparably wound 
up. The real error in Mr Huskisson’s 
principles, and which has been attend- 
ed with such disastrous effect, was the 
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departure from our navigation laws, 
and, above all, the deceitful principle 
of admitting foreign shipping into our 
harbours for the same duties as the 

admit ours, without stipulating for a 
corresponding advantage to some of 
the staple articles of our industry in 
return. 

Nothing seems clearer than that it 
would be perfectly reasonable and just 
that we should now say to the reci- 
procity countries with whom we have 
concluded reciprocity treaties— 

“ Fifteen years ago we made great 
concessions in your favour on foreign 
shipping, which have had the effect of 
quadrupling your tonnage in the Bri- 
tish trade, and reducing our own to 
nearly a fourth-part of its amount 
before that period. We did so in the 
firm belief that our concession in an 
article so indispensable to our national 
security as our shipping interest would 


be immediately followed by a corres. - 


ponding concession on your part to 
some of the staple branches of our 
industry. Have you made any sini- 
lar concession to us in return for this 
great advantage? On the contrary, 
you have gone on loading our mann- 
factures with additional burdens to 
a your own, until at length you 

ave reduced our exports to your 
states to a perfect trifle. We cannot 
submit any longer to such a state of 
matters. Let us understand each 
other. We must have either commer- 
cial war, or commercial peace. You 
have no right to reproach us for the 
corn laws any more than we have 
right to reproach you for your stand- 
ing army. The one is as indispen- 
sable to our national independence as 
the other is to yours. We insist, then, 
upon a real reciprocal advantage in 
return for our repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws. Select the article of our 
staple manufactures which you are 
willing to admit into your ports upon 
favourable terms, in return for the 
concession we have granted to your 
shipping. If you do not, we will re- 
enact the navigation laws, and you 
will soon find that your shipping will 
dwindle away to a half of its present 
amount. We are quite willing to 
have either war or peace, but not such 
a mongrel system as gives you all the 
advantages of peace, and throws upon 
us all the evils of war.” 


[Sent 
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LAND AND SEA, 


Cuapter I, 


Jane Martin was the only daughter 
of a yeoman living in the village of 
Meadham, not far from the southern 
coast of England. The place was di- 
vided from the sea by a low range of 
hills, and the fields of pasture and of 
corn were surrounded by extensive 
woods. These, together with the small 
collection of cottages and the village 
church, presented a prospect of tran- 
quillity and beauty. - 

Jane was the heiress of a cottage 
and a few fields, and, without these 
advantages, had beauty enough to at- 
tract more than one rustic lover. But 
none of them could win her affections. 
Her mother had died early, but had 
left on her daughter’s mind a tinge of 
her own imaginative character. Her 
father was possessed of some books, 
which he was fond of reading, and 
delighted to put in her hands. But 
he saw that there was mixed up in her 
disposition a strong portion of the ir- 
regular and fantastic strain, which the 
old man used to say she must have 
had from her mother, who always, he 
would add, had been a sort of fairy 
body, rather than of common flesh and 
blood like himself. Whatever touch 
of superstition Jane could light on in 
his books of history or travels, or in 
the belief and stories of her neigh- 
bours, had for her a powerful charm. 
Dreams, and prophecies, and accounts 
of ghosts and visions, filled her with 
awe. When she was about fifteen, 
and was taken by her father to hear 
the preaching of a wandering Method- 
ist, a man of coarse but fervid elo- 
quence, the descriptions in which he 
tioted of the bodily torments of the 
lost, and the never-ending delights of 
heaven, were for her an exquisite, un- 
imagined contrast to the calm morality 
and grave devotion ofthe parish church. 
The effect of this evening, for the ser- 
mon was delivered after nightfall in a 
dimly-lighted barn, was so overpower- 
ing, that she seemed for some days in 
a restless fever, and at last was actually 
seized with illness. She rose, how- 


ever, from her bed apparently strong 
and fresh as before. Her beauty had 
lost nothing of its attractiveness, and 
had gained something in expression. 
But she did not look formed for hap- 
piness. The sensitive and excitable 
movement of her face, and the quick 
and striking dilation of the pupils in 
her large light eyes, conveyed the no- 
tion of a mind too early disturbed, and 
too little under the government of any 
settled principles of action, forthe hope 
of usefulness and peace. But, sur- 
rounded as was this countenance with 
pale brown hair, and supported by a 
figure of healthy, youthfal elasticity, 
the whole picture of the girl had an 
affecting sweetness. 

Her favourite reading was an old 
collection of voyages and travels, filled 
with records of gainful and warlike 
adventurers, their intercourse with fo- 
reign cities and savage tribes, crimes, 
sufferings, wonders, and superstitions 
—on these she mused at every mo- 
ment which she could save from the 
care of her household affairs and of 
the dairy and garden. She knew no- 
thing of the world except within a 
circle of four or five miles around her 
father’s house, and all beyond pre- 
sented itself to her mind as made up 
of sparkling seas and spicy islands, 
gorgeous towns, and beautiful and he- 
roic men—ships so light and gay as 
might sail among the clouds, and car- 
goes of gold and fruits as glittering as 
those summer clouds themselves. But, 
alas! though within seven miles of the 
coast, she had never seen the sea; and 
the wish to behold that unknown, 
boundless miracle of nature, became, 
when she had grown out of childhood, 
the strongest feeling of her mind. 
Her mother, she knew, was the daugh- 
ter of a seaman, and had spent her 
unmarried life at Southport, a town 
and harbour distant some twenty miles 
from Meadham, where her father had 
found his future bride. Now the long- 
buried mother, whose grave was in 
the churchyard, and met her eyes 
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every Sunday, appeared to her in her 
dreams as wearing some indistinct sea 
shape, as treading lightly on the waves, 
and beckoning her to come to that new 
and delightful region. The thought 
was too precious to be spoken of to 
her father, and the girl cherished it 
till she half persuaded herself that 
something more than fancy had shaped 
the image. For months she turned 
the wish over and over till it grew into 
a project. The notion of some unac- 
countable good to be derived from 
looking on the sea—of some magical 
beauty clothing the great element— 
and of some mystery connected with 
the moment of her success in the en- 
terprise, fastened on her imagination 
with no less strength than would on 
many minds the hope of mounting 
from earth to one of the heavenly bo- 
dies. The plan, however, seemed al- 
most impracticable. Her father was 
growing old, a little peevish at any 
opposition to his will, and more and 
more settled in his daily round of ha- 
bits. He was impatient at his daugh- 
ter’s absence, except when he visited 
his fields and gave directions to his 
one labourer, a business which seldom 
occupied more than an hour at a time. 
The old man was kind and sagacious. 
His slightest peculiarities were dear 
to her, and no image she had ever 
seen with her bodily eyes was to her 
so agreeable as that of the grey-headed 
and weather-beaten face; but often 
while she sat beside him and supplied 


his little wants, or answered his few’ 


and simple observations, her thoughts 
would wander away to the restless 
boundless sea, with all its shores and 
ships ; and the little world around her, 
for which alone she had outwardly 
lived, and which alone she knew, 
seemed poor and small, compared with 
the dazzling and amazing world of 
which she knew nothing. She natu- 
rally avoided to express her feelings, 
which she was aware were stronger 
and more unusual than her father, or 
indeed any of her acquaintance, could 
understand or would approve. But 
the books which he found her reading, 
and the questions which she sometimes 
ventured to ask as to the seaport town 
which he had visited in his earlier life, 
in part betrayed her. One day dur- 
ing such a conversation he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘* Heaven help thee! the 
sea seems always running in thy head! 
I should not wonder if the first idle 


ei 
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sailor that comes wandering here 
catches thy foolish fancy, and carries 
thee off from all our honest countr 
fellows. But take care, Jane—the 
are an unsteady, spendthrift, drunken 
set. At best, their trade keeps them 
many a long month in every year 
away from their wives and children, 
Don’t marry a sailor, Jane, don't 
marry a sailor, or thy old father will 
break his heart.” 

This advice was not very likely to 
change the current of Jane’s thoughts, 
Her longing to look upon the sea grew 
rather the stronger; but to gratify it 
was not easy. The summit, indeed, 
of the hills which bounded that inland 
country was not further off than two 
hours’ walking ; but this was through 
unfrequented paths and lonely sheep. 
tracks up thedowns. The village lay 
on no line of traffic with the coast, 
and to undertake an expedition to the 
shore without some purpose of busi- 
ness would have sounded among her 
neighbours like setting off on a erv- 
sade or a pilgrimage. She shrank 
from owning her beloved secret even 
to her father, and nothing, therefore, 
remained but to plan a clandestine ex- 
cursion. This was possible only at 
night. A ramble of the kind, however, 
had nothing very alarming for a coun- 
try girl. The imaginative apprehen- 
sions, which alone presented themselves 
to the mind of Jane, added to the 
charm, by enhancing the dignity of 
her enterprise. Spirits, she thought, 
must needs be peculiarly her attend- 
ants on the most momentous occasion 
of her whole life, which had now 
reached the mature age of eighteen. 

The moon was shining in the sum- 
mer sky when she crept through her 
chamber-window and sprang lightly 
on the ground. Had any one seen 
her, it must have seemed, from the 
excitement of her look and manner 
under the homeliness of her dark 
dress, that she was bent on a different 
kind of meeting from that which she 
really meditated. She traversed the 
little garden, and went on by well- 
known paths which led her away from 
the village, and under the shade of 
hedges and coppices. Rapidly and 
with beating heart she walked through 
quiet fields of corn, and began to think 
that she was now escaping all danger 
of interruption. In an hour she reached 
the less cultivated and less populous 
tract that divided the plain from the 
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upland. Here she heard from behind 
her the church clock, which she knew 
so well, striking midnight. The path 
was no longer familiar to her, but she 
knew the direction she had to take, 
and her task increased in seriousness 
and interest the more completely she 
appeared engaged in it. ‘The downs 
arose grim and grey before her, and, 
after exploring for a few minutes, she 
struck into the path that climbed their 
sides, and felt that she had entered on 
a new world. But she began to ‘be a 
little fatigued, and mounted the hills 
with less quickness than she crossed 
the valley. Still she met no human 
being. ‘The moon was rising above 
her head and displayed her road, and 
she thought that she perceived the 
fresh sea-breeze blowing down from 
the heights upon her face. As she 
drew nearer and nearer to this aérial 
summit, which she had so often looked 
at almost with tears, she could hardly 
believe the reality of her own happi- 
ness. In spite of her weariness, her 
heart was borne up with wings. She 
paused for a moment a few yards be- 
low the top of the ascent, and then ran 
headlong on—and stopped. 

There lay the sea beneath her, one 
sheet of indistinct grey and moonshine, 
with the dark land running off on either 
side. In the obscurity an angelic vi- 
sion moved along, with the moon 
glancing on its white face ; it must be 
—could it be?—a ship! She felt how 
deep were her own emotions at the 
aspect of immense andunknown power, 
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though she could not have explained 
the cause. The excitement of her 
mind did not fail after its first rise, but 
varied and prolonged itself during her 
minuter examination of all that lay 
before her. The moonbeams shifted 
slowly as the luminary journeyed on 
and stooped towards the horizon. 
Here and there the stars were faintly 
reflected in the gauze-veiled mirror. 
The ship passed on in silent ghostli- 
ness, and disappeared, while the weak 
murmur of the waters on the shore be- 
neath came to her as if whispering a 
secret which she vainly strained her 
ear to catch. She stood charmed to 
the spot, until the first glimpses of the 
early dawn began to mingle with the 
gleams of night. And now she drank 
in with a mighty insatiable thirst each 
moment of the great unfolding vision. 
The brightening clouds—the strength- 
ening breeze—the cold sad sparkling 
of the sea under the eye of day—the 
colouring of the landscape, and the 
starting into clearness of many vessels 
—all these were memorable events to 
Jane. But the weariness of the body 
and the exhaustion of the over-excited 
mind compelled her to rest, and by 
the increasing light she saw, a few 
yards beneath her, a small hollow in 
the hill, marked by an old thorn-tree 
which shaded a few large stones. On 
one of them she sat and watched the 
scene before her, till, in spite of her 
efforts, her eyes closed against the 
light, and her head drooped sideways 
against the bank. 


Cuapter II. 


Jane had lost all consciousness, and 
was recalled from sleep only by a 
voice, at which she started, and the 
first object that caught her eyes was 
a young man, who stood before her 
with the broad sunshine streaming 
like a glory round his face, and with 
a figure so graceful and an attitude of 
surprise so lively, that Jane, in the 
midst of her fear, could not but think 
him the most beautiful object she had 
ever seen. It was a young sailor, 
who had taken off his hat to enjoy the 
air while climbing up the steep cliffs, 
and whose exclamation on seeing the 
sleeping girl had disturbed the dreams 
of her native village and her cottage 
hearth. 


* No offence, I hope, young wo- 


man ; but I could not help calling out 
when I found you here, where I ex- 
pected only the old thorn-tree.” 

«‘ Oh, no,” she answered, “ it is my 
fault—that is, I believe I have been 
asleep, and it is very wrong.” 

«Well, I do not see much harm, 
unless you had fallen asleep when it 
was your watch on deck, and you're 
hardly a sailor yet. But, if I may 
make so bold, it must be something 
out of the way that brings you here 
at this hour of the morning. The 
sun is not above half an hourup. I 
have been this way pretty well at all 
hours, and I never found any one here 
yet but an-old shepherd, and perhaps 
sometimes of an evening a pair of 
sweethearts ; and you are none of the 
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neighbours—1 know them, young and 
old, for three miles round.” 

Then came the explanation of Jane’s 
adventure ; and in telling it slightly as 
she did, there was to her own feelings 
a strain of extravagance in it, which 
she had never perceived until now, 
when she was compelled to speak of 
it. The stranger was full of wonder, 
but he thought, from her look and 
manner, she must be telling the truth. 
His determination to find out how this 
was gained strength, perhaps, from 
his sense of her personal charms ; for 
the rounded active figure and the soft 
face, with her bright eyes, and long 
pale hair curling from under her bon- 
net, were not lost on one who, in his 
voyages, had seen many a pretty 
maiden, but never a prettier than Jane 
Martin. He immediately proposed, 
as he had no business that could not 
wait, to take care of her back to her 
father’s. She refused, with a deep 
blush and downcast look; and, wish- 
ing him a good morning, had turned 
to go, but her steps faltered, partly, 
doubtless, from fatigue. In a moment 
the young sailor was at her side, and 
insisted that she was too weak to re- 
turn without his help. The arrange- 
ment was soon made; and at four 
o'clock in the morning the pair set 
off on their walk, which, according to 
Jane’s design, ought to have ended 
about the same hour. 

The road, however, was now down 
hill. She had succeeded in the great- 
est aim she had ever conceived, and 
her companion’s arm was of much 
assistance. Jane discovered, in the 
first half-hour of their acquaintance, 
that he was the son of a fisherman’s 
widow, living in a cottage at the foot 
of the cliff. He had early gone to sea, 
and now, at the age of twenty-two, 
had risen to be second mate of a mer- 
chantman, in which he had made a 
voyage to the Mediterranean. He 
had been, on returning to England, 
on a visit to his mother, and had set 
out that morning to walk across the 
country to Southport, where he hoped 
again to obtain employment, and per- 
haps in a better situation than his last. 
After several other questions and re- 
plies, “‘ How,” she said, “do you pass 
the hours when there is nothing to be 
done in the ship ?” 

“1 read or sing, or think of my 
friends at home; and I fancy that, 
some day or other, there may be some 


[Sept 
one on shore, younger and prettier 
than my poor mother, who may re. 
member me when I am away, as | 
should remember her.”’ 

If Jane had been a lady she would 
hardly have answered,—* Well, when 
Ihave nothing to do, I mostly think 
of the sea, and how men pass their 
lives upon it, and what sights they 
have to look at.” 

‘«* And all this though you have no 
friend a sailor—no brother or cousin, 
or lad that you used to play with 
when you were both children ?” 

She blushed, and said, “ No—no 
one. My mother’s father was a sailor, 
and I have read of many more in 
books, but I never saw one to speak 
to before.” 

* And have you never thought if 
you would like to have a friend who 
had made many a voyage? Wouldit 
not be pleasant to be able to fancy 
that one you knew was on the wide 
waves, and thinking of you while you 
would be remembering him ?—some 
one whose return you would look for, 
and who would bring you new stories 
every trip of all he had fallen in with, 
and perhaps some pretty trifles, and 
gowns and lace, from foreign parts?” 

It was with a low deep longing 
voice that she answered,—*‘ Oh, that 
would be too much happiness!" Then 
she hung her head, and hid her face 
from him, but leaned the more cling- 
ingly on his arm. In truth she was 
almost overpowered by fatigue and 
want of sleep, and they were now at 
last within astone’s-throw ofher father’s 
door. She turned from the lane they 
were walking in, and passed over a 
stile into one of his fields; and when 
they reached the orchard behind the 
cottage she begged William to re- 
main at its little gate while she went 
forward, for she did not know in what 
state she might find her father on ac- 
count of her absence. He remained 
leaning on the gate for a few seconds, 
till startled by a woman’s scream, 
when he hurried in, and, pushing 
through a passage which contained 
three or four persons, all in confusion, 
he found himself in the old man’s bed- 
room. There were several neighbours 
round the bed, on which he lay appa- 
rently insensible, and Jane stood sup- 
porting herself by one of the bedposts, 
and with her eyes fixed on his face. 
William went to her side, and saw the 
closed eyes gradually open, and the 
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father begin to see. The first objects 
he beheld were his daughter, and the 
young man standing by her in his 
sailor's dress. He looked at them 
long and sadly, and at last muttered, 
ss | was sure it would be so.” 

Jane now begged that she might be 
left alone with her father, who was 
used to her attendance, and specially 
requested William, as he was a stran- 
ger, to stay in the outer-room till she 
could go and speak to him. Reluc- 
tantly, and shaking their heads, the 
neighbours went away. ‘The father 
was still very feeble, and it was only 
after long delay, broken by floods of 
tears from her, that she could com- 
municate to him the story of her own 
proceedings, and could learn what he 
had to tell. On getting up, and not 
finding her in the house, he had hur- 
ried about his own premises ; and still 
missing her, had alarmed the neigh- 
bours nearest him, and sent in differ- 
ent directions to look for her. But on 
two or three of the messengers re- 
turning without any tidings, he had 
fainted away, and a crowd had ga- 
thered round him, as he lay on his 
bed, the moment before Jane arrived. 
In an hour he felt sufficiently strong 
to rise ; and he and his daughter went 
to rejoin the sailor, and offered him 
breakfast, of which they partook with 
him. But his fresh and lively look 
was very different from the stern sad- 
ness of the father, and from Jane’s 
deep and confused dejection. He was 
not, however, discouraged from speak- 
ing, nor she from listening. Even the 
old man relaxed into civility before he 
took his leave. 

It was not many days till he came 
again, and Jane soon learned that he 
had put off his journey to Southport. 
Thenceforth they met frequently ; and 
in the summer evenings he was seen 
walking about the quiet country lanes 
with Jane leaning on his arm. It was, 
therefore, no surprise to the village, 
when the banns were read in the 
church for the marriage of Jane Mar- 
tin and William Laurence. With 
slow gestures and thoughtful eyes her 
father gave her to her husband. They 
returned to live with him; and, in the 
first glad flush of their love, the old 
man died, His death was a shock to 
Jane, but not a lasting grief. She 
loved William too fully and entirely 
to feel any gap in her life while she 
possessed him; and though she would 
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have been ready to toil for her father’s 
comfort, had he lived, his death was 
far from overpowering her. Nay— 
though it is a severe truth—she felt 
relieved from his silent forebodings, 
and seemed to belong more entirely to 
William, now that all other claims on 
her had ceased. 

Not long after this William’s mo- 
ther was taken ill, and he was sent for 
to see her. She died before his re- - 
turn, and both were now deprived of 
all they had much loved beyond each 
other. In a few weeks it became ne- 
cessary for William to go again to his 
former home, in order to sell the far- 
niture and let the cottage, and Jane 
proposed to accompany him. She 
rejoiced in the thought of again seeing 
the place where they had first met, 
and of knowing more familiarly that 
ocean which she had obtained so in- 
sufficient a glimpse of. They went 
thither, and took up their abode in the 
sea-side cottage. All about it spoke 
of maritime occupation. The house 
was partly constructed of wreck. The 
paling around the puny garden was of 
the broken and pitchy boarding of 
boats, and the shingle lay driven in 
barren heaps against it. Within a 
stone’s-throw two or three fishing- 
boats were drawn up on the beach, 
and the children of the fishers’ fami- 
lies played along the shore. Within 
the cottage there was great want of 
many of the inland comforts Jane had 
been used to, but there were a few ar- 
ticles of transmarine curiosity, brought 
home by William, such as uncut coral 
and pinkhearted shells. 

Through the greater part of the day 
the husband and wife were busy in 
their household affairs, examining and 
arranging their new possessions. But 
in the evening they felt themselves 
more at liberty, and they strolled to- 
gether along the shore. Jane knew 
not what it was that attracted her, but 
she had an obscure notion of a won- 
derful and friendly power in the sea, 
as if its movements had been the beat- 
ings of a mighty paternal breast on 
which she could lay her head. She 
walked along the outermost line of 
foam, and every wave that broke de- 
lighted her, while at intervals she 
turned and.stood, and looked over the 
waters with vague but deep emotion, 
A child who has been gazing at a 
lovely star till he almost fancies it his 
own, would not be more gratified by 
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secing it suddenly drop from the skies 
into his lap. 

“Jane,” said William, “ you seem 
as much pleased as a child with a new 
toy; yet the sea is not to be joked 
with. Though there is only a little 
ripple on it now, I have seen a swell 
that frightened the best seaman on 
board; and many a hundred—ay, 
many a thousand ships, with all their 
crews, have gone to the bottom, smooth 
as you may think it atop. I must tell 
you some stories of shipwrecks, that 
you may not fancy it all plain sailing, 
and may be willing to go back home, 
away from the surf.” 

«© You need not,” said Jane; “I 
heard plenty such stories from my 
mother, and I have not forgotten one 
of them. Besides, the woman with 
the green hair, who appeared to my 
grandfather, is dreadful enough.” 

«* The woman with the green hair!” 
said William, suddenly. ‘* Who saw 
that? who told you of it ?” 

« My grandfather saw it twice, and 
my mother told me of it. He used to 
make voyages to Holland and Ger- 
many, I think, for 1 remember my 
mother showing me the places in our 
old map. Once he had not long left 
the port, somewhere abroad, when the 
fog began to thicken round him, and 
the wind, at the same time, to rise. 
The sailors wanted him to turn back, 
but he would not, for he was a very 
bold and obstinate man. The weather 
grew worse and worse; and at last, 
when he had just refused the advice of 
all on board to go back into harbour, 
he saw a figure rise out of the water 
on the side nearest the wind, and float 
in the air against the fog, close to the 
mast. She put out her hands, as if to 
push him and his ship back, and he 
noticed her so well that he could de- 
scribe her as he could any of his 
friends. She was young and hand- 
some, in a long grey dress, with pale 
green hair hanging down over her 
neck, My grandfather would not 
heed, and that night his ship was 
dashed upon the shore, and he lost 
every thing he had; all his crew were 
drowned, and he was thrown upon 

the beach himself, almost a corpse.” 
66 Well,” said William, * was that 
all? did he ever see her again?” 
‘Yes. For some years after this 
he made successful voyages, and he 
spoke to his family of the sight he had 
seen as of something strange and re- 
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markable, but not as if it had been of 
any real importance. My mother had 
heard him describe the figure so often, 
that she said she felt as if she had seen 
it herself. After she had been married 
for some months, she went with her 
husband to pay her father a visit, be. 
fore he should sail on what he intended 
should be his last voyage. He had 
laid out most of his property in a cargo 
for the vessel, and expected to make 
a great deal of money by it. The 
evening before he was to sail, he was 
returning from the harbour to the 
house he lived in, a mile or two out of 
Southport. The way lay along the 
sea-side, and it was a beautiful sum. 
mer evening, with a slight sunny mist 
spread over the water. After he had 
got clear of the town, he turned round 
to look at the masts of his ship, which 
were plain enough to be seen, and he 
noticed an odd movement, with some 
faint lines in the sunshine, above the 
water. It grew clearer and clearer, 
till he saw that it was the woman with 
the green hair. He could have thought 
it not an hour since he last saw her, so 
exactly was she the same, except that 
now a weak yellow brightness from 
the sun fell over her grey dress and 
pale green hair. She waved her hand 
and looked at him, so that he under- 
stood well enough that she warned 
him not to go back to the ship. At 
first, he owned, he was dreadfully 
frightened, but as she did not cease 
her warnings, he turned his head from 
her and proceeded on his way. He 
did not dare look back again till he 
had struck into a path that led down 
a hollow, so that the sea was hidden 
from him. There was then no ap- 
pearance of the figure. He came 
home much changed in his manner, 
and his face and voice were very sad 
when he told his wife and daughter 
what had happened to him. But he 
could not afford to give up his voyage; 
and, besides, he would not have borne 
to be laughed at by his friends, as he 
must have been had he staid on shore 
for such a reason.” 

«* And what came of it ?” 

“« My mother never saw him after 
the next morning, when he went to 
sea. He was washed overboard and 
drowned before the eyes of his crew. 
I was born three or four months after, 
and my mother was so affected by her 
loss, and by the story of the green- 


haired woman, that she thought the 
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impression made on her had given me 
the same kind of features and look as 
those of the appearance described by 
my grandfather. My hair, indeed, 
has never that I know of been green.” 

William was long silent, and at last 
he said, “ Jane, I must tell you what 
[am thinking of. I heard this story 
told by an old sailor of Southport, 
who said he had sailed in the ship, 
the master of which was lost as you 
have just related, though I had no 
notion that he was your grandfather. 
But I have seen the green-haired wo- 
man twice myself. I was in the Me- 
diterranean, and was the mate keep- 
ing watch on deck. The night was 
cloudy, but every now and then we 
had a good glimpse of moonshine. 
The moon, however, was hidden when 
[happened to be looking towards the 
larboard bow, and I saw, right abreast 
of the foremast, hanging against the 
clouds, the sort of figure you spoke of, 
with her green hair falling about her. 
Her body and dress seemed much the 
colour of the clouds behind, so that I 
could not make out her shape, but 
just then a flash of moonshine came, 
and I saw her as plain as I see you. 
She seemed, as you said, to be signing 
tous to change our course. I called 
one of the seamen to try if he could 
notice any thing in the direction in 
which I saw her, but at the moment 
of his turning his head she disappear- 
ed. I tried to think no more of it, 
and an hour after a Greek pirate 
came up and boarded us with a dozen 
men; we had to fight for it hand to 
hand, and lost three lives before we 
got rid of the scoundrels, and I got 
awound in my shoulder that I feel 
even yet. Now, it is strange that the 
course the figure signed to us to steer, 
would, as we found the next day, have 
taken us clear away from. the pirate 
into the midst of the British squadron 
of men-of-war. But there is some- 
thing more curious than this. You 
say your mother thought you had 
taken after the build of the figure from 
her hearing it spoken of by her father ; 
now, when I saw you the first time 
that morning up yonder at the lover's 
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seat, the first thing that struck me was 
— Well that girl is the likest I ever saw 
to the green-haired woman. Your 
hair even had a little greenish look, 
though that, perhaps, was from the 
shade of the old thorn-tree above you. 
I have never since been able to get it 
out of my head that you and she are 
somehow sisters, though I never saw 
two sisters so much alike. 

Jane laughed, not very heartily, 
and owned it was strange that he as 
well as her mother should have noticed 
the likeness. ‘ But you spoke,” she 
said, ‘“* of seeing this figure twice. 
How did it happen the second time ?” 

“*©Oh! that was much less remark- 
able. My old captain made my for- 
tune by promoting me to be a mate, 
and getting me some education. Soon 
afterwards he gave up the ship, and as 
he was walking home from the town, 
I went half-a-mile or so with him to 
bid him good by; I was thanking him 
for his kindness, when he said he 
wanted no thanks, but he would be 
glad if I would promise him one thing, 
and this was, that if ever, by any 
chance, he went to sea again, 1 would 
sail with him. I was looking up in 
his face, and was saying, Yes, when I 
saw over his shoulder, above a clump 
of trees on the top of the down where 
it looks along the sea, the same figure 
of the green-haired woman. It was 
bright sunshine, and I saw her quite 
plainly. She was frowning and mak- 
ing signs to me as if to prevent me 
from promising ; but I was not to be 
stopped so easily, and I gave the old 
man my word I would go with him 
immediately on his letting’ me know, 
unless I should have taken a berth in 
another ship beforehand.” 

‘* And would you go now, that you 
are married ?” 

“To be sure I would—I must. 
Why, what harm should happen to 
you when Iam away? And we should 
be all the better pleased with each 
other on my return after a four or five 
months’ voyage. But I don’t think 
there is much chance of it, for the old 
man has made his fortune, and is not 
likely to spend it.” 


Cuapter III. 


The husband and wife returned in with them until their son was born. 
a few days from the sea-coast to their Young Richard, for so he was named, 


inland farm, and time passed on quietly after his maternal grandfather, was a 
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new happiness to both the parents. 
William, too, had grown tolerably fa- 
miliar with rural occupations, and was 
leased with the cultivation of his land. 
t was now again midsummer, and the 
village, with its fields and trees, looked 
as beautiful as when Jane set out on 
her first expedition to the sea. But 
how different were now her feelings! 
It seemed to her as if in some myste- 
rious way she had, in William, mar- 
ried the sea itself, and her restless fan- 
cies were all quieted. But this calm 
was not to last. It was a bright July 
evening, and William had come in 
from the fields, and was sitting down 
to his meal with his wife, who was 
preparing the table, while he danced 
the child upon his knee, when the 
ostman came to the door with a 
etter, which, from the rarity of the 
occurrence, startled them as if it had 
been a gunshot fired into the room. 
The father turned pale when he 
saw the handwriting, and laid the 
child on the floor. It was, as he 
expected, a letter from his old cap- 
tain, saying that he had lost his for- 
tune by an unsuccessful speculation, 
and was now about to embark again 
on a voyage to Brazil, in which he 
claimed William’s promised help as 
chief mate of the ship. He saw at 
once that he must go. Jane spent the 
evening and most of the night in weep- 
ing, while he endeavoured to explain 
to her his wishes as to her mode of 
life in his absence, and the measures 
she should take for the management 
of the farm, which, with her active 
rural habits, did not promise to be a 
very difficult business. The next 
morning, at day-break, he started 
from Meadham, on his way to South- 
port, and Jane and her child were left 
to cheer each other as they might. 
The autumn and winter passed on, 
and with the spring she had the hope 
of again seeing her husband. But 
not so was it to be. The spring 
brightened into summer,’ but William 
came not with the leaves and crops. 
The summer advanced to maturity, 
but the husband of Jane did not come 
to reap his harvest. She could no 
longer endure the sight of Meadham, 
and as the sea-side cottage was now 
again untenanted, she resolved to 
remove thither, as if, in being nearer 
the sea, she should be nearer to Wil- 
liam. She intrusted her farm to a 
labourer on whom she could rely, and 
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went with her child to live upon the 
strange and inhospitable shore. Foy 
some weeks she would spend hours jn 
looking over the sea, and watching 
every vessel ; but she grew weary of 
this habit, and devoted herself to her 
son. He was growing into a vigorous 
and lively child, and his likeness to 
his father perpetually reminded her of 
the husband she had lost. Her talk 
with the boy related almost entirely 
to the life and exploits of seamen, and 
she seemed to devote him from his 
infancy to the task of one day follow. 
ing and recovering his parent. No. 
thing gave her so much pleasure as to 
see him mingle with the fishermen 
and their children, and so partly pre. 
pare himself for his future life. Onee, 
indeed, she returned to Meadham for 
a few days, in order to arrange the 
affairs of the farm, and took Richard 
with her. But the delight with which 
he beheld the inland cultivation, the 
large trees, the green and yellow 
fields, and the comparative comfort 
and spaciousness of the farm-house, so 
alarmed his mother, that she never let 
him return there for more than a few 
hours. Gradually he came to con- 
sider the sea as his inevitable destina- 
tion, and to share in her superstition 
that if he but sailed on a distant 
voyage, he could not fail to find his 
father. He was about eight years 
old when he begged to be allowed to 
accompany one of the fishermen in his 
voyage to Southport (where was the 
market for his fish) and back to the 
fishing village—an expedition which 
would last in all probability only a 
day. He departed in all the joyous- 
ness of childhood, and his mother, who 
had clothed him in a new dress, like 
that of a full-grown seaman, and not 
like that of a fisherman, saw the boat 
set sail with her son on board, as hap- 
pily as if he had been going to his 
wedding. But while her eyes were 
still fixed on it, and before it had 
gained twenty yards from the beach, 
she discovered, sitting beside the mast, 
and as it were pushing the child to- 
wards the land, the grey figure of a 
woman with long green hair. She 
could not be mistaken; it was dis- 
tinctly visible against the dark red 
sail; Jane sank back on the shingle, 
pointing towards it with her out- 
stretched hand. After a long delay, 
she found strength to regain her home, 
and spent the whole day at the win- 
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dow which overlooked the sea, with 
her eyes fixed on the point of the head- 
land round which the fishing-boat 
would first come in sight. It was a 
clear and glowing evening close upon 
sunset, when the dark sail crept into 
view, and looked a spot of blood in 
the bright and glassy expanse lighted 
up by the sun, now setting behind the 
down from which Jane had first be- 
held the sea. She now watched the 
boat that bore her only child—she 
hardly observed any of the other sajls 
that glided over the waters, most of 
them at a greater distance than the 
one she eyed so fixedly. Among 
these was a square rigged vessel co- 
ming from the north into the bay, 
with coals for the neighbouring popu- 
lation, and pressing on, anxious to 
save the tide for unloading, so as to 
leave the unprotected beach on the 
following morning. Jane knew no- 
thing of this, but as she continued to 
observe the boat while it drew on, 
and the ship advanced in a converging 
line, and both were hardly now more 
than a mile away from her, by some 
mismanagement on both sides, the 
boat was run down. It upset on the 
instant, and Jane could distinguish 
one of the two men who were in it 
clinging to a rope flung from the 
ship. What became of the other lives 
she could not see. But for her the 
event was enough. Connected with 
her husband's history, and the appear- 
ance in the morning, the accidentspoke 
plainly to her mind. After the first 
horror, she sat motionless with stiffen- 
ed eyes, till the ship took the ground, 
when, perhaps, with some miserable 
revival of hope, she ran out of the 
house towards it. The first person 
she met was the rescued fisherman, 
who shook his head and dropped his 
hand before she reached him—she sat 
down on the beach, stooped her fore- 
head on her knees, and asked him no 
questions. Before an hour some of the 
neighbouring women had gathered 
round her. At last one of them ven- 
tured to address her, and taking cour- 
age from her silence, lifted. her up in 
her arms; she made no resistance, 
but walked quickly to her home. Only 
on their attempting to lay her on her 
bed she turned fiercely away, and sat 
down at the window from which she 
had witnessed the destruction of the 
boat. 

The women found they could make 
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no change in her determination, for she 
only answered them by requests that 
they would leave her to herself. They 
at last complied, and she remained 
alone at her open lattice in the deep- 
ening twilight. Through it was to be 
seen the line of coast to the right, with 
the black ship lying at a quarter of a 
mile from her, beset with men and 
waggons engaged in unloading the 
coals. The shore beyond stretched 
away in a dark line terminated by the 
headland, round which she had seen 
the boat disappear in the morning and 
again return scarcely two hours ago ; 
she fixed her eyes upon the water 
between this promontory and her, and 
saw them far in the night gradually 
brighten beneath the moon. It was 
after midnight when she discerned, in 
this trembling radiance, a hazy speck 
hovering above the waves, and_as she 
gazed more earnestly, it became the 
woman with the preter-human hair, 
who was again distinctly marked, and 
looking mournfully at her. A dark 
mass seemed rolling before her in the 
water, and as she and it drew close to 
the shore, the expression of the sea- 
woman's face became so piteous, that 
Jane got up and went to the edge of 
the water, where, driven at that instant 
on the shingle, lay the body of her son. 
She lifted it from the waves, and sat 
down on the beach with the cold and 
heavy corpse upon her knees; it was 
dressed in the new blue clothes which 
she had made for him with so much 
pleasure after the model of those worn 
by his father. The water from them 
covered her with moisture, over which 
at last the warm tears fell down, while 
she felt the dead unresisting limbs 
and looked on the pale face and sta- 
ring eyes. The dark brown hair, in- 
deed, still hung about the forehead, 
dripping with the brine, and showing 
none of the curls which she had so of 
ten handled. All else seemed chang- 
ed, but by long gazing she could still 
recognise, in the moonshine, the fair 
boyish features, and lips that never 
more would smile on her. She could 
not bear the horny stare of the eyes, 
and she gently closed the lids before 
she lifted the body, and walked with 
it to her home. When there, she call- 
ed for no help of her neighbours, but 
laid it on the little grass-plot, while 
she went and struck alight. She again 
lifted the burthen and laid it on her 
own bed, in which her boy had always 
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slept. She took off the clothes, wash- 
ed away the sand and salt, stretched 
him, as if in sleep, where he had been 
used to lie, and then threw herself be- 
side the senseless clay, and pressed it 
to her bosom. Passionate grief, and 
floods of tears followed, and then again 
she lay exhausted and helpless, till 
her returning strength broke out 
anew in bursts of misery ; at last she 
was motionless as the corpse itself, and 
almost equally lifeless. And while 
in this state, with her moveless arms 
hanging round the body, a stranger, 
in the first grey of the dawn, entered 
the house, the door of which was un- 
fastened, and saw by the sickly expir- 
ing light, the spectacle of the mother 
and her dead child. At first he start- 
ed and shuddered, but soon began to 
gaze steadily on the pair, till, gather- 
ing conviction, he exclaimed, “ Jane, 
Jane, can this be you?” 

She raised herself slowly and si- 
lently in the bed from beside her child, 
and looked at the speaker. A minute 
passed before she cried aloud, “ Wil- 
liam, I have killed our boy.” It was 
indeed William, returned a broken 
and haggard man. They spent the 
following hours in such sellenstily 








talk as became their condition. Jane 
learned that her husband's vessel had 
been wrecked on the coast of South 
America; that he and one or two 
others had escaped, but had been long 
detained in the interior, partly by the 
whites, partly among the Indians; had 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
reach Europe, and only now, after 
eight years’ absence, had arrived in 
England in a vessel from Monte Vi- 
deo. He had landed at Southport, 
and hastened to the fishing village, 
which was hardly out of his road to 
Meadham, and where he expected to 
hear some intelligence of his wife and 
child. 

The corpse was borne in its coffin 
on the shoulders of the fishermen along 
the path to Meadham, for the eart- 
road went many miles round. William 
and Jane walked together behind the 
bearers up the down, and past the 
lover’s seat where they had first met, 
and along the whole track on which 
that summer morning she had been 
supported by his arm while returning 
to her father’s house. His hair was 
now grey, but hers was white as 
snow. 
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Whig-Radical Corruption. 


WHIG-RADICAL CORRUPTION, 


“ Jn closing this article (on the Influence of the Crown), it ought not to be omitted 
that when we say the influence of the Crown is increased, it by no means follows that 


the influence of the King is equally augmented ; indeed, it may be directly the reverse. 
A Minister, especially if he has been long in office, may have so engaged and corrupted 
the great proprietors of boroughs ; may have so distributed honours, and ribands, and 
offices; may have so obliged the principal Members of the House of Commons by pro- 
viding for their principal friends and relations in the Customs, the Excise, or the 
Colonies ; may have so fettered every public man of weight and influence by the ties 
of private interest, that at last they shall be enabled to say to their Sovereign, ‘ how- 
ever pernicious our measures may be, and however unpopular our persons, you must 
maintain us in power, for we alone can command a majority in the House of Commons, 
though our conduct and our acts are offensive to the country, and disgusting to your 
Majesty.’ ”°—Lorp Joun Russetx’s Essay on the English Government and Constitution, 


London: 1823. Page 427. 


A uistory of the Whig party since 
the famous coalition between Mr Fox 
and Lord North, would be one of the 
most amusing productions in the whole 
catalogue of English political narra- 
tives. In days of yore when Mr Pitt, 
long before the commencement of the 
French war, endeavoured to increase 
the trade with France, how loudly did 
Mr Fox declare that country “ the 
natural enemy” of England! When 
Mr Pitt went on in the execution of 
his plans of economical reform, how 
boldly did the Whigs attack him, 
and how mournfully they lamented the 
sad decay of Ministerial patronage, 
and the abolition of private jobbing in 
the public loans! When Mr Pitt was, 
in his early days, a reformer, Mr Fox, 
Lord Rockingham, Mr Burke, and 
many more, openly stood up not only 
against *‘ the bill and the whole bill,” 
but against even the slightest amend- 
ment of the representative system. 
More recently the Whig friends of 
liberty hailed joyfully the despotism 
of Napoleon, and ridiculed the absurd 
attempts of the Duke of Wellington 
to emancipate degraded Spain; and 
more lately still Lord John Russell, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Glenelg, and a majority of the 
rest of the present Cabinet, denounced 
nearly every single measure—whether 
of church spoliation or Irish “ justice” 
—which they have subsequently been 
the instruments of carrying through 
Parliament. Honest Lord Althorp 
once candidly avowed, when pressed 
to repeal the house and window taxes, 
that he could not do so as a Minister, 
though for party purposes he had en- 
deavoured to effect that object while 
In opposition. We need not, then, 


marvel to find that the men who now 
rule this country are quite unscrupu- 
lous as to consistency, and quite de- 
prived of all power of recollecting 
their past opinions and proceedings. 
For instance, if Lord Althorp could 
thus factiously act, we cannot be sur- 
prised to find that the extravagant 
Whigs of 1806 became, a dozen years 
afterwards, when the loaves and fishes 
were in other hands, great sticklers 
for economy ; nor can we wonder if 
again these rigid economists of twenty 
years back, have now become the au- 
thors of corruption, and the humble 
imitators of Walpole’s extensive pro- 
fligacy. Butif at these things there 
be little cause to marvel, it must be 
owned that the Conservatives have 
some right to complain of them, when 
it is remembered that all the odium 
heaped upon the Duke of Wellington 
Government during the reform mania, 
was nothing but the effect of the art- 
ful hypocrisy of designing men pre- 
tending to a purity they never intend- 
ed to practise. It is to be hoped that 
the people now know how complete 
the delusion was under which they 
then acted. It is high time that ho- 
nest men should acknowledge that the 
Reform Bill was intended for nothing 
but securing the supremacy of the 
Whig oligarchy ; and that all the 
clamour about Tory corruption was 
designed for nothing but to blind the 
people while the hungry tribe of 
Whig-Radicals fattened on the hard- 
won money of the poor. If, however, 
this acknowledgment be still withheld, 
we will undertake to extort it from 
every man who seeks only the ascer- 
tainment of the truth; we undertake 
to prove that, under the Whigs since 
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1830, patronage has been more in- 
creased and more — abused, 
and that the public money has been 
more lavishly and suspiciously squan- 
dered, than at any period during the 
past fifty years. Of course we do not 
mean to commence a crusade, like the 
Radicals, on the prerogatives of the 
crown, or to picture in exaggerated 
colours the influence and corruptions 
of the Court. We leave these themes 
to others, confining ourselves to the 
point contained in our extract from 
Lord John Russell’s book—namely, 
the aggrandisement of Ministerial 
power as distinguished from, or, per- 
haps, opposed to, the just authority 
and influence of the Sovereign. It 
will be no difficult matter to show that 
the Whigs have struggled for an im- 
perium in imperio, and that they have 
recently, as oftimes they did a hundred 
years ago, endeavoured to close round 
the monarch on every side, so that nei- 
ther the wishes of the people, nor the 
advice of the ablest statesmen, can find 
access or acceptance. Lord Chatham 
first struck down this great conspiracy, 
and trampled on the Neweastles and 
the other “ great Whig families” then 
dominant in the country. His illus- 
trious son struck the second blow after 
the notorious India bill ; and from that 
time till 1830 the Whig party lan- 
guished in distress, and crippled by 
the lasting operation of merited popu- 
lar distrust. But from 1830 till the 
present time no effort or no energy 
has been spared to consolidate the 
faction’s strength ; no exertion or dis- 
play of ingenuity has been wanting ; 
no scruples have stood in the way. 
In 1834 so much success had attended 
this system, that when the late king 
dismissed the first Melbourne Minis- 
try, the Whigs resolved on revenge, 
and determined to force themselves 
back into his Council. This, also, 
will be no matter of surprise when 
we have accomplished the proof we 
have undertaken of the augmented 
corruption of the present Ministers. 
In 1822 Lord Brougham brought 
forward in the House of Commons a 
resolution to the following effect :— 
‘“* That the influence now possessed by 
the Crown is unnecessary for main- 
taining its constitutional prerogatives, 
‘destructive of the independence of 
Parliament, and inconsistent with the 
well government of the realm.” It 
was alleged, in support of this resolu- 
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tion, that there were then 87 place. 
men in the House of Commons, but in 
order to make up that number there 
were included all King’s Sergeants 
and King’s Counsel, and others hold. 
ing honorary offices on both sides of 
the House ; so that, in fact, the real 
number of placemen directly or indi. 
rectly under the influence of the 
crown, or in receipt of pay, was re. 
duced to 47. Now, without further 
preface, we will enumerate the per. 
sons in the House of Commons—the 
reformed House of Commons—who 
are similarly situated at present, men. 
tioning only those in the actual receipt 
of salaries, and under the direct infly. 
ence and command of the Administra. 
tion :— 


Sir Charles Adam, Lord of the Ad. 
miralty. 

Sir George Anson, Surveyor-General 
of the Ordnance. 

Colonel Anson, Storekeeper of the 
Ordnance. 

Nicholas Ball, Attorney-General of 
Ireland. 

Francis F. Baring, Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

G. C. Berkeley, Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Charles Buller, Member of Lord Dur. 
ham’s Canada Council. 

G. 8. Byng, Comptroller of the House- 
hold. 

Sir ve Campbell, Attorney-Gene- 
ral. 

W. F. Cowper, Secretary of Lord 
Melbourne. 

William Curry, Prime Sergeant of 
Treland. 

Lord Dalmeny, Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

T. S. Duncombe, attached to Lord 
Durham’s Mission. 

Edward Ellice, junr., Secretary to 
Lord Durham. 

Cutlar Ferguson, Judge- Advocate Ge- 
neral. 

Robert Gordon, Secretary to Board of 
Control. 

Sir George Grey, Under Secretary to 
the Colonial Department. 

Sir John Hobhouse, President of 
Board of Control. 

Edward Horsman, 
Commissioner. 

Lord Howick, Secretary at War. 

H. Labouchere, Master of the Mint. 

James Loch, Arbitrator for Govern- 
ment under the Railway Bill. 
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Dr Lushington, Judge in Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts. 

Fox Maule, Under Secretary for 
Home Department. 

Lord Morpeth, Secretary for Ireland. 

J. A. Murray, Lord Advocate. 

R. Lynch, Master in Chancery. 

M. O’Ferrall, Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord A. Paget, Equerry to the Queen. 

Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary. 

John Parker, Lord of the Treasury. 

Sir H. Parnell, Paymaster-General. 

Captain Pechell, Equerry to the 
Queen. 

Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer. 

Henry Rich, Equerry to the Queen, 

Sir Robert Rolfe, Solicitor-General. 

Lord John Russell, Secretary for 
Home Department. 

Lord Seymour, Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Richard Shiel, Commissioner of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Hon. R. J. Smith, Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Robert Vernon Smith, Secretary to 
the Board of Control. 

Edward John Stanley, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Doctor Stock, Judge of Irish Admi- 
ralty Court. 

J. C. F. Strangways, Under Secre- 
tary of Foreign Department. 

Robert Steuart, Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Earl of Surrey, Treasurer of the 
Household. 

C. P. Thompson, President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Sir E. Troubridge, Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Sir Richard H. Vivian, Master-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance. 

Major Vivian, Aide-de-camp to Ditto. 

Charles Wood, Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. 


Here then are fifty, exclusive of mi- 
nor commissioners, as Mr Wrightson, 
Mr Duckworth, Mr Maule, &c.; and 
of persons who have held offices, as 
Sir Edward Codrington, Sir Charles 
Grey, &c., though at present unem- 
ployed. But still these are by no 
means all who have felt the benefit of 
Government patronage in these days 
of purity and reform ; and, therefore, 
we will proceed to name a few more 
who have solid reasons for voting 
black white to keep Whig-Radicals in 
office. The following members have 
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been selected for honourable notice in 
the different modes we have mention- 
ed :— 


R. M. Bellew, created a Baronet. 

E. G. Bulwer, ditto. 

J. R. Carnac, ditto. 

S. Crompton, ditto. 

J. Duke, knighted. 

J. Dunlop, created a Baronet. 

J. Edwards, ditto. 

H. Fleetwood, ditto. 

Lord Dundas, gazetted Lord-Lieute- 
nant of the North Riding. 

J. Guest, created a Baronet. 

R. Ferguson, gazetted Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Fifeshire. 

B. Hall, created a Baronet. 

R. Howard, ditto. 

C. Jephson, ditto. 

Roderick Macleod, created Lord- 
Lieutenant of Cromarty. 

R. B. Philips, created a Baronet. 

D. Roche, ditto. 

J. Seale, ditto. 

Matthew Wood, ditto. 

E. De Lacy Evans, made a K.C.B. 


Again, the following members have 
retired from Parliament and received 
their reward for past services. Some 
have kindly resigned their seats to 
make way for others—a Lord John 
Russell, or a Palmerston for instance 
—and have in return received a suit- 
able acknowledgment of their magna- 
nimous self-denial :— 


Mr Stewart Mackenzie, appointed Go- 
vernor of Ceylon, 

Mr Hanbury Tracy, elevated to the 
Peerage. 

Mr Tracy Leigh, gazetted Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Monmouthshire. 

Mr Carew, elevated to the Peerage. 

Sergeant Wolfe, Chief Baron of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland. 

Sergeant O’Loughlin, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland. 

Mr Western, elevated to the Peerage. 

Sir J. Wrottesley, ditto. 

Mr Hanbury Bateman, ditto. 

Mr Methuen, ditto. 

Mr Ponsonby, ditto. 

Mr Coke, ditto. 

Mr Portman, ditto. 

Mr Littleton, ditto. 

Mr Pepys, ditto. 

Mr Denman, ditto. 

Sir A. L. Hay, appointed Governor 
of Bermuda. 


Mr R. Grant, appointed Governor of 
Bombay. 
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Mr Kennedy, appointed Chief Com- 
missioner at Cuba. 

Mr O'Dwyer, Stipendiary Magistrate 
in Ireland. 

Mr Fitzsimon, Clerk of the Irish Ha- 
naper Office. 
Lord Belfast, appointed Vice-Cham- 

»* berlain to the Queen. 

Dr Bowring, appointed Foreign Agent 
to the Foreign Office. 

Mr H. L. Bulwer, Secretary of Le- 
gation at Constantinople. 

Mr Brady, Solicitor-General of Ire- 
land. 

Mr Crompton, Judge in Ireland. 

Mr Perrin, Baron of the Exchequer 
in Ireland. 

Mr Blamire, appointed Tithe Commis- 
sioner for England. 

Mr D. Browne, elevated to the Irish 
Peerage. 

Mr Lefevre, appointed Poor Law 
Commissioner. 

Colonel Fox, appointed Clerk of the 
Ordnance. 

Sir John Newport, appointed Con- 
troller of the Exchequer. 

Admiral Elliot, appointed Admiral on 
African Station. 


Of this tribe we could easily discover 
dozens more, but it is unnecessary ; the 
specimens above will show that many 
a pure and patriotic member in the 
House of Commons, who has not 
hitherto deigned to take place or pay, 
may nevertheless have some pleasures 
of hope to console him for his rigid in- 
dependence. Others who have nothing 
given to themselves, who probably 
also expect nothing, are sufficiently 
enchained to the Ministry by the em- 
ployments or honours enjoyed by their 
relatives. At the risk of fatiguing our 
readers we subjoin a few of these 
gentlemen, with a designation of their 
mode of indirect dependence on the 
Government. 


Lord Acheson.—His father created 
an English Peer by the Whigs. 
Mr Baines.—His son made Recorder 

of Hull. 

Mr H. Berkeley, brother to a Lord 
of the Admiralty, and to a new 
Whig peer. 

Mr C. Berkeley, ditto. 

Lord Brabazon.—His father created a 
Peer by the Whigs. 

Lord Clements, ditto. 

Mr Ponsonby, ditto. 


Lord Duncan.—His father created an 


Earl by the Whigs. 

Lord Dundas, ditto. 

Hon. Mr Dundas, ditto. 

Lord Leveson, ditto. 

Hon. Mr Moreton, ditto. 

Lord Worsley, ditto. 

Lord Ebrington.—His nephew (Lord 
King) made an Earl by the Whigs, 

Mr Lambton.—His brother made an 
Earl by the Whigs. 

Mr Mildmay.— His brother-in-law 
made a Peer by the Whigs. 

Mr G. Byng.—His brother created a 
Peer by the Whigs. 

Mr Brodie.—His brother created a 
Baronet by the Whigs. 

Mr Craig.—His father ditto. 

Sir W. Clayton.—His brother ditto, 

Mr O’Callaghan.—His father created 
a Peer by the Whigs. 

Mr J. Westenra, ditto. 

Colonel Westenra, ditto 

Lord A. Conyngham, brother to the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr Denison, uncle to ditto. 

Mr J. E. Elliot, brother to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Melgund, son to ditto. 

Mr E. Ellice, father to Lord Durham's 
Secretary. 

Mr Evans, brother-in-law of Sir H. 
Parnell. 

Sir R. Ferguson, brother to the new 
Lord-Lieutenant of Fife. 

Lord Fitzalan, son to the Treasurer 
of the Household. 

Mr Fitzsimon, brother to the Clerk of 
the Hanaper Office. 

Mr O’Connell, brother to the new Go- 
vernorof New South Wales, &c. &c. 

Mr M. O'Connell, son of the former 
Mr O'Connell. 

Mr J. O'Connell, ditto. 

Mr M. J. O'Connell, nephew of the 
member for Dublin. 

Mr Maurice O'Connell, son of ditto. 

Lord B. Grosvenor.—His father made 
a Marquis by the Whigs. 

Mr Cavendish. — His grandfather 
made an Earl by the Whigs. 

Mr Hobhouse, brother of the Presi- 
dent of Board of Control. 

Mr Hurt, brother of the new Governor 
of South Australia. 

Sir C. Lemon, brother-in-law of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

Mr J. Ponsonby, son of the Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Mr Lefevre, brother of the Poor-Law 
Commissioner. 
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Mr G. R. Philips, his father, made a 
baronet by the Whigs. 

Mr J. Power, stepson of Mr Shiell 
of Greenwich. 

Lord Russell, nephew of Lord J. Rus- 
sell. 

Lord C. Russell, brother of ditto. 

Lord Shelburne, son of Lord Lans- 
downe. 

Sir Wm. Somerville, brother-in-law 
of the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr W. O. Stanley, brother of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. 

Mr Villiers, brother of the Ambassa- 
dor at Madrid. 

Mr J. H. Vivian, brother of the Mas- 
ter General of the Ordnance. 


Besides these individuals, a more 
diligent search would discover fully 
fifty more whose relatives have potent 
motives for supporting Whig- Radical 
Government. Many members have 
sons in the navy, and a glance at the 
navy list will show how these gentle- 
men prosper ; others have connexions 
in the army, and even there they are 
not quite unheeded.* Some have 
brothers or cousins in the Church, and 
if so, stray deaneries or bishopricks 
may fall to their lot as they did to 
Doctor Denison Bishop of Salisbury, 
Doctor Stanley of Norwich, and Dr 
Howard, dean of Litchfield, who were 
well represented in Parliament; like 
Dr Longley, Bishop of Ripon, brother- 
inlaw of Sir Henry Parnell; Dr 
Allen, Bishop of Ely, tutor of Lord 
Althorp; and Dr Otter, Bishop of 
Chichester, the father-in-law of a 
Liberal member for Derby. Other 
members may happen to have friends 
in the colonies, or relations who have 
no peculiar dislike to visiting remote 
settlements, If so, dozens of places 
are constantly to be had in every 
quarter of the globe. There is some- 
thing good ready for every one who 
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wants; just as in the child's game of 
open your mouth, and shut your 
eyes, and see what God will send you.” 
But certainly the shutting the eyes is 
the main point in the Whig proceed- 
ing. 
With such lists before them as we 
have here produced, how does it hap- 
pen that no jealous Whig opponent of 
the influence of the Crown now makes 
a motion like Lord Brougham’s? 
There is more provocation than ever, 
more corruption, and there are more 
placemen in Parliament. But, in truth, 
the influence of the crown is not in- 
creased ; nothing is augmented but the 
public expenditure, and the influence 
of the Whig-Radical faction. We 
find among the votes of the current 
year, charges which clearly denote the 
creation of a very large number of 
new places throughout the country. 
In Ireland, there is a charge of 
L.66,700 for the expenses of criminal 
prosecutions, the chief part of which 
goes in the payment of salaries, and 
not a small number of those entirely 
new ones. In England, there is an 
item of L.54,000 a-year for Poor- Law 
Commissioners, all which is spent in 
the payment of newly created officers. 
Further on, we find L.14,700 a-year 
for Slave Commissioners who enjoy 
almost absolute sinecures ; L.9055 a- 
year for the new Superintendents of 
Factories ; L.6000 for new Inspec- 
tors of Prisons; L.5000 a-year for 
the Steam Navigation from Egypt to 
India ; L.5100 for the Criminal Law 
Commissioners ; L.4213 for the Re- 
cord Commissioners ; L.4000 for the 
Scotch Church Commission ; L.2500 
for the Ecclesiastical Commission ; 
L.4010 for the Hand-loom Weavers’ 
Commission ; L.700 for the Irish 
Charity Commission ; L.7000 for the 
Irish Boundary Survey ; and L.12,700 
for the Irish Railway Commission. 





* The Whigs are accustomed to pretend, that as Lord Hill is now at the head of the 


amy, they are deprived of the patronage connected with it. 


But on fooking at the 


army list, we find the following Whig members of the two Houses of Parliament in the 
Nominal and sinecure command of regiments, besides the enjoyment of pay, pensions, 
and red ribands; Sir Hussey Vivian, M.P., the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord William 
Bentinck, M.P., Earl of Ludlow, Lord Lynedoch, Earl of Effingham, Lord Stafford, 
Lord Howden, Sir William Anson, M.P., and Sir R. Ferguson, M.P. ; and in the list of 
the other generals commanding regiments, there are the approved Whig names of the 
Hon, Sir William Lumley, Hon. Sir H. Grey, Sir E. Blackeney, Sir Rufane Donkin, 
Hon. Sir E. Paget, Hon. Sir A. Duff, Hon. Sir R. W. O'Callaghan, Sir F. Adam, Sir 
F, Wetherall, and Sir Richard Bourke. In this respect, therefore, the Whigs, to say 
the least, have no cause of complaint, particularly when it is remembered how marvel- 
lously others among their friends adyance in lower ranks of the army. 
VOL, XLIV. NO, CCLXXV, Z 
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All these charges are entirely new, 
and all, with very many more that 
might be named, go to the payment of 
new placemen. We find an annual 
grant in the estimates of this year of 
L.50,000 for the purposes of Irish 
Board of Education; in 1836, the 
sum voted was only L.35,000. Ano- 
ther charge of a peculiar nature is 
L.13,000 for Law Expenses, which 
appear to have increased L.3000 in a 
single year; while Lord Palmerston’s 
official charge is an inerease of 
L10,000 on the charge of two years 
back. The expenses of Canada are 
increased exactly L.500,000, while 
the grant to the church in that colony 
is reduced by about three thousand 
pounds. Some of the usual miscel- 
laneous estimates against which the 
Whigs used formerly most loudly to 
protest, are now under their superin- 
tendence raised to an extraordinary 
height. The Consular department 
for 1838, is L.107,993 ; the repairs of 
palaces, gardens, and public buildings, 
L.74,986 ; the convict establishment 
in New South Wales L.235,000 ; the 
charge for printing L.197,796. Many 
other charges to which Mr Hume and 
the rest of the Whig-Radicals used to 
object altogether, are continued by the 
present ministers, contrary to their re- 
peated professionsand promises. What 
has induced them of late to acknow- 
ledge the propriety of a grant of 
L.35,900 a-year for secret service 
money ; and what has caused their 
opposition to cease to that large vote 
of nearly 70,000 a-year to Irish cha- 
rities which the much abused Tories 
used regularly to obtain? These 
miscellaneous estimates have been 
rapidly on the increase from the day 
Lord Melbourne came into office, and 
have placed immense means in the 
hands of the Ministry for corrupt pur- 
poses. ‘They have increased, because 
the influence and patronage of the 
Government has been widely extended 
under all sorts of pretences, and in 
every possible direction. 

In the colonial department, Lord 
Glenelg has the patronage derived 
from the new magisterial system in 
the West Indies to which L.69,000 is 
annually voted; he has the appoint- 
ment of the managers of the L.30,000 
a-year voted for negro education; the 
patronage of a few snug foreign jobs 
like the Malta commission ; the ap- 
pointment of the new chaplains and 
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schoolmasters to New South Wales 
and Canada; the appointment of 
placemen in all new settlements, ag 
South Australia, Graham's Town, 
New Zealand, &c., the management of 
the emigrant agencies, for which Par. 
liament votes nearly L.2000 a-year, 
and the patronage of the whole esta. 
blishment at St Helena, which the 
Government of this country has re. 
cently taken from the hands of the 
East India Company. All this patron. 
age is new, and now for the first time 
enjoyed by a colonial secretary, in 
addition to the patronage of the West 
Indies, Canada, New South Wales, 
and all our other colonies as before. 
At home, the Whigs have had an 
increase of patronage to an immense 
extent from their Factory, Poor Law, 
Municipal Corporations, Registration, 
Tithe, Prisons, India Charter, Bank- 
ruptcy, Imprisonment for Debt, Irish 
Constabulary, Irish Poor Law, Cri- 
minal Court, and Real Property Acts. 
The system of centralization has been 
carried out to a very great extent, and 
at every step of its progress fresh 
patronage has been thrown into the 
hands of the Government. In Ire. 
land especially, jobbing of the grossest 
description has been carried on, and 
in all parts of the United Kingdom 
money has been squandered on com- 
missions of heterogeneous characters. 
Not content with his share of this pa- 
tronage, the Marquis of Normanby 
has thought proper to assume the 
office of appointing the Sheriffs at his 
own discretion, in direct contravention 
of thelaw. Revising barristers, com- 
missioners, either hand-loom or eduea- 
tional, or ecclesiastical, or municipal, 
or boundary ; inspectors of prisons; 
superintendents of factories ; assistant 
-poor-law commissioners ; registrars of 
marriages and deaths; paid recorders; 
official assignees, now appear in every 
corner of the country, and increase 
and multiply with alarming rapidity. 
Next year we are to have a rural con- 
stabulary force, with some thousands 
of new places, and, if possible, a new 
mode of managing counties, and a 
complete tribe of stipendiary magis- 
trates. So numerous indeed are the 
placemen in these pure, no-patronage 
days, that, as Mr Sydney Smith sagely 
declares, the onus of proving he is not 
one now rests upon every honest man; 
and seriously, this is not so very mu 
exaggerated, when it is considered that 
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jn addition to all these new places, the 
Customs and Excise still remain with 
their 16,000 places. In olden times, 
ministries. were quite content with 
these sources of patronage, and with 
the army, navy, and colonies ; but 
now things are quite altered ; commis- 
sions, and all the other new places we 
have named, have sprung up to keep 
these liberal and enlightened reform- 
ers in office. At the present moment 
our army is larger than it has been 
for years ; our navy employed is very 
much augmented ; and yet neither nor 
both satisfy the Whig-Radicals ; they 
go on creating place after place, and 
with a sinking revenue increasing con- 
siderably the public expenditure. 

The patronage of a ministry con- 
sists not, however, principally in 
places, however important—for ho- 
nours, peerages, promotions, and ri- 
bands remain to be noticed. The 
Whigs are very fond of charging 
upon Mr Pitt and his party the hei- 
nous offence of having so increased 
the peerage between 1780 and 1823, 
that it was augmented in that time 
from 225 to 378 persons. Lord John 
Russell, in the essay from which we 
have quoted our motto, makes a great 
point of this matter. Now, we admit 
150 peers is a large number to have 
been created in forty years; but, at 
the same time, it is but fair to add 
that the period to which we allude, 
though comparatively short, was the 
era during which this country made 
greater strides than she had ever ac- 
complished before, and during which 
her opulence and grandeur rose to an 
uexampled pitch. Three hundred 
and seventy-eight peers, in 1823, bore 
aless proportion to the number of in- 
fuential proprietors in the country, 
than two hundred and twenty-five did 
in 1780. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered, when Lord John Russell 
brings forward this charge, that seve- 
ral of these new peerages were Whig 
creations, prior to-1784, when Mr 
Pitt came into office, and, in 1806, 
when all the talents reigned ; and 
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also, secondly, of the number of ele- 
vations during the glorious forty 
years, a very large number were 
made for public services, without any, 
the slightest reference to political 
opinions. Such was the case with 
the peerages of Nelson, Collingwood, 
St Vincent, Duncan, Wellington, 
Combermere, Lynedoch, Abercrom- 
by, Beresford, Hill, Hutchinson, Rod- 
ney, Hood, Keith, Gardner, Gambier, 
Exmouth, and many more. Taking 
these circumstances into account, it 
will be found that, during the sway of 
the Tories, from 1784 till the time the 
Whigs came in separately in 1830, 
the number of peerages made, with a 
view to political purposes, was singu- 
larly small and limited. What, then, 
shall be said of the Whig-Radicals, 
who, after deploring the increase of 
150 peers in forty years, although 
scarcely fifty were elevated for mere 
Parliamentary purposes, have not 
allowed eight years, since 1830, to 
pass without creating upwards of 
sixty new peerages for their parti- 
sans? On looking over a list of the 
Whigs in the House of Lords, who 
do not altogether number more than 
140 (minors included), we find the 
following connected with the Admi- 
nistration, or bound to it by important 
obligations. We beg our readers to 
notice that these are exclusive of peers 
who have relatives in the Ministry, 
as the Dukes of Bedford and Norfolk, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, Lords Rose- 
berry, Seaford, Bessborough, and 
Carlisle; and to remember also the 
vast influence of many of the noble- 
men whom we shall mention—an in- 
fluence, in the lower House, far more 
important and more destructive of the 
independence of Parliament, than their 
own votes in the House of Lords, 


Placemen. 
Earl of Albemarle, Master of the 
Horse. 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Steward. 
Lord Auckland, Governor of India. 
Lord Byron, Lord in Waiting.* 





* In bewailing the influence of the Crown, Lord John Russell mourns the sad fate 
ofa Lord of the Bedchamber, dismissed by the Ministry, in 1822, for his vote on the 


Malt Tax. 


What will he say now, having been a member of the Cabinets that dis- 


missed Lord Howe from his offiee of Chamberlain to the Queen, and Lord Charles 
Fitzroy from his place of Treasurer of the Household, for no greater offence ? It is to 
be regretted that his lordship ever beeame an author ; he has done damage to no one 


but his publishers and himself. 
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Marquis of Conyngham, Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

Lord Cottenham, Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Durham, Dictator of Canada. 

Earl of Errol, Master of the Buck- 
hounds. 

Lord Erskine, Ambassador to Saxony. 

Lord Falkland, Lord in Waiting. 

Lord Foley, Captain of Gentlemen at 
Arms. 

Lord Gardner, Lord in Waiting. 

Earl Granville, Ambassador to France. 

Marquis of Headfort, Lord in Wait- 


ing. 

Lord Holland, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Howard De Walden, Ambassa- 
dor to Lisbon. 

Earl of Ilchester, Captain of Gentle- 
men Pensioners. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, President of 
the Council. 

Duke of Leinster, Chief Commissioner 
of Irish Education. 

Earl of Litchfield, 
neral. 

Viscount Duncannon, 
Seal. 

Viscount Melbourne, First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

Earl of Minto, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Marquis of Normanby, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

Lord Plunkett, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. 

Lord Ponsonby, Ambassador to Tur- 
key. 

Viscount Torrington, Lord in Wait- 
ing. 

Marquis of Winchester, Groom of 
the Stole. 


Postmaster- Ge- 


Lord Privy 


The fifty members we mentioned 
in the House of Commons as being 
placemen, only divided among them 
about L.120,000 a-year ; but here are 
no more than twenty-eight “pure old 
Whigs,” who receive the small sum 
annually of L.180,000! Who will 
doubt the zeal of these noble lords in 
favour of the existing government? In 
addition to these twenty-eight persons, 
the following members of the right re- 
verend beach in England have to thank 
the Whigs for their elevation. The 
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Bishops Durham, Chichester, Salis. 
bury, Hereford, Norwich, Litchfield, 
Ripon, and Ely. These also can haye 
no great hostility to the Melbourne 
Government. Here, therefore, are 
thirty-six Whig-enlightened Liber. 
als accounted for ; the subjoined lists 
will go far to make up the sum total of 
Whig-Radicalism in the House of 
Lords. 

Whig-Radicals who have received 
promotion in the peerage since 1830: 


Marquis of Ailsa. 
Marquis of Breadalbane. 
Earl of Camperdown. 
Duke of Cleveland. 
Earl of Ducie. 

Earl Granville. 

Earl of Zetland. 

Earl of Durham. 

Earl of Effingham. 

Earl of Lovelace. 

Earl of Litchfield.* 
Duke of Sutherland. 
Marquis of Westminster. 
Earl of Yarborough. 


Whig-Radicals who have been ele. 
vated to the British peerage by the 
Whigs. Some of these had Irish 
peerages before. 


Lord Bateman. 
Lord Belhaven. 
Lord Brougham. 
Earl Bruce. 

Earl of Darlington. 
Lord Carew. 

Earl of Charlemont. 
Lord Cloncurry. 
Lord Cottenham. 
Lord de Manley. 
Lord Denman. 
Lord Dinorben. 
Lord Duncannon. 
Lord Falkland. 
Earl of Fingal. 
Lord Glenelg. 
Lord Godolphin. 
Earl of Gosford. 
Lord Hatherton. 
Marquis of Headfort. 
Lord Howden. 
Earl of Kintore. 
Lord Kinnaird. 





* Ofte or two peers are mentioned twice, first as placemen, and afterwards as hav- 
ing received promotions in the peerage, or elevation to it. But this is merely done for 
convenience’ sake, and only shows that there are scme held by a double bond—both of 


interest and gratitude. 
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Lord Langdale. 
Lord Lismore. 

Earl of Leicester. 
Earl of Leitrim. 
Lord Lovat. 

Earl of Ludlow. 
Earl of Meath. 

Lord Methven. 

Lord Mostyn. 

Lord Panmure. 

Lord Poltimore. 
Lord Portman. 

Earl of Ranfurly. 
Marquis of Queensberry. 
Lord Rossmore. 
Duke of Roxburghe. 
Earl of Sefton. 

Lord Segrave. 

Lord Strafford. 

Lord Sudeley. 

Earl of Uxbridge. 
Marquis of Tavistock. 
Lord Western. 

Lord Wrottesley. 
Lord Vane. 


To these we might add the Duke of 
Leeds, Earl Cadogan, and the Earl of 
Derby, who were elevated to the peer- 
age previously to their accession to 


their present dignities ; and when to 
these we add also all the Papist peers 
in Parliament, who are indeed the na- 
tural allies of the present Ministry, 
and the minors, there remain very few 
Whig noblemen who can be consider- 
ed independent in their support of 
Lord Melbourne’s cabinet. Still fewer 
are those giving a zealous or constant 
support to it who can be considered 
wfettered. Some may allow the pre- 
nier the sanction of their names and 
dono more, others may remain neu- 
tral, and hesitate to declare for the 
other side ; but we repeat, few, very 
few, are those who are at once zealous 
and independent. . We will illustrate 
this fact by one instance of recent oc- 
currence. On the 3d of August, the 
House of Lords divided on Lord Fitz- 
gerald’s amendment to the Irish Tithe 
Bill. The number of Conservatives 
was seventy-eight, of Whigs thirty- 
‘even, and there paired off in favour 
of the minority seventeen; making a 
total of fifty-four in favour of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry. The following is 
the list of them ; those who are not 
placemen and have not received their 
peerages from the Whigs we print in 
capitals ; there remain only nine inde- 
pendent men; and even of these the 
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Dukes of Somerset and Norfolk, and 
the Earl of Carlisle, have their sons in 
the Ministry, and thereby are bound 
indirectly to assist it, and are interest- 
ed in its preservation. 


Dukes. 


NoRFOLK. 
Argyle. 


SoMERsET. 
Sutherland. 
Leinster. 


Marquisses. 


Headfort. 
Clanricarde. 


Lansdowne. 
Conynghame. 
Tavistocke. 


Earls. 
Albemarle. 
ScaRBOROUGH. 
Camperdown. 
Lovelace. 
CARLISLE, 
Ilchester. 
Ducie. 
CRAVEN. 


Effingham. 
Fingal. 
Charlemont. 
Minto. 
Meath. 
Gosford. 
THANET, 
Uxbridge. 


Barons. 
Stafford. 
Methuen. 
Sudeley. 
Mostyn. 
SaYE AND SELE. 
Brougham. 
Hatherton. 
Plunkett. 
VERNON. 
Wrottesley. 
SEAFORD. 
LILFoRD. 
Bishop. 
Hereford. 


Melbourne. 
Lismore. 
Falkland. 
Langdale. 
Montfort. 
Foley. 
Cottenham. 
De Mauley. 
Gardner. 
Holland. 
Glenelg. 
Poltimore. 
Howden. 
Carew. 
Vaux. 


Here, then, are fifty-four noblemen 
voting on an important question, and 
only nine of them are not dependent 
for favours or place ; only six even of 
that number being completely free! 
How earnestly desirous these Whigs 
have proved themselves not to swamp 
or degree the peerage! How chary 
of using “ the influence of the Crown!” 
They have only made sixty peers in 
eight years; they have only pitch- 
forked that moderate number to swell 
their miserable minority. We ques- 
tion much if without those sixty men 
in buckram, their largest minority, on 
the most important divisions in the 
Upper House, would be forty; and 
we own, when we consider the vast 
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machinery and means of corruption 
now in use, and in unscrupulous hands, 
we feel that the House of Lords has a 
high title to credit; seeing that de- 
spite all temptation to tergiversation 
and to submission to the Whigs, the 
independent unpaid Conservative ma- 
jority, so far from dwindling away, is 
increasing year by year. Whatever 
may be done in the House of Com- 
mons by baronetcies, ribands, commis- 
sions, peerages, exorbitant estimates, 
domestic or colonial jobs, and aug- 
mented patronage, we cannot but re- 
joice, then, that we have yet a bul- 
wark, and a remnant of an indepen- 
dent Parliament; and, therefore, 
though a minister like Lord Mel- 
bourne may be enabled to realize Lord 
John Russell’s portrait, and compel 
the Sovereign to retain him by hold- 
ing ix terrorem the threat of a factious 
majority in the House of Commons— 
ready one year to sanction and the 
next to abandon an appropriation 
clause—there is at present no pros- 
pect of the same threat being employ- 
ed with reference to any man’s power 
in the House of Lords. But that this 
prospect continues to us, is no fault of 
Lord Melbourne's, and is no oversight 
of the Whig party. Both have done 
their best to extend corruption into 
the Upper House, but hitherto they 
have signally failed. It only remains 
for the people of the country to coun- 
teract the insidious and more success- 
ful attacks on the independence of the 
House of Commons, by watching nar- 
rowly every job; by rejecting every 
perpetrator at the poll; and by add- 
ing contempt to rejection in the case 
of every member who has sold his vote 
for a baronetcy, or his silence for a 
brother’s promotion. Such men there 
may be, even in the Reformed Parlia- 
ment; such men there must be, for 
we can never believe that independent 
or honest men would go down night 
after night to the House of Commons 
to cheer a demagogue like O’Connell, 
or to support a Ministry that tempts 
the scorn of Europe. We can believe 
this of none but the venal, and, there- 
fore, when we discover Whig-radical 
corruption, we easily account for its 
necessity, while we heartily despise 
the Ministers who will stoop to hold 
office on such mean and trembling 
grounds, that nothing but venality can 
uphold, and none but the selfish de- 
fend them. Still more heartily do we 


despise these puppets of statesmen 
when we find them, with an hypocrisy 
only equal to their avarice, pretend to 
a superiority of public virtue, and 
keep more honourable men than them. 
selves out of office, under the fraudu. 
lent pretext that in so doing they are 
saving the country from unprincipled 
and corrupt rulers. Like Judas, they 
keep the bag, and they keep it for 
themselves. And these, forsooth, are 
the men who prated about “ the influ. 
ence of the Crown,” who deplored 
the increase of the peerage, and who 
bragged that they would carry on Go. 
vernment on pure principles, without 
patronage! ‘These, too, are the Li. 
berals, the men of purity and economy, 
the reformers of abuses, the opponents 
of corruption, peculation and intrigue, 
They have descended gradually down. 
wards till they can exist only by pur- 
chasing the smiles of a mendicant at 
the expense of the patronage of Ire. 
land, and by widening the circle of 
Ministerial influence through every 
artifice the most corrupt Minister of 
ancient days invented or employed, 
To this have they come at last, with 
all their fine professions ; thvir essays 
on English Government ; their articles 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ;’ their mo- 
tions on the influence of the Crown; 
and their calculations of the extent of 
patronage fresh in the recollection of 
the people they have deluded. Yet 
what care they for the memory of the 
past or the shame of the present hour, 
so long as they can cling to places and 
pocket pay? They have deluded the 
nation, but even more to that nation’s 
disgrace than their own. What ex- 
cuse has any man for allowing himself 
to be duped by a Palmerston, taken in 
by a Melbourne, or entrapped by a 
Glenelg ? 

But then, perhaps, we may hear 
some Whig, blinded to all sense by 
party spirit, and ignorant of all neces- 
sary information, put in here a claim 
for mitigation of censure, by asserting 
that if hundreds of offices have been 
created (as no one will ever deny), 
many have been abolished. It is some- 
times the pleasure of Whig journals 
to prate boldly about reductions and 
retrenchments, and so forth. Now we 
are quite content to take the issue on 
this point, and to enquire into these 
boasted and patriotic proceedings. 
We hear of reductions made by the 
Whigs. We ask, what have they re- 
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duced ? The yeomanry, of which they 
had not the patronage. But what 
have they increased? The army, the 
navy, the legal situations, the com- 
missions, and some of the public offices 
of which they have the control; and 
not content with this, they have made 
new modes of employing partisans, as 
we have before described, in every 
part of the country. We hear of re- 
trenchments. We ask, what they have 
retrenched? Certainly not the public 
expenditure ; perhaps their own duties. 
Of the expenditure it is only needful 
to say, that for the year 1838 it will 
be nearly fifty-three millions; just 
about four millions more than for the 
year 1835. We have no hesitation 
whatever in declaring that the expense 
of carrying on the Government at this 
present moment, independently, of 
course, of the charge for interest on 
the National Debt, is considerably 
more than in 1822 when a motion 
was brought forward impeaching the 
Liverpool administration. Lord Lon- 
donderry then stated that expense to 
be L.18,000,000 per annum; a sum 
less than is at present yearly devoted 
to our establishments. If the Whigs 
have neglected to retrench this enor- 
mous charge, they have failed not from 
want of good examples. Mr Pitt 
abolished 416 places, with salaries of 
L.275,748, and all these unconnected 
with the collection of the revenue, 
while he created only 197, with sala- 
ties of L.77,000.* In the revenue 
department, though compelled to in- 
crease taxation with the progress of 
the war, and so to extend also the 
number of places in the excise and 
customs, he yet, with a rigid hand, 
curtailed every unnecessary expense, 
and abolished in the salt department 
alone five hundred places. How does 
it happen that the Reforming Minis- 
ters we are now blessed with have not 
attempted to do likewise? Lord John 
Russell enumerates under the follow- 
ing several heads the various means 
of exerting crown influence. 


I. The Collection of the Revenue. 
II. The Civil List and the Subordi- 

nate Offices of Civil Government. 
III. The Colonies. 


: IV. The Army, Navy, Ordnance, 
e. 
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V. The Law. 
VI. The Church. 
VII. The Influence of Honours. 


All these things still exist, and are 
still used by the Government for their 
political and party purposes. If they 
afforded such ground for jealousy and 
suspicion in 1822, how does it happen 
that now, when each several depart- 
ment is increased in its operation on 
the independence of Parliament, when 
there are more placemen than ever, 
that we hear no murmur from the 
Constitutional Whigs, and catch no 
whisper of regret or anxiety? How 
does it happen that we find in the 
Navy List the names of young per- 
sons, in command of vessels, who are 
notorious for nothing but relationship 
to Whig partisans? Among the most 
recent promotions we find the Hon. 
Henry Keppell, Edward Stanley, the 
Hon. Joseph Denman, the Hon. By- 
ron Cary, the Hon. Frederick Pel- 
ham, the Hon. Dudley Pelham, Tho- 
mas Eden, Adam Camperdown Dun- 
can, Granville Lock, William Henry 
Quin, Robert Otway, Lord Francis 
Russell, George Elliot, Lord Henry 
Russell, the Hon. Edward Howard, 
the Hon. Edward Plunkett, Edward 
Troubridge, the Hon. Charles Elliot, 
the Hon. Admiral Elliot, and very 
many more Twysdens, D’Eyncourts, 
Pagets, Beauclerks, Carnacs, Cod- 
ringtons, Greys, &c. &¢c.—whose 
names alone sufficiently and satisfac- 
torily account for the display of Mi- 
nisterial interest in their welfare. On 
glancing at the list of flag-officers 
employed, we find only twelve, and of 
that small number the following ap- 
proved Whigs :— 


Lord Amelius Beauclerk, uncle of the 
Duke of St Albans. 

Sir Robert Otway, uncle of the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary. 

Sir Charles Paget, brother of Lord 
Anglesea. 

Sir John Ommany, the defeated Whig 
candidate for Hampshire. 

Hon. George Elliot, brother of Lord 
Minto. 

Hon. D. Bouverie, brother of the 
Earl of Radnor. 


Among the commanders of the ships 





* Rose on the influence of the Crown. 


+ Lord John, Russell on English Government, p. 491, 
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in commission, are a few equally dis- 
tinguished by Whig names, and fa- 
voured by Whig connexions. We 
merely select a few of the most glaring 
specimens :— 


Britannia, 120 guns, Captain Dundas. 

Britomart, 10 guns, Lieut. Owen 
Stanley. 

Champion, 18 guns, Commander G. 
King. 

Charybdis,3 guns, Hon. Robert Gore. 

Cleopatra, 26 guns, Hon. George 
Grey. 

Columbine, 16 guns, George Elliot. 

Comus, 18 guns, Hon. P. P. Cary. 

Conway, 28 guns, Captain Bethune. 

Griffon, 3 guns, Lieut. D’ Urban. 

Harlequin, 16 guns, Commander Lord 
F. Russell. 

Hastings, 74 guns, Captain Loch. 

Howe, 120 guns, Captain Paget. 

Lynx, 3 guns, Lieut. Broadhead. 

Magicienne, 24 guns, Captain G, St 
John Mildmay. 

Pearl, 20 guns, Lord Clarence Paget. 

Rodney, 92 guns, Captain Hyde Par- 
ker. 

Rover, 18 guns, Commander Eden. 

Royal Adelaide, 104 guns, Sir Wil- 
liam Elliott. 

Royalist, 10 guns, Hon. E. Plunkett. 

Russell, 74 guns, Sir Wm. Dillon. 

San Josef, 110 guns, Charles Seale. 

Seylla, 16 guns, Hon. Joseph Den- 
man. 

Talbot, 28 guns, Captain Codrington. 

Tweed, 20 guns, Hon. F. Pelham. 

Wasp, 16 guns, Hon. D. Pelham. 

Wolf, 10 guns, Edward Stanley. 

Wolverine, 16 guns, Hon. E. How- 
ard. 


The promotion of most of these 
fortunate and Liberal gentlemen has 
been singularly rapid, and their em- 
ployment almost constant and unceas- 
ing. The vessels they command form 
no inconsiderable portion of the whole 
naval force in commission ; and if so, 
how few ships remain for the veter- 
ans who fought for their country be- 
fore many of these “honourables” 
were born! Truly, Lord Minto has 
“‘ reformed” the naval service in a pe- 
culiar and effectual manner; he has 
introduced a degree of patronage and 
favouritism never attempted before ; 
a system which, if it had been acted 
on during the war, would have con- 
signed the bulwarks of the nation to 
inexperienced hands, and probably 


have ruined not only the service, by 
the cause it-was required to defend, 
It was not by such a system the yp. 
friended Nelsons, Collingwoods, and 
Rodneys, gained the opportunities of 
winning fame. But ¢empora mutan. 
tur ; we now play at war on the coast 
of Spain, and it requires no heroes to 
win bloodless victories. Nelson was 
not more fitted to conquer at Trafal. 
gar, or Wellington at Waterloo, than 
any defeated Whig candidate is now 
at Barcelona, or General Evans at 
Fontarabia and Irun. An attack on 
a Sardinian schooner, or a grand 
movement against a few Carlist gue. 
rillas, is all that is expected nowadays 
from our navy and our legions; it is 
perfectly right, therefore, that Mini. 
sters should prove that they consider 
that any one can execute tasks s0 
mighty and important. 

We might proceed to examine in 
detail other departments, but we re- 
frain from doing so. We have men- 
tioned enough to call attention to the 
subject of Whig-Radical corruption, 
and we trust that another Session of 
Parliament will not be allowed to pass 
without the extortion from the Minis. 
try of a complete list of all the new 
places created since 1830, the persons 
filling them, and the salaries appor- 
tioned to each. It will be found by 
such returns, that under the pretence 
of extending the system of centraliza- 
tion, the amount of Government pa- 
tronage has been augmented more than 
in any preceding eight years during 
the whole history of the country. It 
will be seen that every charge former- 
ly levelled by the Whigs for factious 
purposes, and with fraudulent profes- 
sions against their political oppon- 
ents, applies now with redoubled force 
to themselves, and strikes them se- 
verely with a back-handed blow. For 
instance, it used to be the Whig prac- 
tice to select certain families for invi- 
dious notice, and hold them up to pub- 
lic odium, by representing them as 
fastened on numerous places, and 
gorging with ill-gotten gains. But 
we ask if ever a family thus made 
the object of vituperation, displayed 
a nepotism and grasping: selfishness 
equal to the Whig families of Grey, 
Elliot, Adam, or Ponsonby? A list 
of the Greys in places once went the 
round of the papers, and even now, 
though Dr Grey, Bishop of Hereford, 
is dead, and Earl Grey and Mr Ed- 
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ward Ellice have retired from office, 
makes a tolerable appearance. We 
may mention as specimens of these pa- 
triots, Viscount Howick, Secretary at 
War; Hon. Colonel Grey, command- 
ing 71st Regiment ; Hon. John Grey, 
Rector of the rich royal living of 
Wooler ; Hon. Frederi¢k Grey, Un- 
der-Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment; Sir George Grey, Under-Se- 
cretary in the Colonial Department ; 
Hon. Francis Grey, Rector, with a 
valuable living; Hon. Harry Grey, 
Aide-de-camp in Ireland; Hon. Sir 
Henry Grey, General, and Colonel 
ofa regiment in the army; Mr Charles 
Wood, (son-in-law of Lord Grey) Se- 
eretary of the Admiralty; Mr F. T. 
Baring, (married a neice of Lord Grey) 
Secretary to the Treasury ; Earl of 
Durham, (son-in-law of Lord Grey) 
Governor of Canada; Lord Ponson- 
by, (brother-in-law of Lord Grey) 
Ambassador to Constantinople ; Mr 
E. Ellice, jun., (nephew of Lord 
Grey) Secretary of Lord Durham, &c. 
ke. We believe the Elliots make a still 
better show; nor are the Howards, 
Russells, and Abercrombies quite for- 
gotten. The judges they have made, 
after all their fine promises of reward- 
ing merit, and merit only, are those 
on the bench who have had least prac- 
tice as counsel, and are least learned 
and efficient as interpreters of the 
law; we refer to the Williamses and 
Coltmans, whose political principles 
were their sole ostensible recommen- 
dations. In the Church, they have 
dispensed their patronage among the 
bishops in a manner to which we have 
already alluded, and, not content with 
this, have sought out as recipients of 
other favours only anti-churchrate agi- 
tators, such as Dr Joynes of Rochester, 
and Dr Knox of Tunbridge, of pam- 
phleteering and political dinner-speak- 
ing notoriety. And then in the colonies 
they send a Lord Durham to Canada, 
with Messrs Charles and Arthur Bul- 
ler, Thomas Turton, Thomas Dun- 
combe, and Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field; and to New South Wales, Sir 
Maurice O'Connell, a fit and proper 
instrument for carrying out that infi- 
del system of education which is adopt- 
ed to please the Roman Catholic emi- 
grants, and against which, the excel- 
lent Bishop Broughton has in vain 
protested. ‘To India they have sent 
Lord Elphinstone, the youthful cornet 
of Life Guards, as Governor of the 
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important settlement of Madras; and — 
with exquisite discrimination, while 
appointing these notable personages, 
have displayed their judgment and 
discretion, by recalling Sir John Col- 
borne, who saved Lower Canada, Sir 
Francis Head, who saved the Upper 
Province, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
who will not (scrupulous man!) com- 
mit the trifling offence against God of 
sanctioning idolatry in India, and Sir 
Benjamin D’ Urban from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Witha Lord Glenelg 
at home, and only such governors 
abroad as exactly suit his Lordship’s 
purposes and views, and have not more 
vigour about them than he considers 
necessary, who will say our colonies 
are not secure, and are not certain to 
flourish ? 

With more materials in our posses- 
sion, a much stronger case than we 
have here made out, (although this 
statement is perhaps amply sufficient) 
might easily be produced against the 
Whigs. But in truth, it is not easy 
to discover all their sinuous windings 
and all their extended and increasing 
corruption. It would be desirable to 
be able to ascertain the exact number 
of Roman Catholic chaplains and 
schoolmasters now paid by the British 
Government in India and the other 
colonies. Their number is not small, 
nor their influence insignificant. The 
publication, too, of such a return as we 
have suggested, of all the newly creat- 
ed places, would also be beneficial ; 
but in the absence of the necessary 
documents from whence information 
on this subject can be gained, we are 
left more to generalities and conjec- 
tures than we could desire. Still 
enough remains, and enough we hope 
has been stated in this paper to prove 
that the Whig party have long been 
striving to strengthen themselves by 
the unscrupulous abuse of patronage, 
and even by the extension of Minis- 
terial influence in every possible di- 
rection. It is natural to a weak Go- 
vernment that it should be tempted to 
the use of arts a strong one can ne- 
glect, and an honest one would des- 
pise. And in proportion to the in- 
creasing weakness of its position, and 
the experienced failure of former in- 
trigues, must be the increased tempta- 
tion to fresh and extended corruption. 
The Melbourne Ministry, then, which 
hitherto has been tottering in increas- 
ing imbecility ; which never enjoyed 
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public respect, and therefore had no 
inducement to struggle to retain it; 
which has found session after session 
end in greater weakness, trick after 
trick issue in new disappointment, 
must now in its decline and approach- 
ing fall, in its distress rising to des- 
pair, be peculiarly tempted to preserve 
its contemptible existence by barter- 
ing places for votes, and honours for 
neutrality or submission. It is high- 
ly to the honour of the age, that this 
wretched and unscrupulous Ministry, 
notwithstanding all its false profes- 
sions and misused patronage, is now 
sinking lower and lower in influence, 
and is dependent for its permitted 
power on the condescension or con- 
tempt of its opponents. The fact 
proves that we are sound in core, 
though many may have been converted 
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by corruption. Peerages may haye 
been thrown away, but still the coun 
members are more and more, year 
after year, against the Ministry; ba. 
ronetcies, places, and favours are 
lavishly offered, but the petty majo. 
rity in the House of Commons is fast 
dwindling away at each successive ca. 
sual election. We feel convinced that 
nothing remains to do but for the Con. 
servatives to continue firm and unit. 
ed, exposing not only the imbecility, 
but also the frauds of the Cabinet. It 
will then be known through the length 
and breadth of the land that these 
pseudo patriots who have promised so 
much and performed so little, have 
gained power only to abuse it, and 
have held it long only to deprive the 
country of the services of honest men 
and able statesmen. 





MEMORANDA OF THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF OUR VILLAGE, 
AND OF ITS FOUNDERS. 


Tue time has been when even Our 
Village had not an existence, and when 
those parts which are now covered 
with dwellings, showing all the varie- 
ties of brick and mortar, and exem- 
plifying all the vagaries that can enter 
into the brains of a country architect, 
was nothing more than a sandy de- 
sert, unmarked in the map of our 
nly and scarcely trodden by human 

oot. 

As one of the means of peopling a 
district, it pleased Providence to plant 
one Adonijah Shufflebotham, a rat- 
catcher by trade, and a thief by prac- 
tice, in the near neighbourhood of 
what is now Our Village. 

By the exercise of his twofold pro- 

fession, Adonijah managed to aceu- 
mulate a sum of about some forty 
pounds, and being bit with the mania 
of living in a house of his own, and 
still bearing in mind one part of his 
trade, he stole a piece of land from the 
waste—made some bricks—and erect- 
ed what he called a mansion : that is 
to say, a dwelling, consisting of two 
rooms on the ground floor, each seven 
feet by nine, with similar rooms above, 
and sundry conveniences for deposit- 
ing his traps, and the other parapher- 
nalia of his profession. 

Here Adonijah sojourned in the de- 


sert for a length of time, in all the 
dignity given to man by seclusion, and 
here were given to the world sundry 
little rat-catchers, destined in the course 
of time to become prosperous men and 
women, and the ornaments of Our Vil- 
lage. 

Year after year rolled on, and 
Adonijah continued blessed and in 
peace. He was the only rat-catcher 
of a considerable district. His family 
was young and obedient, and he had 
what he called a house of his own ; and 
as what he could not obtain by rat- 
catching, he helped out with thieving, 
want and he were strangers, and no- 
body could be more happy than Ado- 
nijah. 

But unmixed happiness is not for 
man, even though a dweller in a de 
sert, and Adonijah the rat-catcher met 
with something as disagreeable as rats- 
bane, in the person of one Ichabod 
Wragg, a dweller in the neighbour- 
ing forest. 

It chanced that Ichabod Wragg 
heard of the comfortable doings of 
Adonijah, and was moved by envy 
thereat. He was a big powerful man, 
of dark and scowling countenance, by 
trade an itinerant tinker, and, if tradi- 
tion tells true, a greater thief than 
Adonijah, 
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He strolled one day to the neigh- 
pourhood of Adonijah—saw his house 
and his homestead—glowered like an 
ogre at the sight—and swore that he 
too would have a house, and live like 
Adonijah in the wilderness, 

His first care was to erect his house, 
and in the true spirit of an Englishman 
he determined, that although he was 
aboutto become Adonijah’s neighbour, 
he would have a house as diametrical- 
ly opposite to that of Adonijah as it 
was possible to make it. He accord- 
ingly planned it to have an opposite 
aspect—as Adonijah’s house was plain 
in front, he determined to have a bow 
—and as the original house had but 
two stories, he resolved to have three. 

In this determined spirit of oppo- 
sition, he prevailed upon some trades- 
men from a distance to erect him his 
house ; but the same tradition that sets 
down Ichabod as a thief, also states, 
that those tradesmen sorely repented 
their undertaking, for that Ichabod, 
amongst his other villanies, was villain 
enough to accept of their materials 
and their labour without condescend- 
ing for one moment to recollect so 
trifling an affair as payment. 

The two houses of Adonijah Shuf- 
flebotham and Ichabod Wragg were 
the seedlings of Our Village, and the 
opposition evinced in their structure 
has descended to our times, for no man 
ever thinks of building a house like his 
neighbour. 

Their very locality displayed oppo- 
sition, and as houses began to be erect- 
ed, and roads made past the old ori- 
ginal structures, that locality served to 
give names to the roads; and to the 
present day the streets leading by 
them are called the Higher and the 
Lower Streets. 

For some time matters went on 
pretty comfortably betwixt Adonijah 
and Ichabod—they were pretty equal- 
ly matched—their trades did not inter- 
fere with each other—and, which was 
perhaps the strongest incentive to 
peace, they were a couple of rogues, 
and they knew it. 

At length the devil, who sometimes 
uses contemptible instruments to effect 
his ends, prompted an unlucky pig, 
belonging to Ichabod Wragg, to treat 
himself to a dinner on a couple of 
lively ducklings belonging to Adoni- 
jah Shufflebotham. 

_ Adonijah went out of his house just 
in time to behold the unfortunate 
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swine of his neighbour in the act of 
tickling his gums with the last frag- 
ment of the second duckling, and being 
moved to wrath at the sight, he smote 
the gourmand so fiercely on the head 
with his staff, that he resigned his sa- 
voury mouthful, and uttering an un- 
grateful and inharmonious grunt, re- 
signed at the same time his mortal 
life. 

The pig in question was Ichabod’s 
only grunter ; and as the loss of a pig, 
when a man has only one to lose, is a 
matter of some moment, Ichabod did 
not entertain the most lively feelings 
of gratitude towards his neighbour 
Adonijah for the morning’s display of 
his: prowess. Ichabod and Adonijah 
met—fell out—shook fists ateach other 
—swore more than a little, and almost 
fought, but the before-mentioned mu- 
tual knowledge which they had of 
each other prevented actual violence 
for that time, and they parted, having 
first carefully sown the seeds of future 
animosity. 

Ichabod, with a view to strengthen 
his interest, erected another house 
near his own, but of a different pat- 
tern and different dimensions, and im- 
ported a colony, consisting of a rela- 
tive, his wife, and seven children, and 
thus was formed the rudiments of the 
Higher Street. 

Adonijah, on his part, was not idle, 
for he stole more land from the waste, 
built a couple of houses, and planted 
allies in the shape of a stout brother- 
in-law, and a one-eyed crony, a black. 
smith, with a large family, from an 
adjoining county, and thus was laid 
the foundation of the Lower Street. 

All this was very fair, and was 
no more than would be allowed to 
every prudent man; but Ichabod 
stretched a point—he married his sis- 
ter, with a dowry of L.10, and a fif- 
teen-year old cow, to a young rat- 
catcher from the next town, and set 
up his brother-in-law in a house that 
he built near his own, and thus added 
another link to the Higher Street. 

Flesh and blood could not stand that. 
—It was bad enough that Ichabod 
himself, in the first instance, should ob- 
trude upon the privacy of Adonijah— 
it was still worse that his pig should 
take a fancy to Adonijah’s ducklings 
—but all that was not beyond forgive. 
ness—but to bring a brother-in-law, 
and that brother-in-law a rat-catcher, 
into the neighbourhood, and under the 
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very nose of Adonijah, was too too 
much !! 

A small spark suffices to ignite a 
large fire, and so it chanced with Ado- 
nijah ; for, happening“to pass the house 
of Ichabod, a cock of the latter, perch- 
ed upon a wall, stretched out his 
wings and his neck, and began to crow 
in such atone that Adonijah regarded 
it as nothing less than a mortal defi- 
ance, and he accordingly gave way to 
his morbid feelings, and challenged 
Ichabod to joust @ /’outrance. 


The partisans on each side were. 


mustered—a battle ensued—blood was 
shed—and after each man had pound- 
ed his neighbour to a jelly, they mu- 
tually parted, from sheer weariness and 
inability to carry on the war. 

So very earnest had all parties been 
in their praiseworthy efforts to injure 
their neighbours, that sundry serious 
wounds and bruises were the conse- 
quence ; and as the domestic pharmacy 
of the place did not extend to the cure 
of such wounds and bruises, it became 
necessary to call in a leech from the 
next town. He came—he saw the 
colony a thriving one—he bought a bit 
of land—built a house, and located 
himself as an inhabitant of Our Vil- 
lage. 

About the same period there was an 
importation of sundry other families— 
a wheel-wright—a half-starved tailor 
—a cobbler—and, finally, a pedlar 
furnished a house with the con- 
tents of his pack, and baptized it a 
shop ; whilst the Marquis of Granby, 
flaring over a doorway, indicated a 
public-house ; and a pole, striped red 
and white, showed where the rustics 
might be made decent on a Sunday 
morning for a penny a-piece. 

The doctor, froma want of acquaint- 
ance with the small politics of the 
place, had pitched his tent in the 
Higher Street ; but it was impossible 
that such a thing could be overlooked 
by Adonijah, or that he and his fac- 
tion could have faith in the curative 
powers of any medicament compound- 
ed in that situation. There was only 
one remedy for it, which was to im- 
port another doctor, and that was ac- 
cordingly done, and the last importa- 
tion was duly located in the Lower 
Street. 

After the last mentioned affray 
the inhabitants of Our Village went on 
for some years in comparative peace— 
various feuds arose amongst them, it 
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is true—the cow of one would trespass 
upon the inclosure of another, and a 
horse would occasionally be found in 
a wrong pasture, and a thousand op. 
portunities of quarrel arose, but the 
recollection of the former thorough 
thrashing, and its consequences, with 
the influence of the females, who found 
it their interest to keep the parties in 
something like moderation, preserved 


the village in a tolerable state of tran. 


quillity. 

In the mean-time all prospered, and 
Adonijah and Ichabod, with stealing 
a bit of land here, and buying a bit 
there, and making money in every 
way that could suggest itself to the 
minds of two accomplished scoundrels, 
became comparatively affluent. 

The introduction of the doctors is 
marked as one of the great epochs in 
the history of Our Village, more espe. 
cially since the descendant of one of 
them has been dubbed an M.D. 

About the period when the second 
doctor was introduced, we succeeded 
in seducing a schoolmaster, one Hab. 
bakkuk Snod by name, to become a 
dweller in Our Village; and at the 
same time, the Government, in its 
bounty, provided us with an exciseman. 
The former was a worthy man, anda 
great acquisition; we all earnestly 
prayed that the devil would fetch the 
latter at the first convenient opportu- 
nity, but as we were then a sinful 
generation, and had not a chapel in 
Our Village, our prayers were for 
a length of time offered up in vain. — 

Mean-while the apparent tranquillity 
was little more than skin deep, and 
was frequently interrupted by disputes 
about boundaries, fences, ways, and 
other questions to which property 
gives rise; and the law of physical 
force being that with which all parties 
were best acquainted, it was very often 
appealed to, to the great disturbance 
of the public peace of Our Village—the 
great consumption of plasters and 
lotions—and the great profit and ad- 
vantage of thetwo disciples of Ascula- 
pius. 

Time wrought various changes in 
the state of the rival parties ; various 
additions were made by births and the 
introduction of foreigners, and when 
the factions turned out to settle a dis- 
pute the display was really formid- 
able. : 

At length, however, it became mani- 
fest that the faction of Ichabod Wragg 
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was gaining the ascendency, and the 
consciousness of that fact had its na- 
tural effect on both sides. Dida Wragg 
sound the tocsin ? out turned the whole 
dan Wragg, man, woman, and child, 
to the foray, stamping, shouting, and 
storming, like as many wild bulls. 
But not so the clan Shufllebotham ; 
for, though they now and then pro- 
yoked the fray, and dashed into the 
mclée with the ardour and fierceness 
of former times, yet they oftener re- 
mained passive, and sometimes sub- 
mitted to ajibe or a jeer froma Wragg 
without betraying any resentment. 

Things had arrived at this point 
when one of the Wragg party, whilst 
amusing himself with shooting spar- 
rows, took a false aim, and lodged the 
contents of his gun in the right eye of 
Adonijah Shufflebotham’s favourite 
mare, and rendered her as blind as a 
mile-stone for life. 


“ Oh had he chosen some other game, 
Or miss’d, as he was wont to do!” 


The faction of Adonijah assembled 
on the occasion, grinding their teeth, 
and almost bursting with rage. True 
the mare was in her 29th year, and 
not of much value, but the insult was 
the same, and every Shufflebotham felt 
it to be so, and resolved to take ample 
revenge, each swearing he would kill 
and eat not less than three Wraggs to 
his own individual share. 

A hostile meeting, preceded by such 
excitement, was sure to bea terrible 
one, and, accordingly, every one of 
either party turned out on the occasion, 
and the onslaught was dreadful. 

After howling, and yelling, and 
swearing, and biting, and scratching, 
and kicking, and boxing, for some 
time, their animal powers became to- 
tally exhausted, and they mutually 
withdrew, but the faction of Adonijah 
Shufflebotham carried along with them 
the mortifying reflection that they 
were much worse beaten than their 
neighbours; and they consequently 
suffered under the compound affliction 
of a bruised body and a wounded 
mind. 

The clan Shufflebotham, after their 
defeat, proceeded to hold a council, and 
a sad and a sorrowful one it was. 
‘The younger branches, smarting under 
their indignities, were for taking savage 
measures, and they even talked of set- 
ting fire to the village and running 
away by the light ; but Adonijab, who 
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had arrived at that period of life when 
aman usually feels more disposed to 
smoke the calumet of peace than to 
split his neighbour's head with a poker, 
urged them strongly to forbearance, 
at least for the present. 

In an unlucky moment he suggested 
their calling in to their aid the wisdom 
of Habbakuk Snod, whose peaceful 
habits and feelings he thought might 
have the effect of stilling the stormy 
passions of the younger branches of 
his party. 

Now Habbakuk was a man of infor- 
mation after a fashion of his own—he 
could write in three different charac- 
ters—could cipher so perfectly that 
he could tell how many square inches 


_of timber were contained in the head of 


a broom—knew some little of Latin, 
and having been twice at the county 
town in his youth, had claims of no 
ordinary magnitude to be considered 
a man of the world. 

In an unlucky moment was Habba- 
kuk sent for, and presently he came, 
moving his long slender figure through 
the atmosphere with the majesty and 
something the appearance of a finger- 
post, and the solemn regularity of a 
pendulum. He knew all about the 
fracas (for who did not know it in the 
village ?) and his countenance was in 
consequence, and as a part of what he 
considered his duty, surcharged with 
a tenfold portion of gravity. 

Habbakuk, as I have said, was a man 
of peace, but in an unlucky moment 
was he sent for, and in an unlucky 
hour did he give his advice, for he in- 
formed the clan Shufflebotham (a thing 
that their wildest dreams had never 
imagined) that there was a righter of 
wrongs and a redresser of grievances 
residing in almost every village in the 
kingdom, and that men of the world 
called such a being an attorney. 

A new light burst upon Our Village 
by the announcement, or at all events 
upon that portion of it that formed the 
clan Shufflebotham—distant prospects 
of revenge, without the unpleasant 
accompaniments of broken heads and 
bloody noses, presented themselves to 
view, and Habbakuk Snod was de- 
spatched for the attorney. . 

In due time that solemn personage 
made his appearance; he heard the 
facts, coloured as highly as a sound 
thrashing and a wounded mind could 
induce men to colour facts, He 
talked of the mysterious powers of a 
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latitat, and used many hard phrases, 
each of which being, in the opinion of 
Adonijah, sufficiently potent to raise 
the devil, there was no possible room 
to doubt of success, and the attorney 
went away with instructions for some 
half-a-score of actions in his pocket. 

The gentleman of the law had done 
more ; he had noticed the locality and 
the capabilities of the place in a pro- 
fessional view, and in two months 
more we had a new house in the 
Lower Street, having on the door a 
highly polished brass plate, the first 
we had ever seen, engraven with the 
words, “ Mr Brangle, attorney-at- 
law.” 

In due time a proper proportion of 
the Wragg faction received ominous 
papers, requiring their appearance be- 
fore our Sovereign Lord the King at 
Westminster; but in the pride of their 
hearts they flung the papers to the 
wind, andsaid that the Shufflebothams, 
with Mr Brangle at their head, might 
all go to the devil, and welcome. 

In a little time afterwards they re- 
ceived other papers, of a still more 
ominous description, charging each of 
them with having, on a day named, 
and ata place of which they had never 
previously heard, with twenty sticks, 
twenty staves, twenty stones, and 
twenty pairs of fists, made an assault 
on the persons of sundry of the Shuf- 
flebotham party, and them then and 
there beat, bruised, wounded, and ill 
treated, so that their lives were greatly 
despaired of, and with having then 
and there twenty shirts, twenty waist. 
coats, twenty coats, twenty pairs of 
breeches, twenty pairs of stockings, 
twenty pairs of shoes, twenty pairs of 
boots, and twenty hats, the property 
of each of the members of the Shuf- 
flebotham party, then and there cut, 
torn, rent, damaged, dirtied, defaced, 
and injured, against the peace of our 
Lord the King, his Crown and dignity, 
and to the great damage of the Shuf- 
flebothams. 

The contents of those papers was a 
real astonisher, and as it was well 
known to every soul in the village 
that no one of the Shufflebothams had 
ever possessed a second coat to his 
back, it became matter of wonder and 
amazement as to what would follow 
next. 

Their amazement produced alarm, 
and alarm enquiry, and another attor- 
ney became in request to defeat the 
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machinations of Mr Brangle ; and very 
few weeks elapsed before we had ang. 
ther house in the Higher Street, with 
a brass plate twice as large as the 
former one, engraved with the caba. 
listic characters, ** Jonathan Higgins, 
attorney and solicitor, and a master 
extraordinary in Chancery.” 

This formidable notification appear. 
edto break the hearts of the Shufile. 
bothams, but they had faith in Mr 
Brangle, and the lawsuits went on. 

In the mean-time an incident of a 
more tender description occurred 
amongst the parties, which came, like 
an oasis in the desert, or a speck of 
sunshine in a cloudy sky, serving to 
soften and adorn the ruggedness of all 
around it. 

Ichabod Wragg had a son, Nehe. 
miah, who was the pride of the vil- 
lage— good-looking, good-tempered 
and gay, as is natural for a youth of 
twenty to be. He was at the head of 
every thing that occurred to promote 
the mirth and good fellowship of the 
place. Did the young people want a 
dance on the green? who to promote 
it but Nehemiah. Or did the people of 
Our Village come into collision with 
foreigners? who could lead them up 
like Nehemiah. He was the friend 
of the aged, and the glory of the 
young, and no man, woman, or child, 
was to be found in the village that had 
not a good word for Nehemiah Wragg; 
even the Shufflebothams could tole- 
rate him. 

Adonijah Shufflebotham had a 
daughter, Kesiah, a year younger 
than Nehemiah Wragg. She was 
beautiful as a nymph, and gentle as a 
lamb, and seemed in her mild loveli- 
ness like a stray bird of Paradise, 
when compared with her more rugged 
compeers, 

It was not in the hearts of two such 
beings as Nehemiah and Kesiah to 
enter fully into the violent feelings of 
animosity that influenced their parents; 
and though Nehemiah turned out with 
his faction, it was observed that he 
declaimed bitterly against the proceed- 
ing, and always spoke leniently of the 
Shuffiebothams. 

Onemoonlight evening, shortly after 
the introduction of the attornies, one 
of those luckless maidens that are to be 
found in every village, who, having no 
business of their own, make it their 
study to know the business of every 
body else, was aware of two figures, 4 
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male and female, walking not far from 
the house of Adonijah Shufflebotham. 

She watched them closely—she saw 
that the arm of the man gently en- 
circled the waist of his companion, and 
that after walking for some time, he 
led her to the door of Adonijah, and 
there took leave of her with a chaste 
salute. 

The next morning it was spread 
throughout Our Village that Nehe- 
miah Wragg courted Kesiah Shuffle- 
botham, and the astounding intelli- 
gence was conveyed forthwith to the 
ears of Ichabod. 

An enquiry was the consequence ; 
and Nehemiah, too proud and too 
honest to deny the truth, confessed 
that he loved Kesiah, and that his love 
was returned—but Ichabod had no 
sympathy with the feelings of youth ; 
he drove his son from his presence in 
anger, and from that moment Nehe- 
miah was lost to Our Village. Whither 
he was gone,or how disposed of, none 
knew—but all lamented his loss. 

The gossip rumour, in like manner, 
conveyed the unpleasant information 
to the ears of Adonijah Shufflebotham, 
and with him it was attended with si- 
milar direful effects. 

He furiously questioned his poor 
pale daughter ; who, too simple and 
too innocent to make a denial, and too 
terrified to justify herself, sank down 
at his feet in a swoon—but the grey- 
headed man spurned her from him 
with a curse, 

There were hearts in the village of 
softer material than that of Adonijah ; 
and the stricken maid was received in 
the house of a neighbour, that she 
might abide the passing away of her 
father’s wrath. 

There her loss and her sense of utter 
helplessness became overwhelming, 
and were too much for her bodily 
powers to withstand, and sickness 
overtook her. She lingered for some 
time, apparently in a doubtful state 
whether she would continue here or 
quit this world for a better, where 
purity such as hers must needs be 
happy; but at length her youth and 
a good constitution prevailed, and she 
displayed slight symptoms of amend- 
ment; and the incident of her separa- 
tion from Nehemiah, painful as it was 
to her, and, doubtless, also to him, be- 
came of happy consequences to the 
families of both. 

Several months had elapsed and no 
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tidings had been received of Nehe- 
miah, and he began, by common con- 
sent, to be ranked amongst the dead. 
His father bitterly lamented his loss, 
for in the secret corner of the old man's 
heart his name and lineaments were 
firmly graven—and often, and often, 
in his silent solitude did Ichabod ac- 
cuse himself of the death of his son, 
and fervently wish that he were then 
the husband of Kesiah Shufflebotham. 

Adonijah, also, had feelings of a si- 
milar tendency. He saw his daughter 
—his dear, his favourite daughter— 
silently suffering, not only disease, but 
that worst of anguish, the heart’s utter 
hopelessness ; and he heard on all 
hands, and could not help feeling it to 
be true, that his hard-hearted cruelty 
had helped to bring her to what she 
was ; that, instead of being a support 
to her in her affliction, he had pressed 
the weight of sorrow with an unflinch- 
ing hand upon her, and helped to bow 
her down to the dust. 

We are strange creatures! That 
grey-headed man, although he bitterly 
repented his treatment of his daughter, 
and would have given half his wealth 
that it had been otherwise—although 
in secret his soul melted in tears of 
anguish for her, and he eagerly en- 
quired, and eagerly watched her pro- 
gress, yet he took her not to his bosom 
or to his home, but suffered her to re- 
main in the house of the friend who 
first received her in her affliction ! 

As time progressed the gentle Ke- 
siah slowly improved ; and, too feeble 
to support herself, was led by her kind- 
hearted entertainer to sit in the sun 
for an hour in the middle of the day, 
on a grassy bank not far from the 
house. The hour was well-known to 
the young people of Our Village ; and, 
daily as she sat there, she found herself 
surrounded by some or other of them, 
provided with a nosegay or a simple 
flower, or some other trifle that they 
knew would be acceptable to her. 

An old man passed the spot several 
days together, and gazed at Kesiah 
with much earnestness, and with a 
look of feeling and of anguish. Again 
he passed, and he stopped some time 
to gaze upon her, and then passed on ; 
but on the next day he came to see her, 
and, after looking upon her piteously 
for alittle time, he rushed towards her, 
seized her hand—and, kissing it, sob- 
bed out a blessing upon her. It was 
Ichabod Wragg ! 
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The incident soon spread far and 
wide, and the blessing that Ichabod 
Wragg had bestowed upon Kesiah 
Shuffiebotham was returned to him 
tenfold by the inhabitants of Our Vil- 
lage. 

Adonijah also heard of it, and, in 
the first moment of disappointed self- 
ishness, he felt as if Ichabod had in- 
vaded his right, and deprived him of 
some portion of the sympathy due to 
a suffering child ; but a better feeling 
prevailed, and he became sensible that 
Ichabod had set him an example that 
it would be sinful not to follow. He 
soon afterwards found himself at the 
bedside of his daughter, and all was 
peace between them ! 

Adonijah and Ichabod daily paid 
their visits to the suffering Kesiah, 
and it was not long before they met 
together over the bed of sickness. At 
first the feeling was an awkward one 
on both sides. There was a remem- 
brance of ancient wrongs and grie- 
vances, and a struggling with old pre- 
judices and antipathies, and a frown 
darkened the countenances of the two 
men who for years had been opposed 
to each other. But all vanished as a 


dream when Ichabod, acting upon a 


better impulse than that of his reason’s 
conviction, tendered the hand of peace 
to Adonijah. 

Adonijah accepted the proffered 
hand, and whilst the two palms were 
united in something like friendly 
greeting, the two old sinners looked 
at each other with a shake of the 
head, and a leer in which there was 
much latent humour, and a look that 
implied that each was glad to see that 
his old opponent had at length dis- 
covered the error of his ways. 

The reconciliation of Adonijah and 
Ichabod was followed by the recon- 
ciliation of their respective followers 
and friends. There was an end of the 
lawsuits; and all the sufferings and 
grievances sustained by the Shuffle- 
botham party, and for the redress of 
which those lawsuits had been com- 
menced, were entirely and for ever 
forgotten ; and in proportion as the 
estrangement of the Shufflebothams 
and the Wraggs had been long and 
bitter, were their efforts to oblige and 
conciliate each other. 

In the midst of these ebullitions of 
good feeling Kesiah slowly but gra- 
dually recruited, and as she became 
able to go out and mix somewhat with 


her friends, she became to be regantel : 


as the common property of both fami. 
lies, and had a home as well in the 
dwelling of Ichabod Wragg as in that 
of her father. 

During these occurrences some seedg 
of religion had been sown, and had 
taken root amongst us. Some good 
and zealous men had made converts of 
a few in the village, and from a small 
beginning the feeling had spread until 
a meeting-house became necessary, 
and one had accordingly been erected, 

Other men, favourable to the Esta. 
blished Church, had also exerted them. 
selves, and procured the erection of a 
Chapel-of Ease, and the work of reli. 
gion and civilisation went hand in 
hand, and in a short time their human. 
izing effects became very visible in the 
altered and improved manners and ha- 
bits of the people of Our Village. On 
none was their influence more per. 
ceptible than on the two elders. 

Adonijah and Ichabod, now become 
as firm friends as they had formerly 
been enemies, united together to im- 
prove and enlarge Our Village, and at 
the same time to improve and enlarge 
their own fortunes, in which they be- 
came eminently successful. 

They acquired considerable quanti- 
ties of land by more honest means than 
those by which they acquired their first 
locations, and invited settlers from a 
distance ; and being naturally shrewd 
energetic men, and possessed of a cer- 
tain degree of influence as the patri- 
archs of the village, they succeeded in 
their object. 

They wished to increase the size 
and importance of Our Village by the 
establishment of some manufacture, 
and having succeeded in discovering a 
bed of coal under some land they had 
purchased, they were not long in in- 
ducing manufacturers to settle there. 
A factory was built—a tide of popula- 
tion flowed in upon us—as a necessary 
consequence more houses were requit- 
ed; and the first factory appearing to 
prosper, others were erected, bringing 
an additional population, and calling 
for further erections of houses; al 
shops and inns became greatly in re- 
quest, and Our Village very speedily 
began to assume the appearance of a 
bustling populous place. 

Adonijah and Ichabod thus realized 
a considerable property from thelr 
speculations, and as Our Village flou- 
rished, the male part of the two fami- 
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lies became engaged in its trade, and 
shared in its prosperity, and although 
age was making serious inroads upon 
the two elders, and they began to wax 
feeble, yet they managed to preserve 
their influence even over the stranger 
part of our population, and no change 
of any importance was concluded on 
until it had received their sanction. 

Thus matters proceeded for a period 
of six years or upwards after the re- 
conciliation of the two families, and 
Our Village attained a great degree of 
prosperity. : 

At length we took it into our heads 
that we ought to have a fair and a 
market. In country places, especially 
places resembling Our Village, the 
creature of yesterday, legal forms of 
establishing a fair or a market are not 
much regarded, even if it ever occurs 
to any one that such things are neces- 
sary. In our case we were not suffi- 
ciently learned to be mystified, and so 
we called a meeting, and resolved, like 
men of business, that we would have 
an annual fair and a weekly market. 

The project was nearly knocked on 
the head by some meddling fellow re- 
marking, ‘* That as people would bring 
produce and goods from a distance to 
our fairs and markets, we ought to 
have a Market-Hall and a Market- 
Place, which would cost money.” 

For a moment this threw us all 
a-back, but we recollected that some 
village, not more than thirty miles 
from us, had a Market-Place, and as 
we had individually resolved, before 
coming to the meeting, that we would 
have a fair and a market, and as we 
had collectively, at the meeting, re- 
solved the same thing, we even put a 
good face on the matter, and, in a 
postscript to our resolutions, resolved 
that we would have a Market-Hall 
aud a Market-Place ; and to put the 
matter in a tangible shape, we forth- 
with commenced a subscription for the 
purpose. 

Our subscription went on swim- 
mingly, and the requisite amount was 
soon raised. A committee was form- 
ed to lay it out, under whose superin- 
tendence land was bought, and a pro- 
per hall and conveniences contracted 
to be built and fit for occupation in 
three months. The whole matter was 
pressed on with great energy, and a 
day appointed for opening the fair, 
which we determined should continue 
for a week. 
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We proceeded to give notice to all, 
the world, by advertising in the public 
newspapers, and otherwise, that an an- 
nual fair and a weekly market would 
in future be held in Our Village, and 
that the first fair would commence on 
a given day, and continue a week ; 
and to it we invited all farmers, clo- 
thiers, horse-dealers, drovers, and all 
others having cattle or goods of any 
description to dispose of or to buy; 
and all keepers of menageries, show- 
men, tumblers, fiddlers, dancers, jug- 
glers, ballad-singers, hurdygurdy play- 
ers, fire-eaters, and all others capable 
of making fun, or willing to be amused.. 

Great indeed were our anticipations, 
and fearful the bustle of preparation ! 
Our Market-Hall was complete a full 
fortnight before the time, and it was 
with singular satisfaction that we lis- 
tened to the enquiries of strangers 
about our fair, and heard their account 
of the great influx of tradesmen and 
visiters that would attend it. 

As the important day approached 
our excitement became greater, until 
at length the majority of us were in a 
perfect fever of expectation; and when, 
two days previous to the day appointed 
for opening the fair, a waggon. was 
announced as entering Our Village, la- 
den with commodities for sale on the 
occasion, our ecstasy knew no bounds. 
The entire population turned out on 
the occasion, and amidst the shouts 
and acclamations of the adults, and the 
yells and screams of the juvenile part 
of our community, the waggon was 
conveyed to the ground upon which 
the fair was intended to be held, and 
there took up a position as important 
in our estimation as any occupied by 
an army on the eve of a serious battle. 

The first waggon was speedily fol- 
lowed by others, and the workers in 
linen, and in woollen, and in silk, and 
in cotton, and in iron, and in brass, 
not lacking a bountiful supply of the 
children of Israel, cunning in works 
of gold, and of silver, and precious 
stones (or what they pretended were 
such, which to us was much the same 
thing), poured into Our Village, and 
also took up allotted positions on the 
ground appointed for the fair. 

During the whole of that day and 
the day following, which was the one 
immediately preceding the fair, and 
during the nights of those two days, 
there was a continued stream of people 
entering Our Laue: accompanied by 
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conveyances of all kinds, and laden 
with articles of all descriptions. 

A goodly company of men from 
Yorkshire, knowing in horses and in 
beeves, also attended, and brought 
with them a variety of stock; and there 
came also, in odd-looking vehicles, 
goods of all sorts—tents for refresh- 
ments—artists in confectionary—esta- 
blishments of millinery—toy-shops— 
shows for the old and the young— 
tumblers —rope-dancers —jugglers — 
fortune-tellers, and all those various 
nondescript trades, businesses, sights, 
and wonders, that constitute that om- 
nium-gatherum a country fair. 

They were all marshalled in due 
order on the ground appointed for the 
fair, and thence, until the following 
morning, all was breathless expecta- 
tion, waiting anxiously for the moment 
when the fair was to be opened and 
the fun and the carnival to commenee ; 
and so absorbed we were in this to us 
important business, that no inhabitant 
of Our Village presumed on that anxi- 
ous night to close the eyes in sleep. 

On the morning of the fair crowds 
of strangers, dressed in their holiday 
clothes, entered Our Village, and an 
assemblage of those who usually took 
the lead amongst us, including Adoni- 
jah and Ichabod, having gone upon 
the ground and formaliy announced 
the commencement of the fair, its 
business, its pleasures, and its frolics 
were not long ere they burst forth in 
all their glory. 

Silks and satins and gay ribbons 
were soon seen fluttering in the air. 
Stalls were covered with wares of all 
descriptions, exhibiting the glittering 
‘ variety of a bazaar with the regularity 
ofashop. The various showmen an- 
nounced their wonderful performances 
in right stentorian voices, and the 
yelling of wild beasts, mingled with 
the shouts of a delighted populace and 
the noise of drums, trumpets, bagpipes, 
cymbals, gongs, fiddles, fifes, and all 
the other instruments that are to be 
found at such an assemblage—some 
blown with the lungs of Boreas him- 
self, and others beat with the hearty 
goodwill of a Cyclops—united in form- 
ing such a dinning and stupifying 
noise as had never been heard in Our 
Village before, and, as we verily be- 
lieved, never in any other place out of 
the infernal regions. 

The various shows and exhibitions 
gaye wonderful satisfaction. . The 
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vulsions at the freaks of Mister Punch, 
but there was a company of tumblers 
that secured to themselves the patron. 
age of the public by the untiring gri. 
maces, the singular antics, and the 
witty drollery of their Merryandrey, 
He hadagood-humoured joke for every 
body, and, singular enough, his jokes 
were remarkably applicable to the per. 
sons to whom addressed, or of whom 
uttered ; and when he said nothing he 
looked so irresistibly droll, and moved 
his body about with contortions s0 
comic, that if the spectator had the 
smallest particle of fun in his compo. 
sition, he could not resist his inclina- 
tion to laugh and be amused. 

Company crowded to the booth at 
which the good-natured Merryandrew 
exhibited, and the performance within 
must have been quite as,satisfactory as 
the exhibition without, for every body 
came out delighted; and the excel. 
lence of the performance and the spe- 
cial drollery of the Merryandrew be- 
came an universal theme. 

Thus closed the first day of our 
fair. Every body appeared satisfied. 
The sellers had met with good sale 
for their goods, and the purchasers 
were satisfied with their bargains. 
Those who attended for amusement 
expressed themselves highly gratified, 
and those who furnished the amuse- 
men. appeared satisfied with the re- 
muneration they had received ; andon 
the morning of the second day -peo- 
ple met with pleasant faces, and made 
their arrangements for again pursuing 
the business or the amusements of 
the fair. 

Adonijah and Ichabod, after attend- 
ing the ceremony of opening the fair, 
had retired from the bustle; but on the 
second day, having heard so good an 
account of the first, they agreed to 
walk through it together, and to take 
Kesiah betwixt them under their joint 
protection. 

They accordingly went and viewed 
all its wonders—looked at the stores 
of goods arranged in beautiful and 
tasteful order, and admired and won- 
dered at each thing they saw, and at 
the vast company collected together. 
They strolled on, gazing at this thing 
and at that, until they found themselves 
oppesite to the booth where the face- 
tious Merryandrew was amusing 4 
delighted audience. There he was, ia 
all the dignity of paint and tinsel 
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twisting himself about in the most sin- 
gularly droll evolutions, and exhibit- 
ing a face that defied gravity herself 
to maintain her stoic indifference, and 
dealing witticisms right and left that 
drew forth shouts of laughter from the 
assembled multitude. 

Adonijah and Ichabod pressed 
through the crowd and got to the 
front, with Kesiah betwixt them link- 
ing an arm with each. 

Wild were the antics and the jests 
of the Merryandrew, and wild were 
the delighted screams of the specta- 
tors; but he caught a glimpse of Ke- 
siah and her companions—his mirth 
ceased —he rolled off the stage on 
which he stood, and knelt at the feet 
ofthe group. The facetious Merry- 
andrew was the long lost Nehemiah 
Wragg ! 

It would be in vain to attempt to 
describe the scene that ensued. Ke- 
siah sank down in a swoon, and her 
two aged companions were in little 
better condition. Some friends who 
were present conveyed the whole par- 
ty away to the house of Adonijah; and 
the wonderful return of Nehemiah 
Wragg being soon spread through the 
village, all the relatives on both sides 
were soon assembled there to satisfy 
themselves of the truth of his re-ap- 
pearance. 

Nehemiah had a long tale to tell— 
along account to give of sufferings 
and privations, and a very small per 
contra account of enjoyments, during 
the time he had been away from Our 
Village. 

He at first, it appeared, had travel- 
led as far from his native home as his 
money would enable him to do with- 
out stopping. He then got work as a 
farm-labourer, which, after some time, 
he quitted, and entered into the ser- 
vice of a gentleman as groom. He re- 
mained in that capacity until his mas- 
ter died, after which he was reduced 
to great distress, and joined a company 
of strolling players—the whole party 
were taken into custody, and impri- 
soned as rogues and vagabonds; and 
after his liberation he had a narrow 
escape of being enlisted for a soldier, 
but instead of that got employment as 
ahand in a coasting vessel. There 
he remained some time, at very hard 
work and for very little wages, and 
was ultimately wrecked. Quitting the 
sea, he assumed the original occupa- 
tion of his father, and traversed the 
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country as an itinerant tinker, and ul- 
timately he joined the company with 
which he visited Our Village, to whom 
his wit and drollery rendered him a 
valuable acquisition, though his heart 
was frequently ready to burst with an- 
guish when he appeared the very per- 
sonification of mirth and jollity, 

During the whole time of his ab- 
sence he had heard no tidings of Ke- 
siah nor of his own family, and know- 
ing the implacable enmity that existed 
betwixt his father and Adonijah, he 
saw little chance that good would re- 
sult from any enquiry he might insti- 
tute. He had, therefore, remained si- 
lent, and striven with might and main 
to forget Our Village and all that it 
contained. But that might not be; 
for, in the midst of his hardships, and 
in the hour of his deepest distress, a 
figure was present to his faney, and 
floating visions passed before him in 
his dreams, bearing comfort to him, 
and telling him of happiness to come, 
and that figure was always prominent 
in the scenes that were at those times 
pictured to his imagination, and al- 
ways promoted and shared in the bless- 
ings that he in fancy enjoyed. 

It cannot, therefore, be surprising 
that when Nehemiah, by an accident, 
heard of the rapid increase of Our Vil- 
lage, and of the fair intended to be 
holden there, he prevailed on his com- 
panions to travel a considerable dis- 
tance out of their way to attend it; 
trusting, as he did, that he should have 
some opportunity to see Kesiah, and 
entertaining an undefined hope that 
something would oceur favourable to 
his wishes. With what did occur the 
reader is acquainted. 

The business of the fair progressed 
most satisfactorily to all parties, and 
even the company with whom Nehe- 
miah came to the village, although 
they regretted the loss of their compa- 
nion, did not suffer whilst with us 
from his abduction, for every indivi- 
dual of the village appeared to make 
it a point of conscience to visit the 
scene of Nehemiah’s drolleries, and 
thus compensated to the company for 
the loss of his exertions. 

At length the fair was at an end, 
and all parties were delighted. The 
sellers and buyers, and the whole tribe 
of amusers and amusees expressed their 
pleasure ; and we were gratified be- 
cause we had gained our great point 


of establishing a fair. A market fol- 
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lowed, as a matter of course ; anda fair 
and a market there have been from 
that time to this, and are likely to con- 
tinue. 

The bustle and excitement of our 
great undertaking being over, the 
people of Our Village had leisure to 
think of something else, and they 
rushed almost in a body to congratu- 
late Nehemiah and Kesiah. The two 
families of Shufflebotham and Wragg 
manfully came forward to take the 
stroller by the hand, and placed him 
in business with themselves, and an 
immediate marriage was concluded 
upon betwixt the two, who, it was 
well known, had long been united in 
heart. 

And such a marriage it was! No 
nonsensical parade—no affected post- 
ponement—no driving away to spend 
some.time out of the sight and hearing 
of their friends. No!—the Wednes- 
day after the fair was named for the 
wedding, and publicly announced in 
the village, and we all thought that we 
had not only a right, but that it was 
our bounden duty to be present. 

On the morning of the wedding Ne- 
hemiah and Kesiah walked to the altar, 
accompanied by every one of their re- 
spective families, and followed by the 
entire of Our Village, man, woman, and 
child, that was able to walk. We con- 
sidered it a holiday, and we made it a 
feast. 

After the ceremony we all accom- 
panied them back to the house of Ado- 
nijah Shufflebotham, and there the 
whole multitude pronounced a loud 
and a fervent blessing upon them, and 
departed. 

Such was their wedding, and they 
were blessed—blessed in their fortunes, 
for they have been prosperous—and in 
their family, for they have children, 
who are virtuous and properous also. 

Adonijah Shufflebotham and Icha- 


bod Wragg lived several years after 


that, and saw their children and their 
children’s children flourishing about 
them, and at length sank into the 
grave, full of years, and carrying with 
them the respect and the reverence 
of their survivors—a proof that al- 
though a man may commence life in 
error, he may, by the Divine assist. 
ance, terminate it satisfactorily. 

Nehemiah and_ Kesiah . are still 
living, though life is with them getting 
into thesere and yellowleaf. Nehemiah 
has partly retired from active business, 
in order to make way for his sons, 

In the mean-time the prosperity of 
the two families of Shufflebotham and 
Wragg has gone on increasing, and 
various intermarriages have taken 
place amongst them, so that they have, 
in more respects than one, become one 
united family. 

The. prosperity of Our Village has 
gone on in the same ratio, and many 
improvements have taken place. Ou 
Village is made the centre of a parish 
by Act of Parliament, and we have 
only just escaped being made a be 
rough. 

Our trade and our manufacture 
have increased ; we have lighted ou 
streets with gas, and we intend to lay 
down a railway to connect us with 
some important place ; but we cannot 
at present make up our minds as to 
the particular place with which we 
will be connected. 

In the midst of our prosperity ani 
our change there are very few now 
left who know any thing, even by tradi. 
tion, of the origin’of Our Village; ani 
as the writer of this considers himself 
to be nearly the last possessed of that 
information, he has thus recorded it 
for the benefit aud edification of the 
future generations who may become 
Our Village's inhabitants. 
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LETTERS OF AN ATTACHE. 


THE CORONATION. 


My Dear ALPHONSE, 

I nave several hundred times re- 
pented of my promise to tell you all I 
shall have heard, felt, and understood 
during the London “ glorious days” 
of June; so fortunate a companion- 
ship for our three “ glorious days” of 
July.. However, I at length have 
braced up my indolence for the task, 
and if you find it intolerable, ennuy- 
ant, detestable, &c., let yourself and 
your importunity bear the blame. In 
revenge, I shall tell you every thing 
as it occurred, every thing as I saw it, 
every thing that came before me, new, 
odd, or extravagant, in a scene which 
was new even to the English, and ina 
country where every thing was new to 
your very diligent, very devoted, and, 
at present, very much tired friend. 

Cards for the ceremony of the 
young Queen’s putting on the diadem 
had been sent to the ambassador for 
distribution among us. But, as it was 
left to our own choice to use them or 
not; as I had imbibed an alarming 
idea of sitting for twelve mortal hours 
in a cold cathedral, larger than Notre 
Dame, and as (you will own the final 
reason to be irresistible) I had been 
strongly tempted by the beautiful 
Lady B to solicit the ambassador 
for one of his tickets, and had failed, 
I was only too happy to lay mine at 
the lady’s feet, and trust to my own in 
the streets for the day. 

To acquaint my inexperience with 
the Jocale, I walked down the princi- 
pal avenues which the programme 
marked for the procession a couple of 
days before. This was the 26th of 
June, the day first appointed for the 
ceremony. But the Tories, who as- 
sist the Cabinet in all cases of difficulty, 
and settle the affairs of the Government 
on all occasions at their will, assisted 
them on this, and ordered that they 
should postpone the procession till the 
28th, thus saving them from one of 
the sullen and rainy days of the sea- 
son, and appointing one of the finest 
in its stead. In Paris we have a good 


London, June 26. 


deal of the advantages of an Opposi- 
tion, but the English are our masters 
in politics still, and it will be long be- 
fore ours can bespeak sunshine and 
settle the weather. 

One of the things that struck me 
most on my first arrival in London 
was the immensity of the multitude, 
and its perpetual action. I involun- 
tarily asked myself a hundred times, 
where do all these people come from ? 
how do they exist ? or what business 
is it that keeps them in this eternal 
movement? ‘The idea of any one’s 
hiring a couple of straw chairs and 
sitting down to look round him, in one 
of the streets, probably never came 
into the head of any individual of the 
million and a half who rush hourly 
along the tide of life in London. Even 
the coffeehouses have no idlers gaping 
round the doors, or sipping ices and 
lemonade: within. All is done as a 
matter of business. ‘There are even 
no idlers in the Parks, the Tuilleries 
and Champs Elysees of this monster- 
metropolis. There the passengers are 
as much in motion as every where else, 
and except at the hour when the world 
of fashion ride for an appetite before 
dinner, there is no promenade. Sun- 
day makes a distinction, but then the 
Englishman walks, only because he 
has nothing to run after. In short, 
London is as unlike Paris as possible 
—a vast locomotive engine. 

But for the week before the corona- 
tion the crowd was overwhelming; 
the provinces poured their flow into 
the capital, the coaches and diligences 
from the country were packed up with 
men, women, and children, like wag- 
gous with bales and boxes ; they were 
huge beehives flying at the rate of ten 
miles anhour. Steam-boats, railroads, 
canals, all were in activity, and all 
pouring the country population into 
the streets. It was calculated that they 
added nearly halfa million to the daily 
numbers of London. 

Though it rained, blew, and gloom- 
ed with what Voltaire called the © usual 
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severity of the English summer,” I 
amused myself for a while by looking 
atthe progress ofthepreparations. The 
English are not so expert at turning 
cities inside out as we are. And Paris 
would havebeen converted into acity of 
bandboxes, or have exhibiteda hundred 
palaces of lath, tapestry, and painted ca- 
lico fit for as many Emperors ; or have 
run up a dozen amphitheatres of Titus, 
with all their flags, embroidered cano- 
pies, and all the lions and tigers of the 
Jardin des Plantes gamboling in their 
arenas, before John Bull wasableto dis- 
figure one of his old brick-built streets. 
But it was done at last; and by the 
help of planks, enough to have stripped 
a Norwegian forest of all its pines, of 
vast quantities of canvass and calico, 
and of zealous carpentering for a week 
together, London began to look un- 
like itself, and like a Continental city 
on a fete day. This finery made it 
look odd, without making it look gay. 
The nature of the place predominated 
over the powers of the brush and the 
hammer. 

Your friend Charles D. and I em- 
ployed ourselves in imagining what 
the venerable city of rost bif' and 
smoke most resembled in its new cos- 
tume andits ancient gravity. He said 
that it was most like the Bouf Gras, 
that most honest of beasts, and most 
capital specimen of its kind, covered 
from horn to hoof with ribbons and 
garlands, yet seeming utterly regard- 
less of the honour, and going through 
the show with all the original serious- 
ness of his character. Another sug- 
gestion was that of a company of the 
Banlieu preparing for a review in the 
Champ de Mars; the gentlemen of 
the trowel, the forge, and the milk- 
pail, adopting the sword, the sash, and 
the shako, and marching to the sound 
of trumpet and drum with the dignity 
of Sunday saviours of their country. 
Or, most questionable and flattering 
of all, our venerable and excellent ac- 
quaintance, Madame La Contesse, in- 
vesting herself with the costume of 
that fairest of the fashionable, and most 
fashionable of the fair, that pride of 
ambassadresses, Madame De Hon, and 
forgetting the fifty years interval be- 
tween her and beauty, going to a fancy 
ball at the Tuilleries in silk-web dra- 
peries and silver wings, as Psyche. 
Such was our contrivance for escaping 
the recollection that we were walking 
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through some of the heaviest showers 
that I have seen even in this showery 
country. 

Still the carpentering, the nailing 
up of canvass, and the torrents of rain 
went on with equal activity. The 
sulky-looking streets were rapidly 
transforming into the look of a vast 
booth at a vast fair, and it wanted 
nothing but the canals, we had water 
enough, and the masquers, to imagine 
ourselves a thousand miles from the 
huge city of London, and preparing 
for the carnival in the Piazza di San 
Marco, in Venice, the lovely, the de. 
licious, and alas! the dying. 

A large party at the hotel of the 
embassy. The Marshal’s arrival has 
been the signal for throwing off that 
intolerable darkness which seems to 
be the etiquette of ambassadorship in 
this region of tempests. The people 


are, like their climate, calm, of the 


most overwhelming calmness, and to 
be roused by nothing but a war ora 
revolution. Since I have come here, 
the spirit of the season, or the coun. 
try, had sunk me at least fifty de. 
grees in the thermometer. The mer. 
eury rapidly approached zero. What 
was to be done, where a ball scarcely 
once a month, a drawing-room scaree- 
ly once a quarter, and the closed win- 

ows and doors of every embassy for 
six months in the year together, made 
life one long funeral procession? In 
Paris, under such circumstances, we 
should have an emeute, nothing else 
could restore the circulation of the 
blood. In Italy we should go upon 
the .stage. In Vienna we should 
smoke opium and swallow sour-krout. 
In Stamboul we should break into 
the Harem, or take the Grand Turk 
by the beard; any thing either to ex- 
tinguish our sensibilities, or to stimu- 
late them. But here the English are 
a provident nation. Till my residence 
at the embassy I did not perceive the 
use of their multitude of canals! But 
the Marshal’s ambassadorship-extra- 
ordinary has promised us a change; 
saved your friend from the necessity of 
plunging himself and his crimes toge- 
ther into the bottom of one of those wa- 
tery receptacles for attachés tired of 
life, and saved you from receiving asa 
last legacy my opera-glass, the pay- 
ment of my debts, and the honour of 
discharging my pension to——, instead 
of these little despatches from tle very 
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court of all the muses and graces, all 
presiding over the belles jours of young 


queens. 


« Mais cette belle voix, et ces beaux yeux, 
Sont 4 moi trop dangereux ; 
Et je suis triste quand je crie 
Banissons la Melancholie !” 


I went last night to see the “‘ Coro- 
pation.”’ This, too, twelve hours be- 
fore its existence. But I hate to be 
taken by surprise in any thing, and as 
one of the suburb theatres exhibited 
all the glories of English royalty in 
advance, I ordered my cabriolet, and 
enjoyed its trumpets, drums, huzzas, 
and horses, by anticipation. Nothing 
could be more loyal and laughable, 
The house, perfectly suburban, a phrase 
which, as you have no such idea in 
Paris or any where else on the conti- 
nent, implies atonce showy and squalid, 
tremendous dancing, and sometimes 
very pretty figurantes actors; every 
thing that is outrageous, and audiences 
good-humoured a loutrance, grumb- 
ling only when they insist on the en- 
core of some song, which would break 
the voices and the learts of all the 
Italians on earth, and bursiing out 
into laughter in the very depths of 
melodrame. 

I went to Ved with my eyes full of 
stage-lights, tinsel, and odd faces, and 
dreamed that I was ambassador-extra- 
ordinary on a mission to marry the 
daughter of the great Mogul by proxy 
tothe Emperor of Mexico. A shower 
of diamonds was poured upon me by 
the magnificent father-in-law, and, 
choking with brilliancy, I woke, and 
found my valet standing, coffee in 
hand, by my bed-side, and shaking 
me from my slumber, to say that it 
was five in the morning, and all the 
world was up ! 

As it was not well to continue in 
rear of all the world, I rose, and after 
despatching the trivialities which make 
us fit to mingle in the presence of our 
fellow men, I went to look for the 
house of our friend D+—, if, with 
its new gown and petticoat of calico, 
and mask of planks and paint, I should 
be able to. recognise it again. My 
valet had told me truth, but he had 
not told me the whole truth. The 
day had begun with gloom, the gloom 
soon deepened into rain, and all 






871 
However, I am not one of the royal 
suitors. Yours, &c. 


‘+ and, now to bed, to bed, to bed.” 
Macbeth. 


June 28. 


threatened wofully for the canvass 
houses, and for the fair myriads who 
were so soon to take up their abode in 
them. But all London set the ele- 
ments at defiance ; all was in motion ; 
the principal streets were a perpetual 
line of life, a gulf-stream of man, 
woman, and child, all hurrying in the 
same direction—towardsthe west. The 
movement was almost @ Corso, with 
carriages crowding after each other 
and flying along, filled with women 
fashionably dressed; here and there 
an officer of rank enjoying the luxury 
of a whole vehicle to himself, and look- 
ing contemptuously enough on the 
pedestrians on the ¢rotioir. But, ex- 
cept for the crowd, the streets looked 
as gloomy as the weather; the shops 
were all shut, and as the shops form 
all the show of London, and as they 
are shut only on Sundays, or on the 
days of Royal funerals, coronations 
being rare visitants, a stranger sud- 
denly dropped on this globe of ours 
would have had only his choice of 
conjecturing that the middle of the 
week had suddenly jumped back to the 
beginning, or that there was a new 
hiatus in the House of Hanover. 

But, when I reached the scene of 
the royal programme, the gloom was 
all past. Round me were the faces, 
the bonnets, the hats, and the clamours 
of at least a hundred thousand people. 
From the spot where the bronze sta- 
tue of the first Charles looks down the 
vista, at whose end he lost his head, 
all before me was a sea of heads and 
all in full motion. Some taking their 
places on the seaffoldings raised in 
front of the houses; some mounting 
the posts of the gas lamps, which then 
bore the true illuminations of the age, 
whatever might be the state of their 
coats and breeches ; some fixing them- 
selves steadily in positions on the 
trotioir, with the desperate determina- 
tion not to be unfixed for four or five 
solid hours; and others, like myself, 
elbowing their way through the mul- 
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titude to the houses where their places 
had been kept. Whatever Charles and 
his charger might have thought of the 
vista, to me it was remarkably lively. 
As far as the exe could glance all was a 
succession of waving banners, the flags 
of every nation, and of none, hung out 
from balconies ; scaffold above scaf- 
fold, looking in the distance like vast 
tents, of every colour of the rainbow ; 
the roofs of the houses crested with 
groups of gathering spectators, which, 
still rather scattered, and looking 
loungingly below, might at that dis- 
tance have been taken for scattered 
statues. At that moment, too, a regi- 
ment of heavy cavalry entered the 
street, to take up its place in the pro- 
cession ; and the glitter of their brass 
helmets, their scarlet coats, and the 
prancing of their handsome horses, 
gave the mass exactly the relief which 
the eye of a painter would have de- 
sired. The sun, too, threw in an 
auspicious burst, and the long column 
of the cavalry under it looked like a 
stream of fire working its way through 
a stubborn and sullen-coloured soil. 

We Frenchmen have heard so 
much of the buffalo spirit of John 
Bull, that I had prepared myself for a 
tough struggle, But I made my way 
with tolerable ease, neither fought, 
nor was challenged to the combat ; 
was neither trampled to death, nor 
called a frog-eating villain for not 
having English for my mother tongue. 
On the contrary, I escaped without 
either proving my heroism or being 
forced to deny my country. French- 
man as I was I passed on, saw every 
thing that I wanted to see; went 
every where, during the day, where I 
wished to go, and preserved my limbs 
and my conscience entire, till I took 
them both with me to bed. 

My first movement had all the pre- 
cipitation of fear. D *s house was 
at the bottom of the immense cul de 
sac before me. I feared for my place, 
my breakfast, and my corporeal ex- 
istence. I plunged on accordingly. 
But I reached our friend’s with such 
comparative ease that, like all who 
are alarmed without cause, on getting 
rid of my alarm, I adopted the peril- 
ous course of leaving my proper bal- 
cony, and again returning into the 
crowd, and seeing all that was to be 
seen before the arrival of the pageant. 

Yet I had some compunctions on 
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the subject. You know D——’s hog. 


pitality. On this day it shone. His 
English father gave him the taste for 
pieces de resistance, solid masses of 
every thing eatable which distinguishes 
the native of this country. His French 
mother gave him the propensity to 
enjoy every thing enjoyable, which 
follows the native of ours every 
where, from Paris to Kamschatka, 
His house to-day was a complete re. 
fectory. Its tables would have made 
one of the fathers of the Chartreuse 
break his vow of eating nothing but 
pulse, or have satisfied the superb 
longings of a cardinal. They were 
piled with such luxuries as London 
can muster; I admit, not such as the 
Paris cuisine would produce to he 
proud of, but very well notwith. 
standing. We first had been sum. 
moned to breakfast. The English, it 
must be acknowledged, breakfast well, 
They even exhibit some taste in the 
arrangement. Other nations overload 
the table, or starve the sitters. In 
England there is the happy medium, 
Tea, coffee, toast, and eggs, witha 
few slices of ham, intermixed with 
wings of chickens, form the juste 
miliex. All beyond spoils the appe- 
tite, occupies attention, and degene- 
rates into dinner. As for us, Freneh- 
men never breakfast, except where 
we take our chocolate in a caffé. As 
the ladies never make their appear- 
ance in the morning, and as we never 
do any thing without them, our morn- 
ings pass in picking our teeth, tying 
our neckcloths, and calculating when 
we are to dine. The formality of 
breakfasting is therefore out of the 
question. 

At the tables was another feature 
equally novel to a Frenchman, and 
captivating to all the world. Between 
forty and fifty ladies, generally young, 
for the matrons had probably been 
scared by the prospect of an ultra- 
squeezing ; generally pretty, all very 
handsomely costumed, and all in full 
smiles, sat down to the table. The 


gentlemen at first did themselves the: 


honour of supplying those fair crea- 
tures with all that was necessary for 
their appetites, whose delicacy, fine 
and fashionable as it was, was not al- 
together proof against the singularity 
of rising at six o’clock instead of noon, 
and of inhaling the morning air instead 
of the midnight efiluvia of the ball- 
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room. When the ladies had sipped 
and smiled to the extent of their incli- 
nations, they retired, and the gentle- 
men took their places. In this happy 
alternation of indulgences we spent 
an hour or two, and if the English 
proverb is true, that “a good begin- 
ning is half the battle,” a proverb, in 
my opinion, much superior to the tar- 
diness of the old Roman saw, that * it 
is the end which crowns the mark,” 
the gaiety of the morning’s meal gave 
promise of a goodly day. 

Iam determined to say no more of 
the rain. But, once for all, I must 
say, that if the whole body of the Lon- 
don citizens had been one mighty glass 
tube, and the whole circulation within 
it quicksilver, the multitude could not 
have exhibited more susceptibility to 
every passing cloud. Half a million 
of eyes were turned every half minute 
upon the sky, and, as if to tantalize 
them, that sky was a perpetual suc- 
cession of clouds and sunshine. Below 
me the street was lined with a detach- 
ment of the Foot Guards. The officers 
put on their blue cloaks, and made 
themselves ready for a winter cam- 
paign. A smart shower came down. 


The hubbub of the streets instantly 
subsided into silence. John Bull drew 
his hat across his brows, and awaited 
the deluge with the fortitude of one 
prepared to be drowned on the spot 


but not to be moved. ‘To reward his 
constancy, I suppose, the face of the 
sky finally changed, the sun blazed 
forth, every countenance was lighted 
up along with it, and from that mo- 
ment commenced a lovely day—a day 
made expressly for this national festi- 
vity. 

I now sallied forth in good earnest, 
and directed my march to the Queen’s 
palace, naturally the centre of all at- 
traction. I found the Park in which 
it stands crowded ; a detachment of 
artillery posted in view of the palace 
to fire salutes; bodies of cuirassiers 
at intervals, and the infantry of the 
Royal Guards under arms. 

You have asked me what kind of 
monster is this palace? I have not 
now time to talk of it; but the de- 
scriptions which reached us in Paris 
were ridiculously en caricature. It is 
certainly not.a planet among palaces, 
nor even a meteor. But it has merits 
much superior to any thing that I had 
been taught to expect. It is even 
a showy edifice, elegant in its con- 
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ception, and finished in its details. 
But its position is unfortunate. It 
touches a suburb filled with steam- 
engines and chimneys enough to 
blacken ten palaces. The Parthenon, 
in zts site, would have worn a robe of 
sootina week. The temple of Luxor 
would have looked like a colossal 
blacksmith’s shop. The palace of 
Queen Victoria is, therefore, any thing 
but an emblem of her innocence. It 
is the atrabilious reverse of “ Candi- 
dior nive,” and has the look of one 
hackneyed in the ways, and those the 
most fuliginous ways, of the world. 
The plan, too, is no more fortunate 
than the position. It forms three sides 
of a square, the next deformity to four. 
The wings thus effect the purpose 
directly opposite to that of all other 
wings of earth, or air, if that be light- 
ness. Those wings darken and de- 
press. After all, the most graceful, 
as well as the noblest of all ornaments 
to a great palace is the: colonnade. 
Connecting the outer buildings with 
the body of the edifice, they are the 
pen-feathers, the strength and decora- 
tion of the wing together. Whether 
smooth or fluted, whether surmounted 
with the severe beauty of the Ionic 
capital, or the luxuriancy of the Com- 
posite, they are always a charm: and 
the chief fault of the palace of the 
young English Queen is, that it sa- 
crifices this truly Greek spell to sullen 
magnitude and heavy solidity. 

But the view in front is pretty and 
gentle; asort of Tuilleries garden, but 
without the statues, but with what is 
infinitely more refreshing to the eye 
—a sheet of water, broken by one or 
two little islands; primitive spots, 
whose only inhabitants are waterfowl. 
The Englishman shows in every thing 
that he is born surroundéd by the sea. 
Wherever he is surrounded by the 
land, he makes a mimic ocean, in- 
dulges his amphibious instincts by a 
pond in front, and fabricates a little 
St George’s Channel at the bottom of 
his garden. 

Far be it from me to decry our 
Tuilleries, the multitude of days which 
I have spent under its shades in that 
most delightful of all occupations, do- 
ing nothing ; the quantity of newspaper 
lucubrations from the pens of ali our 
tlluminati,from Armand Carrell, down 
to the incarcerated editors of the Tri- 
bune, while I was imbibing the glor’ 
ous science of politics at two so’ 
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titude to the houses where their places 
had been kept. Whatever Charles and 
his charger might have thought of the 
vista, to me it was remarkably lively. 
As far as the eye could glance all was a 
succession of waving banners, the flags 
of every nation, and of none, hung out 
from balconies ; scaffold above scaf- 
fold, looking in the distance like vast 
tents, of every colour of the rainbow ; 
the roofs of the houses crested with 
groups of gathering spectators, which, 
still rather scattered, and looking 
loungingly below, might at that dis- 
tance have been taken for scattered 
statues. At that moment, too, a regi- 
ment of heavy cavalry entered the 
street, to take up its place in the pro- 
cession ; and the glitter of their brass 
helmets, their scarlet coats, and the 
prancing of their handsome horses, 
gave the mass exactly the relief which 
the eye of a painter would have de- 
sired. The sun, too, threw in an 


auspicious burst, and the long column 
of the cavalry under it looked like a 
stream of fire working its way through 
a stubborn and sullen-coloured soil. 
We Frenchmen have heard so 
much of the buffalo spirit of John 
Bull, that I had prepared myself for a 


tough struggle. But I made my way 
with tolerable ease, neither fought, 
nor was challenged to the combat ; 
was neither trampled to death, nor 
called a frog-eating villain for not 
having English for my mother tongue. 
On the contrary, I escaped without 
either proving my heroism or being 
forced to deny my country. French- 
man as I was I passed on, saw every 
thing that I wanted to see; went 
every where, during the day, where I 
wished to go, and preserved my limbs 
and my conscience entire, till I took 
them both with me to bed. 

My first movement had all the pre- 
cipitation of fear. D *s house was 
at the bottom of the immense cul de 
sac before me. I feared for my place, 
my breakfast, and my corporeal ex- 
istence. I plunged on accordingly. 
But I reached our friend’s with such 
comparative ease that, like all who 
are alarmed without cause, on getting 
rid of my alarm, I adopted the peril- 
ous course of leaving my proper bal- 
cony, and again returning into the 
crowd, and seeing all that was to be 
seen before the arrival of the pageant. 

Yet I had some compunctions on 


the subject. You know D——’s hog. 
pitality. On this day it shone. His 
English father gave him the taste for 
pieces de resistance, solid masses of 
every thing eatable which distinguishes 
the native of this country. His French 
mother gave him the propensity to 
enjoy every thing enjoyable, which 
follows the native of ours every 
where, from Paris to Kamschatka, 
His house to-day was a complete re. 
fectory. Its tables would have made 
one of the fathers of the Chartreuse 
break his vow of eating nothing but 
pulse, or have satisfied the superb 
longings of a cardinal. They were 
piled with such luxuries as London 
can muster; I admit, not such as the 
Paris cuisine would produce to }e 
proud of, but very well notwith. 
standing. We first had been sum. 
moned to breakfast. The English, it 
must be acknowledged, breakfast well, 
They even exhibit some taste in the 
arrangement. Other nations overload 
the table, or starve the sitters. In 
England there is the happy medium, 
Tea, coffee, toast, and eggs, witha 
few slices of ham, intermixed with 
wings of chickens, form the juste 
milieu. All beyond spoils the appe- 
tite, occupies attention, and degene- 
rates into dinner. As for us, Freneh- 
men never breakfast, except where 
we take our chocolate in a caffé. As 
the ladies never make their appeuar- 
ance in the morning, and as we never 
do any thing without them, our mort- 
ings pass in picking our teeth, tying 
our neckcloths, and calculating when 
we are to dine. The formality of 
breakfasting is therefore out of the 
question. 

At the tables was another feature 
equally novel to a Frenchman, and 
captivating to all the world. Between 
forty and fifty ladies, generally young, 
for the matrons had probably been 
scared by the prospect of an ultra- 
squeezing ; generally pretty, all very 
handsomely costumed, and all in full 
smiles, sat down to the table. The 


gentlemen at first did themselves the: 


honour of supplying those fair crea- 
tures with all that was necessary for 
their appetites, whose delicacy, fine 
and fashionable as it was, was not al- 
together proof against the singularity 
of rising at six o’clock instead of noon, 
and of inhaling the morning air instead 
of the midnight efiluvia of the ball 
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Letters 
room. When the ladies had sipped 
and smiled to the extent of their incli- 
nations, they retired, and the gentle- 
men took their places. In this happy 
alternation of indulgences we spent 
an hour or two, and if the English 
proverb is true, that “a good begin- 
ning is half the battle,” a proverb, in 
my opinion, much superior to the tar- 
diness of the old Roman saw, that * it 
is the end which crowns the mark,” 
the gaiety of the morning’s meal gave 
promise of a goodly day. 

Iam determined to say no more of 
the rain. But, once for all, 1 must 
say, that if the whole body of the Lon- 
don citizens had been one mighty glass 
tube, and the whole circulation within 
it quicksilver, the multitude could not 
have exhibited more susceptibility to 
every passing cloud. Half a million 
of eyes were turned every half minute 
upon the sky, and, as if to tantalize 
them, that sky was a perpetual suc- 
cession of clouds and sunshine. Below 


me the street was lined with a detach- 
ment of the Foot Guards. The officers 
put on their blue cloaks, and made 
themselves ready for a winter cam- 
paign. 


A smart shower came down. 
The hubbub of the streets instantly 
subsided into silence. John Bull drew 
his hat across his brows, and awaited 
the deluge with the fortitude of one 
prepared to be drowned on the spot 
but not to be moved. ‘To reward his 
constancy, I suppose, the face of the 
sky finally changed, the sun blazed 
forth, every countenance was lighted 
up along with it, and from that mo- 
ment commenced a lovely day—a day 
made expressly for this national festi- 
vity. 

I now sallied forth in good earnest, 
and directed my march to the Queen's 
palace, naturally the centre of all at- 
traction. I found the Park in which 
it stands crowded; a detachment of 
artillery posted in view of the palace 
to fire salutes ; bodies of cuirassiers 
at intervals, and the infantry of the 
Royal Guards under arms. 

You have asked me what kind of 
monster is this palace? I have not 
now time to talk of it; but the de- 
scriptions which reached us in Paris 
were ridiculously en caricature. It is 
certainly not.a planet among palaces, 
nor even a meteor. But it has merits 
much superior to any thing that I had 
been taught to expect. It is even 
2 showy edifice, elegant in its con- 
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ception, and finished in its details. 
But its position is unfortunate. It 
touches a suburb filled with steam- 
engines and chimneys enough to 
blacken ten palaces. The Parthenon, 
in its site, would have worn a robe of 
sootina week. The temple of Luxor 
would have looked like a cobossal 
blacksmith’s shop. The palace of 
Queen Victoria is, therefore, any thing 
but an emblem of her innocence. It 
is the atrabilious reverse of “ Candi- 
dior nive,” and has the look of one 
hackneyed in the ways, and those the 
most fuliginous ways, of the world. 
The plan, too, is no more fortunate 
than the position. It forms three sides 
of a square, the next deformity to four. 
The wings thus effect the purpose 
directly opposite to that of all other 
wings of earth, or air, if that be light- 
ness. Those wings darken and de- 
press. After all, the most graceful, 
as well as the noblest of all ornaments 
to a great palace is the: colonnade. 
Connecting the outer buildings with 
the body of the edifice, they are the 
pen-feathers, the strength and decora- 
tion of the wing together. Whether 
smooth or fluted, whether surmounted 
with the severe beauty of the lonic 
capital, or the luxuriancy of the Com- 
posite, they are always a charm: and 
the chief fault of the palace of the 
young English Queen is, that it sa- 
crifices this truly Greek spell to sullen 
magnitude and heavy solidity. 

But the view in front is pretty and 
gentle; asort of Tuilleries garden, but 
without the statues, but with what is 
infinitely more refreshing to the eye 
—a sheet of water, broken by one or 
two little islands; primitive spots, 
whose only inhabitants are waterfowl. 
The Englishman shows in every thing 
that he is born surroundéd by the sea. 
Wherever he is surrounded by the 
land, he makes a mimic ocean, in- 
dulges his amphibious instincts by a 
pond in front, and fabricates a little 
St George’s Channel at the bottom of 
his garden. 

Far be it from me to decry our 
Tuilleries, the multitude of days which 
I have spent under its shades in that 
most delightful of all occupations, do- 
ing nothing ; the quantity of newspaper 
lucubrations from the pens of ali our 
illuminati,from Armand Carrell, down 
to the incarcerated editors of the Tri- 
bune, while I was imbibing the glori- 
ous science of politics at two sous 3 
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day; and the half-million of black, 
brown, demi-brown, and blonde of the 
makers of human finery and soothers 
of human cares, who pour through the 
little groves in an uninterrupted stream 
of sportiveness, smiles, and short petti- 
coats, have made it to me classic 
ground, Still it does not engross ail 
the loveliness of the globe. Its marble 
heroes, rude as they may be, its stunt- 
ed trees, its fishes gasping for water, 
its loungers gasping for air, and its 
philosophers gasping for news, revolu- 
tions, and young Napoleon, do not al- 
together supersede the velvet softness 
aud showery green of even this Eng- 
lish promenade, this quiet and cool 
water-giving quietness and coolness to 
every thing round it ; the trees, which, 
young as they are, seem never to have 
worn the stays which make our French 
trees look so prodigiously well-behav- 
ed; all have a sense of Nature’s hav- 
ing her own way that I am beginning 
to like. I almost doubt whether the 


spot would be much improved by a 
naked Meleager exhibiting his atti- 
tudes in the purest marble before an 
equally naked Atalanta, or even the 
three “ Graces of Canova,” as palpa- 
ble as the most unhesitating chisel 


could make them, and revealing to the 
eyes of La Nation Boutiquitre those 
Parian proportions which were once 
reserved for the petits soupers of Olym. 
pus. 

But now trumpets and drums began 
to sound. The plot was evidently 
thickening, and I made my way to the 
esplanade in front of the palace; the 
display here was brilliant. A trium- 
phal arch, exactly modelled on ours 
in the Place du Carousal, placed, with 
equal bad taste, as a gateway to the 
noses and differing from it only in 

aving cost twice the money, and being 
the repetition ofan error, bore upon its 
summit the national flag, attended by 
sailors, itsnatural guardians. Oneither 
side were lofty scaffeldings, crowded 
with ladies, the palace roof had its 
share of spectators; and every eye 
was fixed on the porti¢o from which 
the young sovereign was to descend. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the whole ceremonial was the pre- 
senee of the Foreign Ambassadors. 
These functionaries abound at the 
English Court. They came flocking 
from every corner of the earth. Na- 
tions unheard of till within these half 
dozen years, and whose political con- 


cerns consist in cutting off the heads r 


of a whole dynasty when they grow 
tired of them with their heads on, for. 
tunate for the national honour if the 

do not roast and eat them ; republics 
whose existence began last month, and 
will close the next, all send diploma. 


tists here to represent thehigh interests . 


of their country, and cultivate their 
own by dining and dancing at Court 
and every where else that they can, 
But on this occasion we, always the 
masters of the ceremonies to the great 
Salle de Danse of Europe, we, par 
exceilence the nation of gallantry, had 
the honour of setting the example of 
homage to the sex,—we resolved to 
send our oldest and baldest Marshal 
to dance before the pretty Queen Vie. 
toria. 

Our gallantry, too, was of some ser- 
vice. The ambassadorial faculty chief. 
ly consisting in two points, keeping 
secrets that every one knows, and 
religiously respecting ceremonies that 
all the world besides have exploded; 
the proposal that those solemn per. 
sonages should go in the procession, 
produced a universal shudder. Eti- 
quette was in despair, the whole body of 
attachés were ordered to prepare them. 
selves for the last extremities, and their 
principals were ready to die, portfolio 
in hand, rather than to hazard this un- 
heard of innovation. Old Soult had 
the merit of bringing them to their 
senses. Whether he used his old argu- 
ment of the sabre and the cannon, 
that “ ultima ratio” which the repub- 
licans learned so quickly from the 
kings, and the pupils handsomely paid 
back upon their teachers 3 or whether 
he appealed to such understandings 
as nature has given to Austrians, 
Prussians, Swedes, and Spaniards, are 
among the secrets of their function, 
and are to be kept in profound secrecy 
till any living man shall trouble him- 
self about the matter. Probably he 
suggested that, as it was the purpose 
of their mission to be present at the 
performance in the metropolitan Cathe- 
dral, and as they could go by no other 
way than the streets, they might as 
well go along with her Majesty as 
without her. At all events, they came 
to the determination of joining the 
file, first mentally protesting against 
the breach of etiquette, and severally, 
as I am told, sending off couriers to e1- 
quire of their Courts, what was to be 
done in this formidable emergency,— 
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an emergency which was to be over 
before an answer of any kind could be 
received. 

However, the gallant Marshal led 
the way on this occasion, as he had 
done on so many others, and the diplo- 
matists-extraordinary ordered their 
equipages to follow the stream, a prin- 
ciple which is the essence of all success 
in diplomacy, as well as in all things 
of this life. 

My next movement was to pass in 
review their equipages, drawn up in 
the Bird-Cage Walk, now a wide and 
public road, but once a retired path 
where Charles I1., the brother of our 
St Germain’s King, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, used to take his morn- 
ing’s promenade, attended by his cour- 
tiers and spaniels, two races of animals 
which, differing in the number of their 
legs, agreed in several capital points, 
the only exceptions of which I know 
any thing being that the spaniels, 
though they fondle, do not flatter ; 
and though they may bite now and 
then, never betray. 

The carriages were fully worth the 
trouble of looking at them. They were 
certainly superb affairs. John Bull is 
supposed to be the best of coach- 
makers and the werst of politicians, 
to be unequalled in building an equi- 
page, and the worst in constructing 
atreaty, of any man in existence. But 
timeseems to equalize all things; andas 
we have within these later yearscertain- 
ly arrived at the art of making the most 
ridiculous of possible treaties, we 
have almost reached him in the art 
of panels, harness, and hammer- 
cloths. The Marshal’s carriage was 
a prodigiously glittering creation. A 
cornice of fretted and flowered silver 
afoot high surrounded its top. The 
solitary star of the Legion of Honour 

lazed on its blue panels; half extin- 
guished every where else, it flashed 
from its blue escutcheon as ftom a sky. 
The Marshal had the geod taste to al- 
low no competitor to rival it, among 
the fifty orders which he had conquer- 
ed or commanded from the trembling 
courts of the continerit. His baton was 
the only additional emblem. But it 
was enough. 

The other catriages were of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, Austrian and 
Russian grandeeism. Inside sat uni- 
forms of every conceivable embroid- 
ery, spangled with every conceivable 
order, The wearers were all but in- 
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visible. Moustache, whisker, and chin- 
tuft accomplished this object for their 
faces, and I was content with the pri- 
vation. 

As the time was approaching when 
the procession was to move, I returned 
to our friend’s house. The streets had 
now assumed a new appearance. The 
moving crowd moved no longer, it 
had formed solid masses on the ¢rot- 
totr ; the police force had taken their 
stand along the line in front of the 
masses; the troops were spread in 
front of the police; the space in the 
centre was gravelled over, and kept 
clear for the carriages ; and what was 
infinitely more to the purpose, in the 
way of ornament, the ladies had taken 
their places in the balconies. This 
view was worth all that I had seen, 
and worth all the gilded carriages that 
I ever hope to see. 

Let me pause a moment to reco- 
ver my breath, and I shall give you 
my final opinion of the beauty of Eng- 
lishwomen. They are the only wo- 
men in the world who can venture to 
show their faces in daylight! Let this 
be said without any undue qualifica- 
tion of my homage for foreign beauty 
in general, and French beauty in par- 
ticular. 

** Quoi !—Neron est-il amoureux ? 
Depuis un moment; mais pour toute ma 
vie, 
Jaime (que dis-je aimer ?) j’idolatre 

Junie.” 

But it was made for the light of chan- 
deliers. Its poignancy, like gunpow- 
der, sleeps until it is touched by flame. 
It is a fine picture, but the picture re- 
quires to be placed in the right posi- 
tion, to be shaded by draperies, and 
coloured by contrast, and a hundred 
other ingenuities, which amply exer- 
cise the taste and talents of the posses- 
sor. In fact, its finest effect is like 
every other fine thing in our country ; 
it is theatrical. The scene must not 
be approached foo near, nor glared on 
with too much light, nor dimmed with 
too little—but the lamps are essential, 
and then we have nothing to do but 
to gaze, and be——undone. 

For an hour or two we had attiused 
ourselves with the spectacle of the car- 
riages conveying the nobility to the 
Cathedral. Next to the women, by 
far the finest things in England are 
the horses. The Duke of Northum- 
berland’s steeds, covered with blue 
ribbons, the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
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titude of others, were superb animals. 
And the prices given for them are su- 
perb. An English gentleman, who 
seemed fully conversant with such mat- 
ters, told me that the Duchess of 
Kent’s horses cost each upwards of 
8000 franes ! But those English nobles 
are the richest in the world. Many 
of them could buy a German principa- 
lity, prince and all, andeven their tenth 
class could swallow up a dozen of our 
majorats. This enormous opulence 
arises from two things, the possession 
of pedigree, and the absence of pride. 
Some of the noble families reach back 
to the Normans, and are like mighty 
rivers whose course is perpetually 
swelled.by smaller rivers falling into 
their course. Those families gradu- 
ally become the deposit of a succession 
of minor families. But when the Eng- 
lish noble family decays in its exche- 
quer, it seldom exhibits any scruple 
whatever, to recruit its losses by an al- 
liance with the commercial-classes. A 
handsome girl is not thought the worse 
of for bringing a couple of millions of 
francs in her hand. She gains her 
grand object, a title; the honest trader 
who has made her dower gains his 
grand object, the honour of having a 
peer for a son-in-law ; the peer gains 
his grand object, a sum sufficient to 
pay off the incumbrances of the family 
estate ; and the bargain thus pleases 
every body but the maiden aunts and 
the Herald’s College, for whom no- 
body cares. 

As I stood at one of the windows, 
looking down over a whole parterre 
of bonnets and beauties in front, at 
the endless stream of showy vehicles 
which carried the elite of England to 
the Abbey, I happened to say some- 
thing implying a doubt of the Mar- 
shal’s reception by the populace. 
« The higher ranks of your country,” 
I observed to a solid-looking English- 
man, who was uneasily standing on a 
bench to make the same experiment 
over my shoulders, for we were 
crowded like pigeons in a coop, 
«* will doubtless treat him with the 
respect due to his rank, but the 
people in the streets, what will they 
do >” 

‘1 shall undertake to say,” was 
the reply, “ that they will treat him 
better than even the higher rauks, if 
he has the sense to prefer cordiality to 
ceremony.” : 
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“ But he has fought against them 
so long.” 

* They like him the better for it, 
He has fought stoutly, and you can- 
not get nearer to John Bull’s heart, 
than by showing that you have a stout 
heart of your own.” 

‘* But your newspapers are at this 
moment attacking his talents as a sol- 
dier, and discussing over again the 
battle of Thoulouse.” 

** Well, who can help them? The 
newspapers don’t care a pin’s-head 
upon the subject, nor do the people, 
But newspapers are like those police. 
men before you, they flourish their 
staves to show that they can knock 
down upon occasion ; or, like the wild 
beasts in the Zoological Gardens, they 
roar to remind you of their existence, 
and show their teeth to tell you that 
they want something toeat. But, sir, 
with all respect for your country, | 
never met a Frenchman who could be 
persuaded that every peevish para. 
graph ina London newspaper was not 
a declaration of war, and that the 
writer was not a Secretary of State.” 

* But your graver publications, 
your Reviews, have taken up the sub- 
ject, and angrily too.” 

** Well, and who can help the Re- 
views? We have no censorship here, 
and every one who has an opinion 
may give it, and this very license 
breaks off the point of the sting. Who 
cares for an opinion, when it is only 
@ne of a million of opinions? A man 
in a garret thinks your Marshal the 
greatest general that the sun ever 
shone upon. A man in a drawing- 
room, with a Turkey carpet, and an 
ormolu inkstand, thinks that he does 
not know a musket from a pocket- 
pistol. A man in a printing office to- 
day compares him to Marlborough 
and Turenne, next day he pronounces 
that he is not fit to carry their knap- 
sacks. Who cares for all this? Be- 
sides, to do the English papers justice, 
they did not begin. A’ pamphleteer 
on the other side of the water opened 
the ball, sank Wellington to the dust, 
and lifted Soult up to the skies. 
This put the match to the gun, and off 
it went.” 

«Yes, the beginning of the skir- 
mish Iallow to have been French. But 
the pamphleteer wasso obscure, his réa- 
sons were so absurd, and the whole 
was so evidently the work of Jaco- 
binism to sour the people of England 
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against the Marshal, and the Marshal 
against the people, that English saga- 
eity should have seen through the 
scheme and despised it.” 

« Perhaps so; they certainly ought 
tohave shown more temper than to 
care about such tricks. But the bull- 
dog lives for fighting ; show him the 
pull, and whether it is for sport or 
slaughter he flies at it. As for the 
battle of Thoulouse, the whole affair 
has been over nearly a quarter of a 
century ; three-fourths of all men alive 
were born since and know nothing 
about it; the other fourth have for- 
gotten it, excepting old women and 
lords of the bedchamber. We might 
as well abuse each other for the wars 
of the Edwards, or quarrel about the 
chivalry of Amadis de Gaul.” 

The trumpets of the squadrons lead- 
ing the procession were now heard, 
and all eyes were turned to its en- 
trance into the street. It looked as 
fine as plumes, cuirasses, chasseurs, and 
valets all over gilding, and carriages 
hung all over with chasseurs and va- 
lets, could look; it was an endless 
column of all kinds of brilliancy glit- 
tering under a cloudless sun. As the 


principal equipages passed, and were 


recognised, the populace gave them 
huzzas, more or less loud according 
to their favouritism. The Duchess 
of Kent, as the Queen’s mother, 
shared largely in the huzzas. The 
Duke of Sussex, as her uncle, shared 
still more largely, his relationship and 
his radicalism combining. But among 
this moving panorama of princes, by 
far the most warmly applauded was 
Soult. My English friend looked at 
me with a face of triumph at the 
success of his prediction. I told 
you how it would be,” said he. “‘ Yes,” 
was my answer, “ your nation knows 
how to pay the rights of hospitality.” 

“Not an atom of it,” said this in- 
tractable Cicerone. Do you think 
that these fellows below are for any 
thing of the kind? Not they ; they are 
merely indulging in the national cu- 
riosity ; and they are not the worse 
for that neither. Every man of them 
has heard of Soult, and every man is 
. trying to get a sight of his weather- 
beaten face. They know him to be a 
brave old soldier, and they don’t care 
a feather whether he fought against 
them or for them. To do them jus- 
tice, they never think of the blow after 
_ the battle ; and whether the affair is a 
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boxing-match or a campaign, no peo- 
ple on earth are more ready to shake 
hands when all is over, and say no 
more about it.” : 

After this homely exposition of the 
soul of John Bull, how shall I rise to 
the description of the pomps within 
the Abbey. I shall not attempt the 
difficulty. I must leave it to your 
vivid imagination to conceive all that 
is conceivable on such subjects—the 
splendour, the loyalty, the embroider- 
ed robes of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and the diamond stomacher of Prince 
Esterhazy, whose outer man on this 
day, I understand, has been valued by 
the authorities on such subjects at a 
quarter of a million sterling. Never 
was a noble so well worth running 
away with. Never was a prince 
whose value would be so vexatiously 
diminished by his returning to those 
times of simplicity when coats and 
waiscoats were unknown. However, 
he is a favourite here, for reasons less 
sparkling, perhaps, than his wardrobe, 
but not less important to his mission. 
The newspapers will tell you all the 
formal proceedings of the day. The 
ceremony is the same in all its chief 
features with our own. The Pope, 
however, neither comes across the 
Alps for it, nor are the Cardinals an 
essential part of the performance. 
But the whole is ecclesiastical in the 
highest degree. The prelates are the 
managers—every part of the crowning 
is performed by the hands of archbi- 
shops and bishops. ‘The laity, peers, 
Privy Councillors, and even Ministers 
stand at an awful distance while. the 
Sovereign receives the diadem from 
the hands of the Church, and pledges 
herself to its privileges for ever and 
ever. When the golden circlet is laid 
on the royal brow the Peerage place 
their coronets on their own, and shout, 
having nothing else to do. A roarof 
artillery announced the auspicious act 
to the multitude without, and was an- 
swered by acclamations. We next 
heard the answering roar of cannon 
from their different positions round the 
city ; and then the day of pomp was 
done. The Queen retired, followed by 
the coroneted crowd, the pageantry 
disappeared like phantoms, and a phi- 
losopher, looking at the sudden clear- 
ance of the scarlet benches, might 
have moralized on the vanity of human 
things, though at the imminent hazard 
of being locked in for the night. 
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If he had, his philosophy would have 
cost him more than his supper—for 
the night was even more amusing than 
the day. London was one blaze of 
illumination. Stars that eclipsed all 
their namesakes in the skies, flashed 
from the fronts of numberless build. 
ings. Inscriptions of fire, portraits 
framed in flaming rainbows, all the 
miracles of lamps and gas were in full 
vigour, and the night closed with 
fireworks from various commanding 
points, which, at a distance, gave the 
idea of a general conflagration of the 
metropolis, and which, if the astrono- 
mers of the moon happened to have 
been awake at the hour, must have 
given them materials for many a paper 
of erudite absurdity in their “ Me- 
moires de l'Institut,” or immortalized 
some Lunarian Buckland. 

I am now writing at midnight. A 
million or two of sleepers are dream- 
ing of the day, within the horizon of 
chimneys from my window. All now 
is still. How curious a magic is it 
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which, shutting at once the heart, the 
brain, and the eyes of an empire, makes 
ambition innocent, pleasure stingless, 
gaming dull, and money light as air; 
makes the young Queen forget that 
she has this day worn a crown worth 
three millions of frances, and that a 
hundred dukes and princes are sighing 
to lay their caps and coronets at her 
footstool; hushes even Grisi's trumpet. 
tones; makes Taglioni’s twinkling 
feet as stiff as marble, and extinguishes 
all things for the time but policemen 
and parliamentary orators, the peace- 
makers and peace-breakers of that sys. 
tem of refined barbarism which we 
call civilized society. Thus in soli. 
tude, and reflections worthy of an 
ultra-philosopher, have I finished one 
day. I think the ghost of Titus stands 
before me, and bids me go to bed, 
Or Burrhus himself, inspired by our 
immortal bard, exclaims, 


“ Plat aux dieux, que ce fut le dernier de 
ses crimes !” 


THE REVIEW. 


Dear ALPHONSE— 

Since the coronation London has 
been a round of entertainments—bal- 
loons in the public gardens—fétes at 
the palace—and dinners at the ambas- 
sadors’.. The eternal succession has 
absorbed all our faculties. The life of 
a diplomatist in this country is no 
trifle. Between trying to recollect the 
faces of the well-dressed multitude to 
whom you are perpetually introduced, 
and to whom you must afterwards bow 
on pain of death; sitting out threeinter- 
minable courses every day ; and after- 
wards either doing the honours of the 
embassy at home, or doing your own 
abroad, in the midst of some nightly 
thousands, with the thermometer at 
90 degrees, and Musard’s band stun- 
ning you with Polonaises for twelve 
hours together, I have had serious 
thoughts of abandoning all hope of 
being minister for foreign affairs in 
my time, and retiring to the compara- 
tive solitudes of Paris. 

But, to-day, we have had something 
of a higher kind to take off a little of 
our ennui. The English artillery, 
taken as a whole, is known to be one 
of the finest corps in their army. The 


July 5, 
English themselves speak of it as the 
finest corps in Europe. I had, accord. 
ingly, some curiosity to see its per- 
formances: not that I have quite 
got rid of that salutary idea which 
makes a Frenchman in every part of 
the globe think that France can do 
every thing better than any other 
people, but that the remarkable calm- 
ness with which an Englishman gene- 
rally makes an assertion has some ef- 
fect in making you believe it to be a 
fact. The want of this calmness does 
us prodigious harm in the matter of 
imposing on mankind. We throw too 
much passion into our statement to 
win credulity. I never could fully 
believe an Italian upon any subject 
whatever ; his visage worked too 
strongly for the purpose, his arms and 
legs were in too much muscular con- 
vulsion, his voice was too highs in 
short, he made my conviction so much 
an affair of his soul and body, that my. 
confidence instinctively hung back ; 
but when he proceeded to tear his 
hair, scream, and dance about the 
room, I set it down for a fiction at 
once. Why should any man put all this 
machinery in motion when the fact was 
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strong enough of itself? Here the 
composure of the Englishman has all 
the advantage. If he acts the knave, 
he does it with all the look of perfect 
indifference to the effect ; he tells his 
tale, and leaves you to take it just as 
you may ; he suppresses all the advo- 
cate, and you accept him as the his- 
torian. But—d nos moutons. 

As the review was to be some miles 
from London, at the chief station 
of the artillery in England, I rose 
two hours before my time, breakfasted 
with unusual despatch, and, after dis- 
charging those petty cares of the toilet 
which form so important a part of 
our duty, 1 ordered my horse, and, 
exactly at an hour before noon, gal- 
loped towards the scene. You will 
have to learn that, though Woolwich, 
the place of rendezvous, is perhaps 
three leagues from what is called Lon- 
don, it is actually almost a part of this 
monster-metropolis—a monster which 
is evidently proceeding to devour every 
field for fifty miles round ; and which 
will soon make a blade of grass as re- 
markable a curiosity to the eyes of the 
citizens as a rhinoceros. The road, 


though broad, level, and admirably 


kept in order, as are all the high-roads 
of this country, was lined through the 
chief part of the distance with houses-—~ 
some of those guinguettes, surmounted 
with full-length paintings of Welling- 
ton, Howe, Mi Lord Grey, and other 
warlike and civil lights and disturbers 
of this restless world; the paintings, 
of course, wholly inferior toour French 
signs, for we are excellent in medio- 
crity, but exhibiting all the honour 
that could be given by remorseless em- 
broidery and gigantic epaulettes. At 
intervals rows of private houses, call- 
ed by the general name of terraces, 
stretched along, and now and then a 
pretty villa peeped from its bowery 
trellises and silvan shades, as if to re- 
mind the passenger that he was not 
still in the heart of the most inordinate 
collection of brick on the face of the 
earth. 

The visitants, including all the fo- 
reign Ambassadors, all their suites, 
nilitary and civil, a crowd of generals, 
and a following crowd of fashionable 
people, in dashing equipages, now be- 
gan to pouralong. The inhabitants of 
the houses on both sides flocked to their 
windows in their best apparel ; we thus 
had a preliminary review of our own ; 
and if popular curiosity could stamp 
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popular distinction, many a man, as 
simple as your friend, became uncon- 
seiously a public character, The ca- 
valeade continued to rush on, now and 
then a little impeded by the obstinacy 
of some noble driver of a barouche and 
four, who insisted on taking his own 
way, and overtaking every body’s else; 
the sight of a dragoon posted aeross 
the road to prevent our running out of 
the train; or the approach of some 
supereminent personage to whom all 
the inferior world were bound to yield. 
I myself drew up in suceession to a 
shoal of Ambassadors, took off my cap 
with all humility to his Highness of 
Nemours, who rushed by me on a 
fierce, fast-trotting English horse, too 
rapidly, I fear, to have been sensible 
of my loyalty in a strange land, and 
made asalaam, worthy of a dragoman, 
to his Highness Mahommed Ben Ali 
Ben Uglou, representative of the Sub- 
lime Porte, and through him represen- 
tative of the Sun and Moon. He was 
worthy of the magnitude of his mis- 
sion; long-bearded and grim, equally 
vast and venerable, with the look of a 
dreamer and diplomatist of the first 
water; the whole idea, however, much 
diluted by a pair of spectacles. What 
necessity can those Tartars have for 
such contrivances of an effeminate civi- 
lisation ? —The Tureoman sees a cara- 
van fifty miles off, or shoots his man at 
a mile off without spectacles. The 
Tartar rides a hundred miles a-head, 
through swamp, sand, forest, and moun- 
tain, straight as an arrow; finds his 
way from the Wall of China to the bat- 
tlements of Astracan, and robs a pro- 
vince, or overruns an empire, without 
them. It is only in cities, among the 
enfeebled sons of Europe, or this su- 
preme generation of elegance who 
love debility for its own sake, that such 
appendages can become necessary. 
The Turk ought to wear them no 
more than the American Indian. Sa- 
vages alike, and differing only by the 
difference between a cachemere shawl 
and a painted skin, they ought to 
be alike contemptuous of every thing 
that can impair the original dignity of 
their nature. The Moslem’s spec- 
tacles spoiled my homage for the man 
of the scymitar. I looked no more 
even at the head of Mohammed. 

The review ground lies beyond 
Woolwich, part of it along the banks 
of the Thames, which here are low, and 
part of it on an elevated plain inland. 
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The Gay happened to be remarkably 
fine; bright, without the intolerable 
heat with which the English summer 
generally qualifies its fine days, and 
which makes it a matter of prudence 
not to be too eager in wishing to get 
rid of its native fog and rain. This 
fog and rain, too, have the effect of giv- 
ing the soil that proverbial verdure, 
which I am beginning to think the 
most delicious feature of any landscape 
whatever. My eyes have been so 
burned out with the hard, dry, turme- 
ric-coloured fields of the Continent, 
from the first day when the primrose 
peeps from its leaf, to the day when 
the trees of the forest, like our belles 
of Paris, dress for winter, by undress- 
ing themselves of all their vegetable 
draperies, that the sight of grass ex- 
isting beyond the first week of sun- 
shine is an absolute relief to my angry 
imagination. I, who have seen the 
far-famed Slopes of Lausanne, re- 
sembling nothing but a colossal brown 
loaf, the Pyrenees, as if they had been 
covered with a tanned bull’s hide, and 
looked from the Rhigi itself on a circle 
of hills and valleys that might have 
rivalled the ash-hole of a furnace a 
hundred and fifty miles round, see the 
English landscape with a delight 
which I shall not pique your nationa- 
lity by attempting to describe. Now, 
as far as the eye could stretch, the 
earth was covered with a carpet green- 
er than ever was wrought in the looms 
of D’Aubuisson, and nearly as soft; 
light and elastic to the tread; breath- 
ing the very air of health, and second- 
ing with infinite effect the surrounding 
picturesque residences of the richer 
English, who certainly, in those mat- 
ters, have the luckiest taste of any 
people alive. 

The display began :—we, that is 
all who, like myself, were on horse- 
back and wore uniforms, and, to the 
credit of the national politeness, first 
of the first, all who wore foreign 
uniforms ; then some of the ambassa- 
dors, the Russian in the scarlet live- 
ries, which looked as if he were a com- 
petitor for the British throne; the 
Austrian, with his huge vehicle, stuffed 
with Hungarians and Transylvanians, 
bilious-looking men, with their noses 
and chins buried in bunches of yellow 
hair; the Swedish, with the pallid 
visages of hyperboreans who had been 
frozen during the last winter, and who 
were yet scarcely recovered,—with 
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half-a-dozen other specimens of grim. 
” 


ness from the line to the pole,—an 


finally, a vast concourse of specta. 


tors on foot,—were admitted within 
the singularly narrow gate of the in. 
closure. Apropos, if I shall, in the 
course of the next war, be appointed 
to take the command of the invasion 
of England, I shall wait for some 
field-day of the British artillery on 
this very spot. I should infallibly 
capture every man and gun of them; 
for it would be utterly impossible for 
them to get out of this gate, in case 
there was to be the slightest necessity 
for getting out, more than one at a 
time. I myself was in the greatest 
possible hazard of being jammed in 
the defile to this hour, from accident. 
ally coming in contact with a citizen 
only a little above the ordinary di- 
mensions. There we stood back to 
back: it required the aid of a dragoon 
to extract me. 

All the mounted party then ad- 
vanced in a thick group, led by Sir 
Hussey Vivian, the present Master. 
General of the Ordnance, to the spot 
where the performances were to be- 
gin. The practising-ground forms a 
parallelogram about three-quarters of 
a mile long, with the Thames at its 
extremity ; a mound about 1200 
yards off to receive the shot which 
fell round the target, and the ships 
and steamers on the river to receive 
any which disdain the ground. This 
must so often occur, and. the passing 
vessels are so happily placed to be 
struck, that nothing seemed more won- 
derful, in this day of wonders, than that 
the batteries had not the honour of sink- 
ing every thing that steered in sight, 

At length the rocket-practice be- 
gan. The target was instantly 
knocked down; and the discharges 
followed each other so fast, that, as 
whoever attempted to plant it again 
would have been inevitably pierced 
like a bleeding heart on a seal, the 
rockets had nothing to do but to beat 
it about, and treat it as Achilles did 
Hector when he had him fairly on 
the ground. 

You have seen the rocket-prae- 
tice at our camps. But I, at least, 
have seen nothing comparable to the 
skill, rapidity, and precision to which 
the service has been brought here. 
Our artillerists are quick, clever, and 
brave; this is only saying that they 


are French. But the Englishman's’ 
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quietness of movement, dexterity, and 
attention to things which our impa- 
tience overlooks as trifles, give him 
the true qualities for an artillerist. 
The rocket, which we have found so 
dificult to manage, and which even 
the diligence of the German has often 
found so dangerous, is here a weapon 
as much under command as the bayo- 
net. In the discharges, whether 
single or in volleys, no failure, no re- 
coil, no disaster of any kind took 
place; and those tremendous fire- 
works continued sweeping over the 
field with a steadiness and a strength 
which, against troops, must have been 
desolating. The very flight of the Con- 
greve rocket is startling ; it springs 
from the ground in a volume of flame, 
and then rushes along with a conti- 
nued roar, with its large head blazing, 
and striking point-blank, and with 
tremendous force, at the distance of a 
mile or more. In a siege it is alrea- 
dy extremely formidable. It bursts 
through roofs ; it fixes itself wherever 
itcan bore its way; and it inflames 
every thing that is combustible. 
Stone walls only can repel it, and 
that not always. This weapon may 


be regarded as almost exclusively 


English in its use, as well as its ori- 
gin. It will be like the English bow 
in the fifteenth century. 

In the next war what an extraordi- 
nary change will take place in all the 
established instruments of putting 
men out of the world! We shall be 
attacked at once from above, around, 
and below. We shall have the bal- 
loon showering fire upon us from 
miles above our heads ; the steam-gun 
levelling us, from walls and ramparts, 
before we can come within distance 
to dig a trench ; the Congreves setting 
our tents, ammunition-waggons, and 
ourselves in a blaze in our first sleep ; 
and the steam-boat running and doing 
mischief every where. But of all 
those mischief-makers I should give 
the palm to the rocket. No infantry 
on earth could stand for five minutes 
within five hundred yards of a well- 
served rocket-battery. Half-a-dozen 
volleys of half-a-dozen of these fiery 
arrows would break the strongest bat- 
talion into fragments, lay one-half 
dead on the ground, and send the 
other blazing and torn over the field. 
The heaviest fire from guns is nothing 
to their effect. It wants the direct- 
ness, the steadiness, the flame, and, 
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resulting from all those, the ¢error. 
If the British troops shall ever come 
into the field without an overwhelm- 
ing force of rocketeers, they will 
throw away the first chance of victo- 
ry that ever was lost by national ne- 
gligence. Nothing can be more ob- 
vious than that this tremendous wea- 
pon has not even yet arrived at its full 
capacity for war on a great scale. 

We were next shown the effects of 
the other branches. Galloping back on 
both sides, to give way to the huge 
muzzles of a range of howitzers, we 
witnessed the precision with which 
the shells were thrown. Still open- 
ing our files, we gave way, with all 
due deference, to another range. 
Then the siege-artillery, twenty-four 
pounders and eighteens, roared away, 
and shook the mound into dust a 
thousand yards off. Then, advancing 
again down the parallelogram, which 
was lined on three sides with the 
crowd, fourteen field-pieces. set off, 
playing, in rapid succession, against 
the targets, at the distance of a third 
ofa mile. Then, asa grand finale to 
this operation of the day, we had the 
rockets again. A troop of cavalry, 
more formidable than cavalry ever 
were before, a dozen of whom would 
have put to flight the whole army of 
Xerxes, or turned the fortunes of 
mankind at the battle of the Granicus, 
for they were loaded with irresistible 
fire, bounded forward with their 
rockets fixed at their sides, rode to 
the front, and began their conflagra- 
tion. At night this must have been 
sublime. With its fiery trains, and 
its eccentric sweep, nothing could 
have surpassed it but a flight of co- 
mets. Even in the broad day it was 
superb. Volleys, by tens and twen- 
ties, were thus launched out upon the 
sky, till a hundred rockets were con- 
sumed. : 

The Master-General then turned 
his bridle, and led us to the model- 
room and repository of the arsenal ; 
here we looked over specimens of 
every species of arm, till we mounted 
our horses again, in front of this fine 
building, and rode to the field. 

We were now on elevated ground, 
with a wide view of the surrounding 
country, and that country the true 
English landscape, and in the finest 
season. Switzerland may have more 
romantic scenery, and there are even 
in France valleys of pastoral beauty ; 
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but the look of perfect cultivation be- 
longs to the landscape of this country 
alone. The fences, the distribution of 
the grounds, the planting, the various 
colours of the cultivation, all make it 
delightful. One impression is univer- 
sal; however solitary the champaign 
may be, in England it seldom has the 
look of solitude. Of course, I do not 
speak of its regions of lake and moun- 
tain, but in all its more level pro- 
vinces, even if neither husbandmen 
nor cattle were to be seen round the 
horizon, the aspect of cultivation is so 
clear, that you instantly fill the soli- 
tude with the associations of man, of 
all associations the most touching, 
constant, and animating. 

Our cortége, as we rode up, found 
the field, which is of vast extent, 
wholly encircled by carriages, horse- 
men, and multitudes on foot, who had 
been waiting for some time for our 
appearance. We evidently made a 


prodigious sensation, and, I presume, 
deserved it, if epaulettes and shakos 
of every colour and plumage, showy 
uniforms, and horses covered with ca- 
parisons of every kind, Turk, Tartar, 
Russ, Spaniard, German, and French, 
could reward so many thousand pairs 


of brilliant eyes for the trouble of ad- 
miring us. But if I had any personal 
vanity to torture, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Marshal was the grand 
point of attraction. Every one pressed 
forward to see “ Soult.” The old 
soldier’s fame had palpably carried off 
the eyes and plaudits from us all, di- 
plomatists included; an affair which, 
on this and other occasions, has, I un- 
derstand, thrown the whole corps di- 
plomatic into that kind of jealousy, 
which is the more vexatious from its 
refusing any legitimate outlet, being 
utterly beyond remedy, and being only 
the more laughed at the more it is 
known. 

The batteries were formed in small 
separate troops in the diameter of this 
plain. In a few minutes the trumpets 
sounded, and they were all in motion. 
The manceuvres were those which 
now form the artillery service of 
Europe; attack and retreat, the cover- 
ing of columns in movement, and 
the change of front. But all were 
done with extraordinary exactness. 
The French artillery move as quick, 
and fire as fast as any corps in the 
world; but all continental services are 
apt to overlook minutie. Nothing 
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was overlooked here. Yet nothiy 
was tardy, loose, or unfinished in 
performance. The moment when the 
word was given all was ready; the 
whole line had limbered up their guns, 
the next they were seen half a mik 
off, with their guns in position ; in the 
next they rolled out a rapid and well. 
sustained fire, and before the smoke 
had cleared away, they were another 
half mile off, and in position again, 
Then came the roar of their volleys 
They left the smoke standing, anj 
under its cover had dashed to the 
opposite extremity of the field. The 
light artillery were, if possible, stil 
more complete; mounted on quick and 
powerful horses, they did every thingat 
the gallop. They were evidently quite 
equal to the most rapid cavalry mov. 
ment. And their loosing the tackk 
of their guns and horses was don 
with unfailing dexterity. In oneip. 
stance, perhaps in many, for the smoke 
sometimes hung heavy, a troop su(. 
denly dismounted, pulled their guns ty 
pieces, and flung themselves on th 
ground beside the fragments, As 
rapidly again, at a signal, they spruy 
up, reunited the whole, and with th 
guns were in full speed across the field, 
The only point to which I could # 
tach a fault was one which they hal 
beyond question adopted from ou. 
selves—the caps of the light artillery. 
They are our hot, heavy bearski 
muffs, enormous thing's, which, without 
protecting the head from the rain,¢- 
pose the head, and the man with it, tv 
be blown off the horse by a puff of wind. 
In bad weather they are thus an et- 
cumbrance, and in heat they melt the 
wearer to the bone. The lighter the 
head-gear of the soldier always the 
better. Even if helmets were 

of straw it would be better for him 
than any of those cumbrous Baleris 
of brass and iron, horse-hair, or beats 
hide, which always fatigue, alwaysgitt 
headaches, and whose weight, whel 
the matter comes to coups de sabre’ 
more apt to give force to the enemy! 
sabre than to ward it off. It is nottv 
be forgotten that all nations who fil 
low nature wear the head as lighily 
covered as possible ; the Indian of the 
West, the Tartar, and all the nativel 
warlike tribes, trust to little more tha! 
a tuft of their own hair. But fashion, 
imitation, and the love of finery, loal 
us and our troops with burdens; a 
those, too, on the most delicate port! 
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of the human structure, which the 
most muscular would be unable to 
bear. As to defence, a soldier gets 
a hundred headaches for one blow in 
fair fight ; and the soldier whose arm 
cannot protect his own skull, will not 
find protection in a cap of adamant. 

After the review came the hospi- 
tality. We were handsomely enter- 


THE REVIEW OF 


I have just returned from another 
brilliant scene. The young Queen, at- 
tended by a whole host of the nobility, 
was present in Hyde Park, to see the 
manwuvres of the Royal Guards. All 
the diplomatists were, of course, in- 
vited to be on the spot; for English 
civility seems determined to know no 
bounds; and, after dining out day after 
day, in a succession of the very sump- 
tuous hotels of tlie English patricians, 
and dancing until we are driven home 
by the recollection that the next day 
is far gone, and that we must dress for 
dinner again, we are continually sum- 
moned to some fete champétre, some 
public show, or the celebration of the 
anniversary of some great public esta- 
blishment. 

This morning was devoted to attend- 
ing on the Ambassador, in whose train 
we exhibited ourselves in Hyde Park. 
The Park is a large space, open to the 
citizens, who seatter themselves about 
its walks and rides in profusion on 
Sundays; ten times the size of the 
Champs Elysées, and more than ten 
times the beauty, notwithstanding the 
inferiority of its name. 

Itis covered by the matchless verdure 
which belongs to England alone, un- 
dulates just enough to relieve the mo- 
notony of an absolute plain, and from 
its fine groups of trees, and broad sheet 
of water gleaming through them, has 
the quiet aspect of a magnificent park 
attached to a private mansion. But 
on this day all was tumult, glitter, 
and multitude. When we entered the 
field, we found the troops drawn up 
in a line from north to south. The 
Foot Guards in the centre, cavalry on 
the flanks and rear, and troops of field- 
artillery forming the extremes of the 
Wings. Handsome houses surround 
three sides of the Park, and they were 
crowded at every window, and even on 
the roofs, with fashionable spectators. 
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tained by the General commanding 
the Ordnance; drank loyal toasts in 
excellent wines ; went out to see the 
regiment with its sappers, to the 
amount of some thousands, dining in 
the open air ; and, in a serene evening, 
perfumed by the smell of new-mown 
hay and a thousand flowers, rode home 
after a spirited and instructive day, 


THE GUARDS, 


July 9. 
The whole looked not unlike a colossal 
amphitheatre, of which the Park was 
the arena, and we and the troops had 
the honour to be the performers. 

In front of the centre a guard of 
honour surrounded the Royal stand- 
ard, and there the Queen took up her 
position. She entered the Park about 
eleven, announced by the firing of 
cannon. The troops then stood to 
their arms; and the whole cortége 
followed her Majesty along the line. 
This sight was striking. You already 
know my opinion of the appearance of 
British troops on the ground. But 
these were the elite of the British 
troops—the Life Guards and the In- 
fantry of the Household. Nothing 
could be more admirable than their 
tenue. The infantry, well set up, 
steady, and alert—the cavalry, giants, 
without the tourpvE look that great 
height so often gives. Their swords 
are longer, broader, and altogether a 
more effective weapon than ours. But 
they have adopted, in compliment, I 
presume, to France and bad taste, the 
enormous bearskin cap, which places 
the face of the wearer as nearly as 
possible at the middle of his figure ; 
and for grace or utility he might as 
well wear one of the regimental kettle- 
drums. As the cap is too heavy for 
the man, the man is too heavy for the 
horse, powerful and spirited an animal 
as the English dragoon horse is. The 
weight of cuirass, carbine, aecoutre- 
ments, and rider, cap and all, is enough 
to crush any thing less than the bone 
and bulk of an elephant. Such sol- 
diers may answer the purposes of pa- 
rade, or ride through a field-day ; but 
compaigning is out of the question. 
Even the Belgium campaign of 1815 
is not an answer. It was but a three 
days’ evolution. And though on our 
side the deplorably heavy cavalry were 
thrown away against the English 
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squares, and scarcely less than devoted 
to ruin by the unaccountable rashness 
of Napoleon himself, the English ca- 
valry were chiefly reserved, and brought 
forward only at the close of the day, 
which was clearly the only and the 
fitting time. 

As we moved along, we had a fur- 
ther opportunity of surveying the peo- 
ple, who, in all the displays of this 
country, form one of the most inter- 
esting portions of the entire spectacle. 
The multitude was incaleulable, and 
its numbers were brought still more 
forcibly before the eye, from the limits 
within which they were compressed. 
The mass of human beings was solid 
on three sides of the circle. On the 
fourth, and in rear of the troops, it was 
more scattered over the plain, or 
grouped up on the rising grounds 
which gave a view of the movements. 
This coup d'wil was the more novel 
from the odd erections on which the 
populace took their places ; benches 
placed ‘on chairs ; baskets and barrels 
for the foundations of structuresequally 
frail ; and every kind of slight scaffold 
sustained the “ Sovereign people.” 
Fortunately they were not far enough 
from the ground to break legs and 
arms, otherwise the public loss in these 
points must have been considerable, 
for we heard their crashing every 
moment. The trees, too, were thickly 
loaded with that forbidden fruit, spec- 
tators ; so thickly, indeed, that the 
branches often broke down with their 
crop. These were especial objects of 
attention to the police, and a sort of 
petite guerre was kept up between the 
parties below and the parties above 
during the day. The police had the 
worst of it. It was the war of the 
Pygmies and the Cranes. 

The troops then, on the discharge 
of a gun, broke off into companies and 
squadrons, and passed the royal stan- 
dard, the officers saluting as they 
passed. The actual manceuvres now 
commenced, and for nearly two hours 
a succession of active field movements 
were gone through, and, I must ac- 
knowledge, gone through with admir- 
able finish, skill, and rapidity. The 
line advanced, throwing the skirmishers 
in front, two battalions of rifles. The 
skirmishers were recalled after some 
rounds, and the line commenced firing, 
by volleys of regiments, from the right. 
Nothing could be more perfect than 
this fire, Its precision was complete. 
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The line then faced about and retreat. 
ed, forming columns on halting. The 
superb cavalry of the Life Guards, 
flanked by Hussars and Lancers, now 
moved up by squadrons through the 
intervals, formed line, and charged, 
This was by far the finest part of the 
spectacle, the grand jeu of the day, 
The whole plain was covered with 
the two finest animals on earth, men 
and horses, and both in their finest 
caparison, spirits, and action. Forbid 
it all the genius of my native country, 
that I should give any thing on cath 
or under it, precedence of the sex; 
though, perhaps, I may be forgiven 
for presuming their ambition not to 
deal in charges of cavalry. But be. 
fore we came, an absolute forest of 
swords, spears, and banners, rushing 
on with the speed of the whirlwind, 
shaking the very ground with the 
thunder of their tread, and rending the 
skies with the blare of their trumpets; 
—seeing these things, I wonder no 
longer that Jacques, or Hyacinthe, or 
any of our eaters of brown bread, 
delvers of difthes, and dressers of 
vines, feels the love of lace and man. 
slaughter suddenly spring up within 
him, flings down the spade for the 
sabre, and goes forth determined to 
eat, drink, and be merry, to ride fine 
‘horses, wear fine clothes, and be a 
field-marshal. It is true that a 
Prussian six-pounder, or the bayonet 
of an Austrian grenadier, may come 
seriously in the way of this consum- 
mation ; but the brains of heroes are 
made for any thing but closereasoning, 
and if Jacques has the true material 
for the bivouac within his configura. 
tion, he will think of nothing but 
boot and bridle, the glitter of his 
helmet, and the glories of a campaign. 
In France we have a ridiculous trick 
of driving the peasantry from our 
reviews. From this comes the neces- 
sity for the conscription. I shall 
pledge all my military fame, present 
and to come, that a regiment of showy 
hussars, quartered judiciously, and 
allowed to exhibit itself and_ its 
chargers from time to time in a gallop 
across the fields, would carry away 
with it as many followers as an Indian 
army. Even in England, where they 
raise their soldiers by enlistment, 
they have not yet attained full know- 
ledge on the subject. They clumsily 
send down a drummer or two to 4 
country fair, with a sergeant to com- 
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plete the process, as if the drum were 
aspell, and the tastes of ploughmen 
and cattle-drivers were to be re- 
fined into a love for shooting and being 
shot by beating the tattoo. The 
actual reverse is, I am told, the case. 
The sound of the drum acts like the 
tail of the rattlesnake. John Bull 
gathers up all his sagacity at the first 
tap, and flies the field. The recruit- 
ing for the cavalry is actually attempt- 
ed by dragoons without their horses, 
as if a dismounted dragoon were not 
the very name for helplessness, awk- 
wardness, and discontent. But, let a 
couple of squadrons, or even of troops 
of some brisk regiment, take up its 
quarters in the centre of some neigh- 
bourhood overstocked with athletic 
idlers, gallop about in all directions, 
keep the village alive with their trum- 
pets, throw the rustic costume into 
utter contempt by their scarlet or 
blue, their worsted lace, and their 
brass, whether in countenances or 
caparisons, and the result would be 
irresistible. The possession of a horse, 
the wearing of a uniform, and the 
mastery of all female hearts, would 
have moved the philosophy of a Dio- 
genes; can we doubt that it would 
move the passions of John Bull, who, 
if he is slow, is susceptible, and if he 
talks more solemnly than other men 
upon occasion, can act the fool as hotly 
as any Italian or Frenchman under 
the moon. 

On the retreat of the cavalry, the 
field-batteries advanced, and kept upa 
perpetual roar, till the retreat was ef- 
fected, and a position, half a mile to 
the rear, had been taken up. The in- 
fantry were thrown into squares, to 
receive the attack of the supposed ene- 
my’s cavalry in pursuit. After firing 
from their several places, and the sup- 
posed repulse of the enemy’s horse, 
the rifles were poured along the whole 
front, and while they kept up an in- 
cessant fire to mask the movement, the 
squares wheeled into line, and the 
whole force advanced. Nothing could 
be finer than the wheeling, the steadi- 
ness which the line adopted at the in- 
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stant, and the solid regularity of the 
advance. After moving some hun- 
dred yards to the front, smooth and 
even as a wall, they halted, and began 
file-firing along their whole extent. 
This, from its nature, was the most 
effective and brilliant specimen of fire, 
as it is the most destructive in actual 
use. It was a continued explosion, 
without amoment’s pause. The blaze 
was perpetual ; I could not perfectly 
comprehend what I had so often heard 
of the weight of the British fire in ac- 
tion. While the smoke still lay on 
the battalions, the general salute was 
given, the bands and trumpets of the 
infantry and cavalry sent up “ God 
save the Queen” to the clouds. The 
Marquis of Anglesea, commanding 
the troops, rode to the front, dropped 
his sword-point before the Queen, 
and the line presented arms. Popu- 
lar acclamations followed, and the day 
was done. Thus finished the third 
ceremonial of the Coronation. 
I am now writing once again at 
some miles from the heat and confu- 
sion of London. I have abjured halfa 
dozen bals parés, and am trying tocoun- 
terbalance the volumes of dust and 
smoke that I have swallowed within the 
last dozen hours, by the largest possible 
influx of air from the fragrant fields 
round me. My military ardour has 
already died away, and even Soult’s 
ribbons and stars do not reconcile me 
to the thought of being hunted through 
life, and, like a wolf, shot at whenever 
I appear, simply to be huzzaed, after 
all, by a mob in a burning day, in the 
hottest metropolis of the earth. I shall 
end by taking a hut in the heart of 
the valley of Montmorenci, and extin- 
guishing Rousseau as the tutelar deity 
of the place ; or make a voyage to some 
South Sea island, sit under my own 
vine and my own fig-tree, and read 
Milton before going to bed. 
“* Unmuffle, ye faint stars, and thou, fair 
moon, 
That wont’st to love the traveller's beni- 
son, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber 
cloud.” 
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Enctanp is the worst place in the 
world for people in bad health. In 
other countries the invalid has as many 
of the comforts of home heaped about 
him as possible. Decay loses half its 
misery when it gradually creeps upon 
him amid old familiar faces, in the 
hearing of well-known voices, and in 
scenes that he has known from boy- 
hood. Fatigue and anxiety are care- 
fully avoided, and at last he is buried 
in his own parish, and wept over by 
his own friends. But in this extraor- 
dinary country of ours things are very 
differently managed. A man may as 
well commit a felony as show symp- 
tomsofacough. Sentence of banish- 
ment is immediately passed on him— 
he is hurried off from his own valleys 
—from his own stout walls and shel- 
tering plantations to inhabit some 
marble half-furnished palazzo, in a cli- 
mate where the winter is so short that 
it has not been provided against at 
all; and where, therefore, when it 
does come—and even Naples is some- 
times deep in snow—it comes, as the 
vulgate hath it, with a vengeance. 
Far away from home, with strangers 
around him, a language he does not 
understand—doctors in whom he has 
no confidence—scenery he is too ill to 
admire—religious comforters in whom 
he has no faith—with a deep and 
every-day more vivid recollection of do- 
mestic scenes—heart-broken—home- 
sick—friendless and uncared for—he 
dies. And why—why, in heaven’s 
name, is a man hurried across Europe 
for the chance of meeting with a mild 
climate, when any one can see in a 
moment that climate alone ean be of 
no possible use, but that, in order to be 


efficacious, it must have accessories - 


which the softest of Italian skies can- 
not compensate for the want of? But 
besides all these—and leaving out of 
consideration altogether the enormous 
expense of so long and painful a jour- 
ney—is it absolutely indispensable that 
the sufferer (if change of scene and 
atmosphere be recommended) should 
be dragged over foreign roads, and 
pillaged and neglected at foreign inns ? 
England has in its own boundaries 
varieties enough of climate and tem- 
perature to suit almost any complaint 
—the coast of Devon, beautiful and 
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romantic— Malvern, splendid and ai 

— Dawlish — Hastings — Shanklin — 
Bowchurch—some one or all of these 
places within easy journeys of an 

part of England—all of them within 
reach of moderate fortunes, and what 
is, in our estimation, the greatest re. 
commendation of all, all of them with. 
in the sound of “the church-going 
bell.”” There are some symptoms of 
returning sense on this subject to be 
perceived in the increasing size of all 
the villages along the southern coast, 
From Dover to the Land’s-End there 
are little nests of cottages studding all 
the bays and inlets, provided with 
wide green verandahs against the sum. 
mer sun, and placed in the middle of 
little gardens and green fields running 
close down to the sea. There will 
very soon be no such thing as “a rap. 
ture on the Jonely shore.” ‘People 
who enjoy a sea-view must be content 
to do so in company of half the world; 
for it is not to be supposed (however 
much those sheltered situations owe 
their attraction to the salubrity of 
their climate, and its adaptation to the 
cure of certain complaints), that their 
visiters are limited to those who re. 
quire their assistance in restoring them 
to health. From June till the end of 
October all the seaward roads ate 
choked with whole families, whose 
jocund faces and loud laughter show 
that the journey forms no part ofa 
medical prescription—rolling down- 
wards in one continuous stream, in 
‘“‘ whiskey, buggy, gig, and dogeart, 
curricle and tandem,” not forgetting 
coaches, railways, and all manner of 
chaises, to spend a few weeks at the 
sea-side. Rooms are engaged for 
days and days before—cocklofts are 
emptied of old potato-sacks, and fitted 
up with nice French beds—chintz-cu- 
tains are hung up at the windows, and 
the dog-kennel in the back-yard ¢ot- 
verted into an arbour, with honey- 
suckles creeping over the roof. The 
habits of simple villagers are entirely 
changed; the geography of the parish 
becomes a study of some difficulty to 
the oldest inhabitants ; walks are cut 
through plantations where walks wert 
unknown before ; flag-staffs about tet 
feet high are erected on hillocks, and 
ornamented with Union-Jacks about 
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two feet square ; booths are opened 
with a few shells appearing at the 
window, and dignified with the name 
of Imperial bazaars 3;—for the nomen- 
clature is no less changed than the 
topography. What used to be Bill 
Newnham’s pig-stye is now Belvidere- 
hall; Tom Symmonde’s cottage is 
Pomona’s Bower; and for four months 
in the year the quiet hamlet is in a 
complete masquerade, As the winter 
approaches, a recurrence to the ordi- 
nary state of things is gradually per- 
ceived. The real invalids—these for 
whose ostensible benefit all these 
changes have taken place—stay peace- 
ably in the warm parlours which the 
rioters have left—all January, Febru- 
ary, and even in the bleak days of 
March, they wander among the deep 
lanes and scarcely leafless hedge-rows, 
and after their walk or their well 
wrapt-up ride in the donkey-chaise, 
they come back to their blazing fire 
in the ivy-covered cottage that yields 
their wasted form health in the breeze 
and shelter in the storm. 

Such are the transmigrations through 
which the villages on the south coast 
annually pass, and more benefit, we 
will be bold to say, is experienced by 
a winter residence in one of them than 
by a toilsome pilgrimage to Nice or 
Naples. But however desirable this 
influx of visiters—from whatever cause 
—may be to the proprietors of the 
aforesaid cottages, there are many oc- 
casions when this incursion of the hale 
and of the sick is looked upon with 
little less horror than would be an in- 
vasion of the Goths and Vandals. The 
old inhabitants of the soil are hustled 
aside—their usual course of life inter- 
rupted—and no more notice taken of 
their polite intimation that ‘ Stran- 
gers are not allowed to enter these 
grounds” —or “ Trespassers -will be 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of 
the law,” than if the said grounds were 
a part of the Queen’s highway, and 
the law had no rigour whatsoever. 
Ten or twelve years ago any one who 
should have stood on the summit of 
the steep road or “shoot,” as it is 
called, that conveys the wayfarer 
down to the lower shore about three 
miles to the west of the flourishing 
town of Nalston, would have seen be- 
fore him a district of exceeding calm- 
hess and beauty. Cliffs of prodigious 
height, and clothed to the very top 
with luxuriant brushwood, which sof- 
tened the ruggedness of their precipi. 
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tous face without detracting from its 
grandeur, seemed to inclose a rich and 
well-wooded valley, and to shut it out 
entirely from the world. The wild 
indentations of the bays, into which 
the wear and tear of the storms of cen- 
turies had wasted the rocky coast, 
gave a diversity to the scene by open- 
ing new views of the sea at each suc- 
ceeding step ; and the landscape receiv- 
ed its crowning ornament from the old 
chimney of some half-hidden cottage 
sending up here and there its long 
wreath of blue smoke from among the 
thick foliage of the trees. An opening 
of the road occasionally brought the 
traveller in front of one of those 
humble dwellings ; and the wonderful 
richness of the soil and mildness of the 
air gave to it a picturesqueness which 
the architect had never anticipated, by 
clothing its rough stone walls, and 
hiding its straw-covered roof with 
plants and flowers unknown to less 
sheltered situations. Fig-trees trellised 
over the door, and enormous gera- 
niums and myrtles clustered round the 
windows, possessing the full vigour of 
health and colour which, by flower or 
man, can only be gained by being 


** A dweller out of doors ;” 


cast an air of Italian profusion over 
the scene, which was only dispelled by 
the joyous and true English faces that 
peeped out on the traveller through 
the open casement. But, as if on the 
principle of adding to one’s enjoy- 
ments by the difficulty experienced in 
attaining them, the roads seemed to be 
kept most studiously in disrepair ; 
unnumbered gates spread their inhos- 
pitable barrier across the way (for in 
those days there were no fences sepa- 
rating the road from the fields through 
which it passed), and furnished a lu- 
crative employment to a host of urchins 
who hurried on to open them, as the 
traveller approached, and took off their , 
caps, or smiled and curtseyed, as the 
case might be, as the penny was thrown 
to them in reward of their politeness, 
Occasionally a quarter of a mile of 
better road—fences in good order— 
and “trees of statelier growth,” gave 
notice of one’s approach to the domains 
of some gentle squire ; and not unfre- 
quently four or five mansions of this 
superior description, clustered together 
within the space of twenty minutes’ 
walk, gave an appearance of neigh- 
bourhood which took off from the 
otherwise too solitary look of the 
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manor-house or hall. A place so 

beautiful and so secluded realized all 

the fictions of the Happy Valley, except 

the desire to get out of it; and this 

was, perhaps, the reason why the roads 

‘ were left to nature. No wonder, 
where nature had done so much, that 
she should have been expected to do 
more ; but amid all the performances 
of nature we never heard of her filling 
up arut or mending the spring of a 
carriage ; and accordingly a wheeled 
vehicle on springs was a rare occur- 
rence, and the ruts were left to the 
undisputed occupation of the hay- 
waggons and dung-carts. 

Such was the state of affairs, and 
the aspect of the country ten or fifteen 
years ago; but, owing to the causes 
mentioned in the beginning of this ac- 
count, a change has come over the 
spirit of the scene. The “ Happy Val- 
ley,” though difficult, according to 
Rasselas, to get out of, was easy 
enough to get in. People in good 
health had taste enough, and people 
in bad health had sense enough, not 
to leave such a position a monopoly in 
the hands of cottagers and squires. 
They bought or hired patches of land 
—they built villas —and the influx of 
visiters of all kinds and degrees pro- 
duced the effect on the hitherto simple 
hamlets and straggling villages that 
skirt the shore which we have endea- 
voured to describe. 

In one of the mansions—forming 
one of a group of four or five which 
had stood within a couple of gun-shots 
of each other time out of mind—* each 
in itself retired,” but which were now, 
as if by the genii of Aladdin, connect- 
ed with each other by rows of houses, 
and, in fact, transmogrified into the 
principal residences of a country town; 
—in one of those old mansions, we re- 
peat, the coffee had been some time 
poured out, the toast was growing cold, 

. yet neither of the two gentlemen who 
were sitting at table seemed to be 
aware that breakfast was ready. The 
old man was deeply intent on a news- 
paper, while the young one had folded 
up a letter he had been engaged in 
reading, and was sunk in a reverie. 

«¢ Charles,” said the old gentleman, 
at last, throwing the paper on the sofa, 
and stirring his coffee, “life is a bur- 
den to me; I'll go into some foreign 
country and dic.” 

** Did you speak? sir,” said Charles, 
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after a pause, during which the old 
man’s eyes were fixed on him witha 
look of ineffable rage. 

“ Speak, sir?’ he roared at the to 
of his voice, “ to be sure I did! I'm 
going to die, I tell you, sir!” 

“«« Have you sent for a medical man, 
sir?’ enquired the youth, dropping an 
additional lump of sugar into his cup, 

“* What for, sir? To be cheated by 
a silly fellow feeling my pulse and 
looking wise? Why should I need q 
medical man, sir? Never was better 
in my life. Give me another slice of 
ham, sir ; and don't be so absent when 
you're spoken to. I tell you I am 
going to Swan River or Newfound. 
land.” 

“ [havea friend there newly appoint. 
ed Chief Justice, Any introd”— 

** Now don’t be so cursedly caln 
and civil.—I tell you again that I can 
no longer live in this country. Soli- 
tude is my delight—I am made for 
solitude—calm philosophic seclusion 
from the world; ‘ The world forget. 
ting,’ as Pope says, ‘ and not atall 
remembered by the world ;’ but here! 
—by Heavens, a man might as well 
live in a hackney-coach on the stand 
in Oxford Street. Charles! where 
the devil is my gun? There's another 
party of fellows with sketch-books 
scrambling over my hedge. I'll shoot 
them, as sure as my name is John 
Wallop.” 

Mr Wallop sprang up in a prodigi. 
ous passion ; and certainly there are 
few sights less conducive to a gentle. 
man’s equanimity tlfan the one that 
now regaled him. ‘Three young 
gentlemen, each in a flowing blooze, 
witha knapsack on his back—a sketch- 
book on his knee, and his bead pro- 
tected from the sun by an enormously 
broad-brimmed straw hat, had forced 
their way through a flourishing young 
hedge, and were now seated on walk- 
ing-stick chairs, busily engaged in 
sketching the very picturesque gable- 
end, with the fine old bow window at 
which the gentlemen were at breakfast. 

“Isn't that too bad? And Lion 
such a good-natured brute that he 
wouldn’t tear them down though I let 
him loose—and John so confoundedly 
polite, that if I send him to turn it- 
truders off, be always presents them 
with my respectful compliments—and 
you so abominably apathetic that | 
don’t believe you would stir though 4 
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legion. were sketching at the very 
door. I'll go to them myself.” 

« Do take breakfast in peace, my 
dear uncle, and let the blockheads 
draw caricatures of the chimneys as 
long as they like; they'll soon grow 
tired of it. They do the same to every 
other house within five miles.” 

« No, no, the dogs, they’ve a little 
more taste than that comes to,” chuck- 
led the old man, somewhat mollified 
in his wrath; ‘no, Charles, ’tis an 
extraordinary fact that the lovers of 
the picturesque pay no regard, compa- 
ratively, to any other place. Not a 
single gap is made from year's end to 
year’s end in the hedges of our neigh- 
bours the Morrells.” 

« They leave the gates always open, 
sir, and give permission to any one 
that likes ”’ 

“To come gaping and gazing up 
to the very windows—poking their 
noses over the garden wall—cutting 
their initials on the very handle of the 
pump! I tell you, Charles, I can’t 
stand it ; and if Sir Christopher Clack 
had held his tongue about salubrity, 
beauty, and all that” 

‘«* He would have deprived the world 
ofa very admirable book.” 

“ Book? Who the devil cares for 
a book, sir? He has deprived me of 
my peace of mind—he has robbed me 
of my neighbours.” 

“* Well, sir, he has given you a hun- 
dred new ones in their place.” 

‘“‘] hate them—can’t endure new 
ucighbours—especially aldermen pre- 
tending to be sick. Why, there’s that 
guttling old hobgoblin, Mr Waddle, 
comes here, under pretence of being in 
delicate health, and eats two hundred 
prawns and a couple of lobsters for 
Juuch. Then there’s Sir Abraham 
Swipes, the London brewer, has taken 
the Lorimers’ cottage, and brings down 
his two carriages, six or eight horses, 
and five or six white powder-headed 
footmen. He’s in bad health too, I 
suppose?” 

« Looks delicate, but, I hear, more 
beautiful than ever” 

“ Who? What the deuce are you 
talking of ? How do you know Sir 
Abraham Swipes is more beautiful 
than ever?” 

‘ T thought, sir, you spoke of—dian't 
you say something of the Lorimers, 
sir?—Jane Lorimer?’ said Charles, 
looking a little confused. 

No, sir, I didn’t say a word of 
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Jane Lorimer—and never do say a 
word of Jane Lorimer, sir,—and you 
know it, sir ; but you're always think- 
ing of Jane Lorimer, sir,—and it’s 
that that makes you so confoundedly 
thoughtful and bashful. She is a dear, 
sweet girl, but what of that, sir—eh ?” 

«* Oh nothing, nothing,” replied the 
young man, “ only, as I said before, I 
hear she is more lovely than ever.” 

*« «Ah! beauty is but a fading 
flower.’ As the poet says— 

* What is the gilded tincture of the skin, 
To charity and internal peace of mind ? 
What the bright lustre of a beautiful eye, 
To the soft kindness of a gentle answer ?* 
‘ that turns away wrath,’ as Solomon 
says.” 

“ Well, sir?” enquired Charles, as 
his uncle finished his somewhat con- 
fused quotation. 

** Oh nothing ; only as you are to 
marry Miss Sophronia Haggersbagge, 
you shouldn't trouble your head about 
Jane Lorimer, that’s all. My friend 
Fuzby tells me she is astonishingly 
clever, and the queen of Cheltenham 
the last three scasons.” 

“ Ten, sir! She has reigned with- 
out a rival since eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight.” 

“ So much the better, boy. You've 
disappointed me twice before ; this 
time you shan’t escape. You might 
have married that rich heiress from 
Yorkshire, who came down here by 
Sir Christopher’s recommendation, 
with a feeble constitution "—— 

«“ And the consumptive Major in 
Madeira Arbour snapt her up in three 
weeks.” 

* Or the nabob’s daughter with 
the cough— Miss Ingot—six thousand 
a-year at the least.” 

« Ah! butthe paralytic Scotchman 
at Montpelier Castle ran off with her 
to Gretna before she had been a weck 
here.” 

‘“* Confound all consumptive majors 
and paralytic Scotchmen—they come 
here, looking prodigiously intcresting, 
and carry off all the girls they can lay 
their hands on—but Miss Haggers- 
bagge, my boy, she’s a sure card, with 
an estate, Fuzby says, of nearly twe 
thousand a-year.” 

«* And Jane Lorimer is worth a mil- 
lion of her if she hadn't a shilling !” 

This remark was made in an inau- 
dible voice, and half-drowned in the 
sigh that accompanied it, as Charles 
saw his uncle rush out of the room, 
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a fresh bevy of intruders armed with 
camp-stools and sketch-books having 
at that moment made their way across 


CHAP! 


Charles Martin sat for some time 
immersed in the brown study from 
which Mr Wallop’s fiery speeches had 
only half succeeded in awakening him. 
The subject for his meditation was an 
interesting one. Entirely dependent 
on his uncle, who, in every sense of 
the word, had supplied a father’s place 
to him, he felt that it was his duty, no 
less than his interest, to gratify the old 
gentleman in as far as lay in his power. 
And as, in spite of the hot temper and 
occasional odd notions of the senior, 
the inclinations and sentiments of the 
uncle and nephew were generally in 
accord, Charles found it less difficult 
than might have been supposed to ex- 
hibit himself as a pattern to all per- 
sons similarly situated, of duty and 
obedience. In nothing did the two 
gentlemen seem more in unison than 
in the admiration they both entertained 
of the fair and fascinating Jane Lori- 
mer, alluded to in the preceding chap- 
ter. The sole daughter of a widow, 
whose property—beautiful, though 
small—lay next that of Mr Wallop— 
intimate with each other from child- 
hood, with the intimacy that is un- 
known to the nearest neighbours in 
towns and cities, but which only flou- 
rishes, like other plants divine, in the 
open air and under the clear eye of hea- 
ven, Janeand Charles, like the heroand 
heroine of some novel, had only made 
the discovery that they were all the 
world to each other, when the young 
gentleman, about two years before 
this time, had taken leave of her to 
finish his education by making the 
grand tour. The first winter in Ger- 
many; the second in Rome, had pro- 
duced no diminution in Charles’s at- 
tachment—the names both of mother 
and daughter were mentioned as affec- 
tionately as ever in his uncle’s letters 
—and it seemed so natural a thing to 
Charles that Jane Lorimer should be 
his wife, that it never entered into his 
calculations that any one—and especi- 
ally his uncle, who knew her so well 
—could be of a different opinion. We 
are not prepared to deny that the party 
at Elmhurst, as Mrs Lorimer’s estate 
was called, had somewhat similar no- 
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tions of the reasonableness of such an 
alliance ; and as Jane, though quite as 
beautiful and accomplished as even 
the prejudices of her lover could re. 
present her, had a stock of good sense 
not often found in combination with 
such advantages, she and her mother 
looked upon the tide of population 
that overflowed their property with 
very different feelings from those that 
agitated the bosom of the romantic 
Mr Wallop. An income, doubled in 
a short time, with every prospect of 
its doubling itself each year, if the 
rage for dotting all the dells and 
dingles of Elmhurst with invalid. 
tempting cottages continued as power- 
fully as it had begun, compensated for 
the absence of that blest retirement 
which we have seen the old gentleman 
valued so highly. Mrs Lorimer had 
even given up her own cottage, at an 
enormous rent, to a Londoner of great 
wealth, till a mansion, which he was 
building on the estate, should be ready 
for his reception, and had betaken her- 
self, about three miles down the coast, 
to a romantic cottage she possessed 
in a small inlet, to which the house- 
building mania had not yet found its 
way. This completed the measure of 
Old Wallop’s indignation. A huge 
tower, which Alderman Swipes had 
commenced on a hillock near his ra- 
pidly rising house, commanding a view 
of Mr Wallop’s lawn, had lowered the 
Lorimers to the lowest pitch in his re- 
gards ; but the fact of their having let 
their own old mansion to the very 
Goth who was perpetrating that per- 
petual trespass on his premises was 
too bad. He tore both mother and 
daughter from his heart, and succeed- 
ed in persuading himself that he hated 
them with all his soul. Some sort of 
suspicion lurked in his mind that there 
was some matrimonial compact—ex- 
pressed or understood, between the 
young people—and out of sheer spite, 
and to punish the poor girl because a 
London Alderman had built a gazelio 
on her land, he resolved to marry his 
nephew, without a moment’s warning, 
to somebody else. He had accord- 
ingly entered into the agreement he 
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alluded to in the conversation we have 
recorded, with his old friend Mr Fuz- 
by, who was in nearly similar circum- 
stances with regard to his niece ; and 
Old Wallop, in the joy of his heart at 
so excellent an arrangement, had sum- 
moned Charles home, giving him no 
more particular intimation of his ob- 
ject than that he must be married on 
his arrival. Who could the partie be 
except Jane Lorimer? What other 
girl did he know that his uncle could 
have engaged him to? The whole 
thing was as clear as a sign-post, and 
without a moment’s hesitation, he 
wrote off to say he highly approved 
of all his uncle had done, and hurried 
home, from the midst of the Carnival 
at Venice, to show his submission to 
his request. We shall not attempt to 
describe his feelings on hearing how 
the matter really stood. The first 
night of his arrival had been spent in 
mute wonder and despair, and the 
figure he cut next morning at break- 
fast we have already seen. 

He again took out the letter that 
had made him so neglectful of his 
coffee, and read it over from begin- 
ning to end. 

“ And who the deuce can this free 
He 


and easy fellow, Mr Slap, be? 
writes as if we had been intimate for 
a century. And who the deuce is 


John Company? Ha! my good old 
friend, John Bammel, how are you?” 
—he continued, stuffing the letter into 
his pocket, and holding out his hand, 
—‘* how goes it, old fellow, eh ?” 

‘* Thank your honour,” replied the 
old man thus addressed, who was ha- 
bited in the short blue jacket, and high 
oil-skin boots that form the dress of the 
half-amphibious natives of that coast. 
“ Hope your honour’s well after this 
long time from home. I’ve brought 
you some prawns and lobsters, your 
honour.” . 

“ Why, John,” said Charles, 
“ you've turned mighty distant and 
respectful.” 

‘* Distant! no, Master Charles, it’s 
you as went to such a distance ; and as 
to my being respectable, it’s what I 
tries to be with all my might ; but it 
area mighty tough job—jigged if it 
ain't, though. ‘Trade ain’t what it 
was afore all this company came.” 

*“ No!—I should have thought it 
would have been better.” 

‘Lord, Master Charles, how can you 
shake the wind out o’ your sheet in that 
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fashion ? Why, they’ve doubled the 
look-out ; and who can tell but some of 
these fine quality may be the collector 
or supervisor himself, you know?” 

«© Whew !”—whistled Charles— 
« that’s the trade you meant ?” 

John Bammel winked very know- 
ingly. ‘* There’s a tub or two to be 
had yet, and if you ever wants a little 
of any thing, and will only” 

‘*‘ Nonsense, John. I was in hopes 
you were improved by the lessons 
you've had before.” 

“© Why, yes, Master Charles, I 
can’t say but it improved me summat 
—for the first six months I had in the 
big house at Winchester, ye see, I 
learned shoemaking ; ’twas so woundy 
dull; but that there mill they’ve got 
now ain't no go; I had rather take 
another five years of sea.” 

“ But don’t you find serving the 
quality a better employment, John, 
than cheating the Queen ?”’ 

“* Cheating the Queen, bless her 
little heart! Wouldn’t cheat her of a 
mackerel tail. No, no, there’s clieat- 
ing enough going on in one little place 
without my taking to it in my old 
age; jigged if there aint, though.” 

‘“‘ Fleecing the visiters—skinning 
them, eh?” 

‘¢ Some be main tough in the hide,” 
replied John ; “ jigged if they ain't, 
though. A good many lawyers comes 
down now, ye see, to find bathing, and 
all that, for their families; so a poor 
man has no chance of any thing ; jig- 
ged if them ’tornies, and such like, 
don’t carry off every thing as clean as 
a whistle.” 

** So the new comers don’t make up 
for the loss of the old—eh, John?” 

John sniggered and laughed. “ No, 
no, sir. Lord! what fun it used to 
be, to be sure, when you and I and 
Miss Jane used to go pouting off the 
High Ledge! Them was days, wasn't 
’em, sir ?——What a hand she had for 
a nibble !”’ 

Charles looked as unmoved asa Stoic. 
«* You've got the old boat, still?” 

“*O yes, sir,—there she is, sound 
as ever. I'm going down at high-tide 
to Shepherd’s Cove—promised to earry 
the ladies some lobsters. Should you 
like to see if she’s much altered, sir?” 

«’ Much altered—Good God!” ex- 
claimed Charles—“ is she indeed mueh 
changed?” 

“« Improved, if any thing, I thinks, 
sir,” replied John, somewhat surprised 
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at the deep interest his old playfellow 
seemed to take in his boat. “ She's 
half a foot widened in‘the waist, and 
a good deal spread out at the stern 
since you saw her. Them big round 
sterns is certainly the best, after all.”’ 

«You scoundrel!” burst out 
Charles, “how dare you———Oh! 
you mean the boat, do you ?>—Much 
improved, is she ?—I should like to 
try her.” 

«I’m going off in an hour, sir,” 
said John, no little amazed at the 
change two years had made in young 
master’s manners, but convinced, in 
spite of all Charles's affected indiffer- 
ence, that the sail to Shepherd’s Cove 
was the pleasantest excursion that 
could be offered him. 

«* Captain Slap, sir,” said the ser- 
vant at the door, announcing a stranger, 
who nearly knocked over the old fisher- 
man as he rushed into the room. 

«“ Got my note, eh?—thought it 
best to be explicit—get out of the room 
old Bammel, remember ouragreement, 
and you've another five pound tip.” 

«I received a letter this morning 
signed William Slap, and’”—— 

« All right; that’s me, Bill Slap of 
John Company’s Snapdragons ; and 
the contents of my epistle ?” 

** I didn’t understand a word of it.” 

‘¢ Well, there's no great loss in that; 
for I can explain it all in the filling of 
a hookah. Here they are, all arrived 
last night.” 

“ Who?” 

“‘ Miss Haggersbagge, Dr Bubb, two 
waggon-loads of stones, three parrots, 
a waiting-maid, and a collection of 
spades and hammers.” 

«¢ Indeed !"’ said Charles, looking at 
his visiter at the same time for some 
further explanation. That gentle- 
man’s visage, which seemed exactly 
copied, both in colour and shape, 
from a new copper halfpenny, was il- 
lumined with a smile of such prodigious 
good-humour, and contained such a 
mixture of open-heartedness along 
with its impudence, that Charles found 
it impossible to take offence at the 
freedom of his address. 

*‘ Indeed ?”’ echoed the visiter, “ to 
be sure ; but I've set them on their way 
already.” 

“ They've gone, then? Thank Hea- 
ven!” he added, but not so inaudibly 
as to escape Captain Slap. 

«‘ Give me your hand,” exclaimed 
that gallant gentleman, “ | see from 


your thanking Heaven so religiously 
that you ought to be delivered from 
your woes. Here am I—heart and 
soul in the cause—old Fuzby has told 
me the whole concern, and the moment 
I heard of it I sent for old Doughty, 
of the Swagdenapoonah hussars, who 
is providentially home in a dying state, 
and determined to shoot you without 
delay.” 

«Oh, you did ?” enquired Charles; 
“ really, Captain Slap, you are 
very” —— 

* Polite. I know it; but you 
know, in affairs of that kind, ceremony 
is out of the question. Miss Haggers. 
bagge must be Mrs Slap, or” —— 

« Ah, now I see,” cried Charles, 
and joyfully took the long bony hand 
that was still held out to him; “an 
affair of the heart, eh?” 

«* By no means,” replied the Cap. 
tain—* an affair of the liver entirely, 
You see India doesn’t agree with me 
—hot climate, cold grog, tiffins, labobs, 
and all that sort of thing— get on the 
sick list continually, and stop all sorts 
of promotion. Now, this Phronsay 
Haggers is a very nice girl—knew 
her well, and liked her a great deal 
better, before old Bagge the attorney 
died and left her his name and fortune. 
And also, my leave is out in three 
months, and about an inch of liver 
left ; so you see it is absolutely neces- 
sary that I marry her without delay.” 

* But how ?” 

‘* Oh, the usual way. I hate elope- 
ments ; it’s not respectable for a coun- 
try gentleman ; and as she has a very 
good estate in Warwickshire, I const- 
der myself a landed proprietor of some 
consequence, and conduct myself with 
dignity and decorum accordingly. 
No—we shall trouble old mother 
church, by way of setting a good ex- 
ample to our numerous offspring.” 

* Then am I to consider it quite 
settled that you are engaged to this 
young lady ?” 

“* As far as human perseverance 
can insure any thing—I am a capital 
shot, and ” 

‘* But have you the lady's consent?” 

‘«* How can I, my dear fellow, when 
I tell you old Fuzby says she has given 
her consent to you, or rather to your 
uncle on your behalf?” 

Charles looked somewhat puzzled 
at these contradictory pieces of infor- 
mation—* Then, in Heaven's name,” 
he said, what do you mean to do?” 
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« Oh leave that to me,—another 
voyage in prospect is a mighty sharp- 
ener of the wits. Before three days 
are over your uncle will be very happy, 
I've a notion, to get quit of his bar- 
gain, and Frouny, poor dear ; what a 
nice girl she used to be last time‘l was 
home on sick leave, before she had 

ot her fortune, or had her head turn- 
ed by Dr Bubb !—How we danced at 
all the balls!” 

«‘ Has she taken a serious turn ? 
Is she religious ? Those Cantwells at 
Cheltenham ”—— 

“ Religious !—I wish she were !— 
No, this fellow, Dr Bubb, is our great 
lecturer at Institutes and scientific 
associations. He explains every thing 
in the most lucid manner possible— 
was present at the creation, and recol- 
lects every stone exactly as it was 
made. Then he writes many articles 
in philosophical publications, and is 
the author of the paper “ On the in- 
tellectual faculties of the Midge Tribe, 
with an Enquiry into the Conscien- 
tionsness of Fleas” in the halfpenny 
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Cyclopedia. He is now engaged on 
the words “ stratum” and “ shell” 
for the same compilation, and has 
made poor Frouny as ludicrous as him- 
self—that accounts for the cart-load of 
spades and pickaxes they carry about 
with them.” . 

«* And how do you manage to con- 
verse with such learned personages ?” 

“No need of conversation ; they 
won't let one speak. I make a point 
of always agreeing with the lady, and 
hugging some words like ‘ tertiary,’ 
‘granitic,’ or ‘ stalactitic,’ into what- 
ever I say. It makes very pretty 
mosaic work of my plain prose, and I 
think it pleases very much. But as I 
see you're fidgety, I'll tell you our 
plans in asingle moment. In the first 
place we will” —— But as no man 
is worth a farthing who can’t keep a 
secret, we intend to have more discre- 
tion than the gallant captain, and pass 
on to the next chapter without telling 
the reader any more of their conver- 
sation, 


Cuarpter III. 


Poor Mr Wallop, with his mouth 
stuffed with ham, and his waistcoat 
copiously bedewed with an oblation of 
coffee which he had offered to the 
infernal deities on perceiving the se- 
cond regiment of sight-seers effect an 
entrance into his grounds, rushed from 
one secluded nook of his beautiful 
domain to another, but found them all 
peopled. Parasols were as plentiful 
as leaves, and spread a shade over the 
whole dell, giving more umbrage to 
the proprietor of the soil than the 
maker of the foresaid parasols had con- 
tracted for. But a fiery old gentle- 
man, growling horrible imprecations 
from amid the mass of ham and muffin 
which he had yet had no time to swal- 
low, dispelled in a great measure the 
romance of the scene; and one after 
another the groups folded up their 
books and pencils and retired to some 
other portion of the property, wonder- 
ing at the insolence of the ill-natured 
individual who denied to the universe 
at large free access to every square 
yard of his estate. The Hermit's 
Grotto was emptied of the giggling 
young gentlemen and misses who had 
been carving their initials on the stone- 
table and crucifix,—-the Naiad's Well, 


into which a pure spring rushed down 
from a cleft in the rock, had been de- 
livered from the pic-nic party who had 
already taken the precaution of depo- 
siting sundry bottles in the water,— 
obscure giggles were heard in all diree- 
tions as the various retreating intru- 
ders expressed their indignation or 
surprise, or amusement, as the case 
might be, at the behaviour of Mr 
Wallop; and that worthy gentleman 
having at last emptied his mouth, was 
beginning to fancy he had cleared the 
premises of all interlopers, when—oh 
earth, oh sky! what do his eyes be- 
hold ? 

In the very heart of the little flower- 
garden at the foot of the cliff, whose 
little bed, shaped in all sorts of ways, 
had been so carefully filled with the 
choicest plants and flowers by his for- 
mer favourite, Jane Lorimer, where 
he and Charles and Jane had with 
their own hands reared, on a pedestal 
of turf, an exact copy of the Warwick 
Vase, which, with equal taste and in- 
genuity, they had taught a vine to 
clamber round the sides of, and shake 
its real clusters just over the brim,— 
there, in that hallowed spot, we say, 
which was dear to the old man's heart, 
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as it had reminded him of his nephew 
all the time he was from home, and 
recalled the days when Jane was “the 
fair spirit for his minister,” which only 
the demon of lime and mortar, ground- 
rents, and front elevations, had had 
power to expel ;—there, we again 
repeat—in the fairy land of his heart, 
which his soul had consecrated for a 
temple to memory and romance—he 
perceived a gigantic cart-wheel fixed 
on a wooden stage, and zealously turn- 
ed round and round by a little plump 
gentleman with very bandy legs, while 
its gyrations were carefully watched 
by a lady in a bright green pelisse, 
who was standing in the very midst 
of a bed of lily of the valley. The 
plump little gentleman, who was dress- 
ed ina suit of sober black, had laid 
aside his hat, and by way of keeping 
it from the ground, had hung it, as on 
a peg, on the beautiful handle of the 
Warwick Vase—his face reddened to 
a preternatural depth of scarlet by his 
exertion, and his spectacles fallen for- 
ward on the very point of his flat broad 
nose, he could find no time to answer 
the harangue of Mr Wallop, but kept 
on twisting the great wheel with the 
same impetuosity as before. 

** Hallo !—stop, you infernal villain 
—who sent you here—what the devil 
are you doing ?” 

“¢ Sir,” said the young lady, in reply 
to these thundering exclamations— 
‘ you are interrupting a philosophical 
experiment of the highest value; go 
on, dear Dr Bubb—what stratum are 
you in now?” 

«* Not yet come to the chalk forma- 
tion, miss, simple alluvial—three feet 
four.” 

The lady wrote with her pencil in 
a little green bound book—* alluvial, 
-three feet four.” 

“Do you hear, sir?” again ex- 
claimed Mr Wallop, “ who sent you 
here ?—I’ll prosecute you for a tres- 

ass.” 

But the doctor and the young lady 
were too deep in the operation before 
them to take notice of what was said. 
A great cart-rope was twisted round 
the wheel, and kept in place on the iron 
by a ledge of wood nailed all round, 
and at the end of the rope was a huge 
iron bar which the philosopher raised 
up by the turning of the wheel, and 

- then let it fall with the whole impetus 
of the height, by letting the wheel go. 
This operation, constantly repeated, 
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succeeded in boring a great hole; and 
as the weight was increased eve 
time by the additional depth the bar 
had to fall to, the progress became 
more rapid as the operation went on, 
In the mean-time, Mr Wallop looked 
round in search of the gardener, the 
groom, or any of the domestics ; what 
would he not have given for Charles 
in this moment of anger to have assist. 
ed in burying the experimenter in the 
hole he had made in the prettiest 
flower-bed in the garden ! 

«* And pray, madam,” he cried, go. 
ing up to the young lady, “ what 
possible right have you to commit this 
devastation ?”’ 

** Don’t trouble yourself, dear sir, 
about it,—I know very well by whose 
authority we act. Where now, Dr 
Bubb?” she added, turning to her 
friend. 

*¢ Marle, and imperfectly consolidat- 
ed limestone—but it seems a very irre- 
gular formation ; we shall come to the 
chalk in two or three more turns.” 

«© There, sir, you hear what the 
doctor says—he seems a little tired 
with his exertions; you will perhaps 
relieve him at the wheel.” 

*¢ No, madam, not at the stake !— 
What the deuce! would you have me 
help the ruffian to destroy my own 
ground ?”’ 

The philosopher now paused in his 
labour, and, adjusting his spectacles 
and coughing to clear his throat, said, 
—* All objections to the march of 
science proceed from ignorance and 
prejudice. I will therefore, in few 
words, explain to this old gentleman 
the order of formation, so far as the 
beds are already ascertained, and he 
will, I feel certain, no longer refuse 
us his assistance till the return of our 
friend and fellow-labourer, Captain 
Slap. You know what a s'ratum is?” 

«1 neither care for straitum nor 
crookum,” replied Mr Wallop; * what 
business have you here ?” 

** I conclude you are Mr Wallop 
enquired the Doctor. 

«‘ | am—but that’s no business of 
yours ; but who told you you might 
bring all those concerns here? eh?” 

s¢ It is indeed as we were told,” said 
the philosopher to his fair companion, 
aside ; “* we must soothe him till the 

Captain comes. You will be pleased 
to observe, sir, the progress we have 
already made. This simple process 
is borowed from the system em- 
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ployed in the digging of the Artesian 
wells. With this I undertake to bore 
any thing.” 

« Or any body, you may add,” said 
Mr Wallop, whom surprise at the 
effrontery of the stranger made appar- 
ently calm and resigned ; * Who are 
you, sir ?—give me your name.” 

«* My name is Doctor Bubb—you 
have probably heard of me before.” 

‘s Never, sir.” 

Dr Bubb and the lady here look- 
ed at each other, and shrugged their 
shoulders in amazement at such pro- 
fundity of ignorance. The lady, 
however, by way of turning the con- 
versation, addressed the old gentleman 
again— 

“ T shall turn this whole estate into 
a mineralogical museum.” 

«Oh, you will, will you?” 

** With the Artesian process of Dr 
Bubb nothing can be so easy as to go 
down to the very centre. Before I 
have been here a month I shall have 
hot baths from the springs immediately 
above the internal fire. But perhaps 
you are not a Plutonian.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mr Wallop, 
who knew nothing of what she was 
saying, except that she intended to dig 
great holes all over his estate. 

«“ A Neptunian then, perhaps ?” in- 
terposed Dr Bubb; “ I shall be happy 
to explain both the theories to you. 
Werner in Germany, and Hutton in 
Scotland, are the rival Demiurges in 
the mythology of modern science. 
The question to be resolved is this— 
Is water or fire the potentia genetrix, 
the vehicle, the organ, the substratum 
of all things? A few words will ex- 
plain the conflicting statements of the 
different schools.” 

« Who cares about schools or col- 
leges either? Here you have made a 
trespass on my land,—you have raised 
a scaffolding on my property without 
asking my leave—you havedug a huge 
hole in my garden—and now you talk 
about fire and water. I'll have you 
properly trounced, you chattering im- 
pertinent coxe "—— 

“Mr Wallop !’—interrupted the 
lady, horror-struck at such profana- 
tion; * we feel for you—deeply, and 
sincerely feel for you—but such lan- 
guage is not to be borne; you speak 
to Dr Bubb.” 

«Dr Bubb or Dr Bubble, it’s all 
one to mée—I’ll have him in the 
stocks for a vagabond ; and as to you, 
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young woman, unless you give 4 good 
account of yourself, I'll commit you 
to the tread-mill for six weeks. What 
the devil! is there no law in England 
—am I to be robbed and ruined in 
this way ?” 

*« Robbed sir?”—said Dr Bubb, 
soothingly —* we have taken nothing ; 
excepting, indeed, your cart-wheel, 
and the legs of your sideboard to erect 
our platform on.” 

«« My sideboard legs!—by Heavens, 
and so you have—my beautiful carved 
oak sideboard! I would not have de- 
stroyed it for a hundred pounds ; but 
I’m glad of it—very glad of it—It’s a 
hanging matter now ; and I shall have 
you both on the gallows yet.” 

The looks of mutual understanding, 
which he had formerly observed, were 
again exchanged between the lady and 
gentleman. 

« Poor old man,” whispered the 
lady—* Captain Slap was rightly in- 
formed—but luckily Mr Martin, his 
nephew, has full power over him. He 
shouldn’t have taken off the waistcoat 
though. Yet he seems harmless 
enough.” 

Dr Bubb made no reply, but again 
mounted the platform, and was pre- 
paring to set the wheel once more 
in motion ; but the patienceof Mr Wal- 
lop could stand this nolonger. He 
took him by the arm. “Stir from 
this spot, and I break every bone in 
your body.” 

«¢ Sir—remember the respect due to 
science”—began the philosopher, in 
huge alarm. 

** Unhand him, old man,” said the 
young lady—* I tell you to do so, 
and I have some right to command 
here.” 

“ He stirs not from this spot, nor 
you either, till the constable takes you 
to jail. Depend on that, young wo- 
man.” 

These words were said so sternly 
and calmly, that the lady also became 
frightened. 

“If there is any mistake here,” 
said Dr Bubb, “ a few words will 
explain every thing. A search for 
fossilized shells, and a desire to trace 
the layers of the different strata con- 
stituting the romantic scenery of this 
neighbourhood, has been the guiding 
principle of all our proceedings. As 
this young lady also is so soon to be 
proprietor of this soil "—— 

A slap on the back, bestowed with 
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hearty good-will, hindered Mr Wal- 
lop from listening to a syllable more. 

** That’s my calling-card, old boy,” 
said the individual who had thus salu- 
ted him; ‘‘ Captain Slap of the cop- 
per-coloured Snapdragons. You don’t 
know me, I suppose—but I’m a sworn 
friend of your nephew’s. Never mind 
this old fellow, Dr Bubb, but go 
on with your experiments,” he added, 
turning to the philosopher. 

‘* But he shall mind me, sir—and 
you shall mind me, sir; and you too, 
madam; by Heaven! if there’s a pil- 
lory in England, I'll have every soul 
of you on it, if I die for it!” 

The curses, the threats, the denun- 
ciations of Mr Wallop were of no 
avail—and in asilence, such as he had 
never maintained in his life, he listen- 
ed to the conversation of the three 
scientific enquirers into the mysteries 
of nature. . 

Round went the wheel, and down 
fell the iron bar. 

«Have you come tothe chalk yet?” 
enquired the young lady, taking out 
her note-book once more. 

‘* Nearly—and then we shall see if 
the organic remains contained in it 
confirm the commonly received Mo- 
saic theory or not.” 

“* Moses !”"—exclaimed the young 
lady, with a sneer; “he was not a 
Dr Bubb. What remains have been 
discovered in this layer ?” 

‘«¢ Of the perfect animals, my dear 
young lady,” replied the Doctor, paus- 
ing in his labour, and quoting, appar- 
ently, one of his lectures—* very few ; 
some specimens of vertebral fish—the 
teeth of a species of shark, allied to the 
squalus galeus, and two varieties of 
the grinding palatal bones of some ge- 
nera unknown, vertebre and scales. 
But of the testaceous molluscx, the 
order of multilocular univalves, has 
left many genera imbedded in this 
formation. Ammonites; Scaphites 
and Belemnites; Serpule also, and 
spirorbes are common. But our gal- 
lant friend, Captain Slap, has made re- 
searches into several classes of the 
multivalves.” 

“Oh, yes—granitic, of course, ter- 
tiary and supermedial’’—blustered out 
the captain, who knew as much of what 
the learned lecturer had been saying 
as of Hebrew. 

«Isn't the important family of Echi- 
nites numerous here?’ enquired the 


young lady of the military philoso. 
per. 

«*Pon my honour—I don’t exactly: 
—what family did you say ?—old Mr 
Wallop knows more about such mat- 
ters than I can do.” 

‘‘The Echinites’” —she repeated, 
appealing to the still furibund old 
man. 

‘‘ No family of that name here— 
some people in one of the lodging. 
houses, perhaps.” 

“‘ The members of that family dif. 
fer very much from each other,” 
continued Dr Bubb, ex cathedra,— 
‘some are heart shaped, spatangus 
for instance ; and others conical.” 

«© They must be a rum-looking set 
of customers as they go to church of 
a Sunday”—said the captain—while 
Mr Wallop felt more and more per- 
suaded that the whole party was mad, 

‘* But I hope,”’ continued the philo. 
sopher, “ you will go on with your re. 
searches, my dear Miss Haggersbaggie 
—this is quite the spot for them.” 

‘I most certainly shall. Indeed, 
my great object in my projected 
change is to be enabled to pursue my 
geological studies.” 

Mr Wallop started on hearing the 
name—but before he had time to say 
any thing Captain Slap had nudged 
him with his elbow. 

“IT say, old boy, there'll be rare 
work withthis Artemisian well-digging 
when she becomes your niece—and 
rules the roast up in the hall there?” 

“The first thing I shall do,” pur- 
sued Sophronia—“ is to make a see- 
tion of the face of that cliff. It seems 
to me very like simple conglomente.” 

«‘ We can easily try,” answered 
Dr Bubb, * for the vase on which 
my hat is hung is of the same material 
—I will chip off the handle and as- 
certain the fact in a moment.” 

«‘ The deuce you will!"—eried Mr 
Wallop—* I tell you you shall do no 
such thing —here comes old John 
Bammel, and Il have you all in the 
lock-up house forthwith.” 

As he spoke, our old friend the fish- 
erman came up to the scene of action; 
and after touching his hat to Mr Wal- 
lop, addressed himself to Dr Bubb. 

“TIv'e got it all ready, sir—spade 
and matteck—to dig half a foot down 
with; you'll easily find them in the 
Cove on theshore—and can carry them 
home at leisure,” 
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« What's all this?’ enquired the 
captain, as if he had scarcely heard 
what Bammel had said. 

« A few curiosities,” said Dr 
Bubb, “ which this intelligent person 
has procured for me, and hidden in a 
spot known only to myself. They are 
of inestimable value, and in great 
quantities—two casks are filled with 
them. For fear of other students of 
the noble science getting possession of 
the specimens, I have had to adopt all 
these precautions ; and to-day, at one 
o'clock, when all the population of the 
village will be at dinner, I will go and 
take possession.’ 

«And Captain Slap and I will go 
on with the well,” said Sophronia. 

«“T’ll be hanged if you do!” ex. 
claimed Mr Wallop—“ John! I com- 
mand you to seize those people.” 

“ Can’t, sir —indeed— that there 
young lady is young master’s intend- 
ed,” said Bammel, hurrying away. 

“ Yes,” continued Captain Slap— 
“as the property is hers.”’ 

“Hers? who made it hers ?—’tis 
mine, I tell you.” 

*T told you how it was, Miss Frou- 
nay,” said the captain to his compan- 
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ion, *‘ the poor old man very often talks 
in this way. His nephew humours 
him a great deal too much.” 

«“ Ha!” —exclaimed Dr Bubb— 
‘‘’tis near the time. I must go. Per- 
haps you had better delay farther pro- 
ceedings till I return. In the mean- 
time, go into the house, as Captain 
Slap has kindly invited us, and order 
luncheon. I will join you as soon as 
I have deposited my two puncheons of 
fossils in a place of safety.” Saying 
this the Doctor put on his hat, and 
again adjusting his spectacles, pursued 
his way at a rapid pace from the gar- 
den, while Captain Slap, offering his 
arm to Sophronia, marched majesti- 
cally towards the house. 

« Well, of all the infernal rascals I 
ever saw—of all the vain, conceited, 
insolent, intolerable gipsies leverheard 
of, these men and this woman are the 
worst— Marry her!—I'll write a note 
this moment to Mrs Lorimer, and ask 
her and Jane to stay for a-week.” 
Such were the reflections of Mr Wal- 
lop, as, with melancholy steps and 
slow, he followed the pair of intruders 
into his own hall. 
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Over a sea, splendidior vitro—more 
intensely beautifully blue than the 
eyes of young ladies, or the stockings 
of middle-aged ones, glided a light 
boat, propelled by a gentle wind, that 
only sufficed to send her on her way, 
without causing a ripple in the water. 
Under the wild headlands and great 
chalky promontories that rose in per- 
pendicular ascent many hundred feet 
from the dark and deep waveless ex- 
panse at their feet, the little «« Fairy’’ 
slipt noiselessly along, scarcely dis- 
turbing the sea-mews that were rest- 
ing half way up the cliff, or looking at 
‘it from the rocks that studded the 
shore; and it is equally certain that 
its motion, beautiful as it was, and the 
gleaming of its white sail, picturesque 
as it appeared to any one who may have 
looked at it from the land, attracted no 
notice whatever from the two per- 
sons whom it contained. In fact, they 
seemed to be so occupied with each 
other, that it is to this hour a marvel 
and a mystery how Charles Martin 
managed to steer clear of the numer- 
ous rocks that blocked up the passage, 
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or how, above all, he contrived with 
such skill and dexterity to shoot 
round the west point of land, and glide 
into the open bay that formed the 
landing-place on his uncle’s estate. In 
this effort of seamanship he obtained 
no assistance from Jane Lorimer, who 
sat beside him ; and old Bammel, the 
owner of the boat, had made his way 
by land, and had left Master Charles 
to bring the “ Fairy” round when his 
visit to Shepherd’s Cove should be con- 
cluded. Jane, it appeared, had requir- 
ed to run over to her late residence to 
arrange some exchange of plants in 
the conservatory, and nothing could 
be more natural than for her to accept 
Charles's offer of a conveyance in the 
boat. What the conversation might 
have been we have no means of judg- 
ing, except that it must have been very 
satisfactory, for two handsomer faces 
more filled with happiness are sel- 
dom to be met with than those of 
the two navigators as they sprang 
on the sand. Winding their way 
slowly along the steep road that led up- 
wards fromthe oe they were surprised 
C 
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to see two sailors of the coast-guard, 
armed with sword and pistol; stealing 
quietly among the thick brushwood 
that covers the chine, and making 
their way to the cave which the lovers 
had so often visited in their childhood. 
Their path, if they chose to enter 
Mr Wallop’s domain by the little 
wicket, instead of following the main 
road, conducted them very near the 
cavern; and urged on by curiosity, 
which seemed mingled in Charles with 
a strange feeling of gratification, they 
resolved to take the shorter, though 
steeper ascent. On passing the 
mouth of the cave they perceived a 
fat gentleman stripped to his waist- 
coat busily plying a pick-axe, and so 
deeply intent on his employment, that 
he never perceived the spectators of 
his proceedings. At last, with a groan, 
partly of fatigue and partly of de- 
light at reaching the object of his 
search, he stooped down, and after 
some manful tugs, succeeded in lifting 
up two moderate-sized tubs, connected 
with each other like chain-shot by a 
leather thong. This he put over his 
neck, and with a tub dangling from 
_ each side was hurrying out of the 
cave—our two friends having slipt 
aside to leave him free exit—when 
the sailors, each with a pistol at his 
head, commanded him to stand, or they 
would drive a bullet through his 
brains. 

* No use making any resistance ; 
we got notice of this, this morning, 
and have the rest of our force sta- 
tioned within call.” 

This was said in rather a growling 
tone of voice by the boatswain, who 
had the pistol still pointed within half 
an inch of the prisoner’s right ear. 

** Hawl him along to Mr Wallop’s, 
and get him committed for trial. 
’Twill befive years before the mast, 
and a month or two of Winchester 
tread-mill.” 

This was said by the other assailant, 
whose pistol was within an equal dis- 
tance of the left ear of the sorely puz- 
zled Doctor Bubb. 

* But, gentlemen,” said the pri- 
soner, *‘ in Heaven's name, what is the 
meaning of this? I will explain ina 
few words the provisions of Magna 
Charta.” 

«© You may have your provisions in 
a cart or a waggon if you like; but 
in the mean-time, them two little tubs 
is good evidence against you.” 
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‘¢ For running a rig on the Queen; 
I wonder you ain’t ashamed on't,” 
answered the boatswain. 

*‘ March him along,” added the 
other, giving the prisoner a push on 
the shoulder that nearly sent him over 
the cliff. 

‘* Let me understand this; you come 
here and forcibly seize my person, 
and object to my carrying off these 
tubs of geological specimens. Is there 
a rival philosopher in the case? ]s 
there a collector here ?” 

‘* To be sure there is, and a super. 
visor too; but come along, Mr Wal. 
lop will soon set you to rights. 
come” ——. 

“ Mr Wallop, did you say? You 
must mean his nephew, Mr Martin; 
the old gentleman is non compos.” 

** Oh, curse the compass,” said the 
men, “ it’s all plain sailing here, % 
shut-to your clapper and come on.” 

‘* Will they indeed carry the poor 
gentleman to your uncle?’ enquired 
Jane Lorimer in an anxious voice, as 
they hurried up the path, and cut into 
Mr Wallop’s grounds. 

“To be sure they will, and, by 
Jupiter! the old fellow will take his 
revenge on this pedantic booby, and, 
perhaps, Jane, it may be a lucky inci- 
dent for ourselves.” 

«* How, Charles? Whao is this old 
man with the tubs ?” 

** A Doctor Bubb; but I'll tell you 
more as we go on ; you must positive. 
ly come in for a few minutes—my 
uncle will be delighted to see you.” 

** Oh, Charles! not now—not till 
he knows—not till” —— 

But before her objections to paying 
the old gentleman a visit could be con- 
cluded, the door was opened, and she 
only finished her full reasons for not 
being able to enter the house when 
she had arrived in the drawing-room. 
A noise of loud talking in the library 
had almost alarmed her as she passed; 
and she was glad to have a few ml- 
nutes to herself to prepare for het 
interview with her former friend. 
The passionate old man had quarrelled 
with her mother, and had been harsh 
and angry with the poor girl herself; 
but she knew that, along with all his 
bad temper, there was a great fund of 
goodness ; and she, therefore, had great 
confidence in what Charles had told 
her about his uncle’s change of senti- 
ment in herfayour. The noise in the 
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next room increased in a few minutes 
so prodigiously, that Charles rushed 
off to ascertain what was the matter. 
On entering the library, he saw 
Doctor Bubb closely guarded by his 
two captors—Mr Wallop sitting in 
his arm-chair with a grin of the most 
diabolical triumph on his rubicund 
visage, and Sophronia and Captain 
Slap in a recess of the window in ear- 
nest consultation. 

“ This old man is not in the least 
insane,” said Sophronia. 

« No more than a mad dog,” groan- 
ed Captain Slap, sympathizingly. 
« He'll certainly send the Doctor asa 
common sailor on board the fleet, and 
flogging’s not abolished yet.” 

“ Good Heavens! he has often told 
me that persons born on a chalky for- 
mation are hot and violent. It seems, 
indeed, too true—I must exert myself 
in his favour.” Saying this, she 
walked forward and said, ** Mr Wal- 
lop, you must allow me to have some 
right to interfere here, as soon about 
to be an inmate in your house.” 

“ That’s no evidence,” interposed 
the magistrate, with all the dignity of 
power, * you saw this person, who 
calls himself Bubb, in possession of 
two tubs of contraband spirits ?” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ answered both the men. 

“You received intimation of a 
projected run on this coast, and set 
watch accordingly ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And this is the man ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ There can be no farther doubt on 
the subject. I must commit him for 
trial; and in the mean-time, I can 
give orders for a prosecution for the 
wilful damage done to my land.” 

“This [ean explain in a few words,” 
began the lecturer. 

“ T advise you to say nothing, sir,” 
said the justice ; “ your words will be 
taken down.” 

“ But I~J, sir,” exclaimed So- 
phronia, * am answerable for the 
opening of the soil ; and as wife of this 
gentleman,” seizing at the same time 
the hand of Charles Martin, who, at 
that moment, entered the room, * I 
conclude I had a right to do as I 
pleased with the estate.” 

“Is she your wife, Charles ?” roared 
Mr Wallop. 

“ You have so arranged it, sir,” 
meekly replied the nephew ; but as 
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we are to reside along with you, it 
will make no”——. : 

The dignity of the bench was for a 
moment forgotten, and some epithets 
by no means complimentary to his 
nephew’ sintellectual accomplishments, 
were showered on him in a voice of 
thunder. 

“ Marry her!—have my whole es- 
tate riddled with deep holes by iron 
bars and cart wheels—perpetual grub- 
bings for shells and fossils—Doctor 
Bubbs lecturing all day about chalks 
and strata !” 

« And why not, sir ?” triumphant] 
enquired Sophronia; “ I shall teach 
your nephew the science of geology ; 
we shall ransack the very centre of 
the universe for specimens—concho- 
logy will be our study also—you al- 
ready know something of shells?” . 

“A little,” replied Charles; “ my 
uncle will find a specimen of a very 
lovely one, if he will go into the next 
room. If he will bring it in, ’m sure 
it will reconcile him to every thing.” 
The uncle, at Charles’s request, ac- 
companied him to the drawing-room ; 
and in the mean-time Captain Slap 
made a proposal to Sophronia, as it 
was evident old Wallop would never 
agree to have his estate made into a 
mineralogical museum ; and as with. 
out that the match was by no means 
desirable, he would undertake to free 
Doctor Bubb from his unfortunate 
predicament, if she would reward him 
for such a favour with her hand.” 

‘«¢ For Heaven’s sake, Miss Sophro- 
nia,” whined the Doctor, “ consider 
the miseries of five years’ banishment— 
away from science and literature !” 

«* With the cat-o’-nine-tails in full 
play,” chimed in Captain Slap. 

“’Twill be a Roman sacrifice to 
friendship and geology.” 

“Enough!” said Sophronia, “ I 
yield. Deliver Dr Bubb from his dis 
astrous condition, and I am yours !” 

«* Have the goodness,” said Captain 
Slap to the sailors, “ to open one of 
the tubs.” 

« No use o’ that, sir; we knows 
’em by the look.” 

«¢ Open it, nevertheless; if I am 
not greatly mistaken there is no pe- 
nalty for a man carrying a few gal- 
lons of gooseberry wine; and if all 
was done as Bammel promised, it is 
nothing butsome British Champagne.” 

The men looked rather crest-fallen, 
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but on doing as they were requested, 
they found it was too true. 

‘Hurrah! hurrah!” at this mo- 
ment exclaimed old Bammel, coming 
into the room, “ we've nicked you, 
lads—jigg’d if we han’t tho’—we’ve 
had a nice run in Shepherd’s Cove all 
the time you were watching this old 
gentleman in Fisher's cavern. Too 
Jate, boys—all saved!—the whole 
crop ; jigg’d if it aint.” 

Some communication of the same 
s rt must have been made to Mr Wal- 
lop, for a-smile had replaced the for- 
mer stern expression of his counte- 
nance, as he brought Jane Lorimer 
into the library, and presented her to 
the party. 

*““{ thought you had gone for a 
specimen of a shell!” exclaimed So- 
pronia, disappointed. 
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s¢ And so I have,” replied the old 
man, “ as perfect an example of the 
Venus Rustica as ever I saw ; but not 
a word more. There has been a great 
mistake here,—Charles, show Miss 
Haggersbagge and her crew out of the 
premises,—lock all the gates,—send 
for Mrs Lorimer without loss of time, 
and marry Jane within this week. If 
you don’t, hang me if I don’t marry 
her myself!”’ 

“‘ That’s the trick,” said Captain 
Slap, as he hurried the party off ; «I'll 
keep the rest of my liver, and send 
Bubb to the right about—geology 
aint such a bad study after all—at 
all events, it has done me more good 
than my troop of brown heroes in 
John Company’s Snapdragons.” 
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Venus swayeth all below, 

E’en the gods to Venus bow ; 
Wondrous might, I trow, hath she! 
Ever hers the victory ! 

How by many a luring wile 
Chronos’ son she could beguile, 

Not mine the task to tell ; 

Or him, the God whose force can make 
The solid earth’s foundations shake, 
Or the dark Lord of Hell: 

Mine to sing a fiercer strife 

That the Goddess woke to life. 
Came there for this bride of old, 
Suitors two of giant mould: 
Wrestler’s feint, and warrior’s blow 
Well I ween their fight could show ! 
Rushing, trampling, from afar, 

Like a goring bull, to war, 

From his dwelling by the sea, 

From the far CEniade, 

Came the river-warrior on, 
Acheloiis, Tethys’ son! 

Glorious Thebes his rival bore,— 
Thebes whence Bacchus sprang of yore, — 
With the bow, and with the spear, 
With the mighty club of fear 
Brandished high his pow’r to prove, 
Dreadful came the son of Jove! 


Fir’d by love, in act to close, 

In the midst the warriors rose ; 

While above them, all unseen, 

Blue-eyed Venus, beauty’s Queen 

Hover’d, with unshrinking eye, 

Arbitress of destiny ! 

Sounded then the forceful blow | 

From clench’d hand, and pondrous 
bow ; 

And from off his forehead torn, 

Crash’d the monster’s splinter’d horn ! 

Sinewy limb with limb was coil’d,— 

Haughty brow with blood was soil’d, 

And the groan, but ill represt, 

Burst from either lab’ring breast ! 

But where Phebus’ glories bright 

Bath’d the distant hill in light 

(Thus my mother’s legend said), 

Trembling sat the dark-eyed maid : 

Motionless in deep suspense, 

Piteous was her gaze intense! 

Destined to the mightiest sword,— 

He who conquered was her Lord! 

Mournful as a timid fawn 

From its gentle dam withdrawn, 

Soon she left her mother’s side, 

Great Alcides’ hard-won bride ! 
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LINES, SUGGESTED BY A POEM CALLED THE “ FLIGHT OF YOUTH,” IN THE 
AUGUST NUMBER OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MinstreL ! thou hast poured a strain 

I could list, and list again, 

Drinking aye a deeper pleasure 

From the oft-repeated measure— 

Such a harmony divine 

Dwelleth in that dirge of thine! 

In the morn of yesterday 

Fell Ion the witching lay, 

Whiling by the noontide hour, 

In my solitary bower, 

Reading little, thinking less, 

In my summer idleness! 

Suddenly, as with a spell, 

On my soul its music fell ! 

Ever since have I been haunted, 

In my waking, in my slumbers, 

By its melancholy numbers, 

Like one that is enchanted. 

Yet 1 may not all agree 

With its deep despondency. 

He is mine whom it bewaileth ; 

Lightsome limb, and laughing eye, 

Health and Hope, and Courage high, 

Of this goodly company, 

Fainteth none or faileth ! 

Seven years of sunny weather 

Youth and I have spent together ; 

We have traversed, hand in hand, 

Many a sea, and many a land— 

Roamed o’er many a giant mountain— 

Drank of many a hallowed fountain ; 

Singing, laughing, as we went, 

In our gladness innocent. 

Such the vows he swore at starting, 

Who could dream of his departing ? 

Is it, is it so ? 

Hath the Minstrel spoken truly ? 

To some other limb more light— 

To some other eye more bright— 

To some heart that beats more newly, 

Love forgot, and promise broken ; 

Not one little parting token, 

Not one kindly farewell spoken, 

Will the false one go ? 

Joy! joy! it is not thus! 

Minstrel ! thou hast wronged him, 

When thou saidest life was dim, 

Sad, and dark, and deadly cold, 

And all full of woes untold, 

When he leaveth us, 

True it is my heart's best brother 

Soon must part to glad another— 

True that Time, that despot strong, 

Will not let him linger long ; 

Yet he will not take his flight, 

Like a traitor in the night : 

Erelong a warning will he give, 

Many a little token leave : 

Many a farewell will be spoken 

Ere the cherished bond is broken ! 

Softly, kindly, gentle Sprite ! 

Will he vanish from our sight-: 

Oft will he look back and sigh 

For the pleasant days gone by. 
Slowly pacing, often turning, 


Once again to clasp as, burning, 
Fearful, sad, and broken-hearted, 
From our bosom to be parted. 
Is he, is he gone ? 
Time, alas! hath iron sway : 
In some region far away, 
In a dungeon old and gray, 
Will he watch him all the day ; 
Night is still his own. 
Dull old Time! he little knoweth 
All the strength that love bestoweth. 
Never chain was forged may bind him ; 
Distance vanisheth behind him. 
From his broken den, 
On the night-breeze riding free, 
To our chamber cometh he,— 
Telling in our sleeping ear 
Tales of many a bygone year, 
Quaffing now the hallow’d fountain, 
Roaming now the giant mountain, 
Over land and over sea 
Once more wand’ring merrily, 
Youth is with us then. 
Minstrel, saidst thou, “* Youth is gone, 
And hath left us to our moan, 
All unfriended and alone ?” 
Nay, and if thou speakest this, 
When he dwelt with thee, I wis 
Thou didst wrong him sore. 
Never else to wo and sadness, 
He that was so fond of gladness, 
Would he give thee o'er. 
Hark ! in silvery tones, and clear, 
He is whispering in mine ear, 
‘“* Brother! might he always dwell 
With the souls he Joveth well, 
From oze true and faithful heart 
Never more would Youth depart ! 
Grieve not, for the tear-drops flowing 
Nought avail to stay my going :— 
Yet, though they may nothing aid thee, 
Shall thy love be well repaid thee ; 
For to-day and for to-morrow 
Thou mayest feel a pang of sorrow ; 
But the gentle one I send 
Soon shall bid thy weeping end. 
Every pure and kindly spirit 
This my.blessing doth inherit : 
Comrade sweet, I ween. is he ; 
He shall tell thee tales of me ; 
He shall paint me to thine eye 
With all love’s fidelity. 
Thou hast but to summon him 
When thy spirit waxeth dim, 
And in memory, at thy will, 
Shall thy youth be with thee still!” 
Minstrel, to mine inward hearing 
Thus he breathes his tones of cheering : 
Ay, and in my heart I know 
He hath spoken truly ! 
Therefore will I not to wo 
Yield myself unduly ; 
For when Youth his flight hath taken, 
I shall not be all forsaken. 

K. H. 
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CORONATION SONNETS. 


THE ABBEY. 


Wiruin the Minster’s venerable pile 

What pomps unwonted flash upon our eyes! 

What gorgeous galleries o’er each other 
rise | 

But less with gold and crimson glows the 
aisle 

Than with fair England’s living splendours ; 
while 

Beneath the pavement sleeps her buried 
glory— 

While o’er the walls yet breathes her 
deathless story. 

And not of living loveliness the smile, 

Still less of costly robes and jewels sheen, 

The soulless grandeur, can our thoughts 
beguile 

From dwelling on those hallowing recol- 
lections, 

Which chiefly make this spot the fittest scene 

Wherein to consecrate those new affections, 

We plight this day to Britain’s Virgin 
Queen. 


THE QUEEN. 


How strange to see that creature young 
and fair, 

The ensigns dread assume of sovereign 
power : 

And claim a mighty kingdom for her dower. 

Oh! crowns are weighty less with gems 
than care ! 

Shall one so slight such stately burthen 
wear ? 

And in those femininely feeble hands 

The orb of empire how shall she upbear ? 

How wield the sceptre of those wide-spread 
lands, 

Whose strength and wisdom kneel for her 
commands ? 

Yet that calm brow bespeaks a placid breast 

As there in innocence august she stands ; 

Perchance that weakness may protect her 
best, 

Which doth suffuse our gazing eyes with 
tears 

Of joy that is intenser made by fears. 


THE CROWNING. 


How dazzling flash the streams of coloured 
light, 

When on her sacred brow the crown is 
placed ! 

And straight her peers and dames, with 
haughty haste, 

There coronets assume, as is their right. 

The sudden blaze makes all the temple 
bright, 

As if the temple smiled to see her crowned, 

All eyes dilate with that imposing sight— 

All voices make the vaulted roof rebound 

With shouts, in which the cannons’ roar js 
drowned, 

That burst in thunder on the startled ear, 

The lofty anthem swells the pomp of sound. 

It is no slavish clamour that we make, 

Who, born ourselves to reign, in her revere 

The kingly nature that ourselves partake, 


THE HOMAGE, 


Before an earthly throne, as erst in prayer, 

In earthly worship Heaven’s own servants 
kneel ; 

They swear they will be faithful, true and 
leal, 

And faith, and truth, and loyalty will bear, 

Andearthly worship render ; so they swear. 

Princes and peers like stately homage ten- 
der— 

Each knee is bent, and every head is bare, 

And life and limb are plighted to defend 
her. 

But one who owns the majesty of years, 

His venerable limbs may scarcely bend. 

See the young Sovereign from her throne 
descend, 

With graceful kindness that so much en- 
dears— 

Till tenderness and veneration blend, 

In hearts whose generous glow can mock 
at sneers.* 

J. H, 


New York, Aug, 4, 1838. 





* Some did sneer (strange though it seem) at the incident which rendered Lord 
Rolle’s homage an occasion of displaying the amiable character of his gracious Sove- 


reign. But ‘* the vile will talk villany,” 
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THE SENTIMENT OF FAMILY ANTIQUITY. 


Amonc the many phenomena which 
present themselves to the student of 
the philosophy of the human mind, 
there are few more interesting than 
that which may be called the Senti- 
ment of Family Antiquity ; by which 
must be understood, in the following 
notice, that respect which individuals 
feel for themselves and others from 
the circumstance of descent from a 
family or persons of note. The times 
in which we live are such as to make 
a speculation on this topic any thing 
put unprofitable. 

It is evident that all notion of family 
consequence takes its origin from the 
fact of some one person having been, 
at some time more or less remote as 
may be, distinguished in some way, 
from whom persons derive their no- 
tion of family consequence together 
with their birth. And in saying 
“ distinguished,” we mean to exclude 
the notion of persons being necessarily 
virtuous or successful, z. e. distinguish- 
ed well; for, in course of time, de- 
scendants may obtain a notion of fami- 
ly consequence from the circumstance 
of springing from an ancestor who was 
vicious or unsuccessful, only because 
he was known (notus, nobilis) or dis- 
tinguished from other persons. And 
so, too, wg hold it no proof against 
the truth of our position, that there 
are families—like that of the yeoman 
in the New Forest, whose ancestor was 
there when King Rufus was killed— 
who have nothing to show but long 
existence, without a rise, in a humble 
condition of life; because the fact 
that the existence of their ancestor, at 
such and such a remote period, if well 
ascertained, is, of itself, a distinction 
of him and them. 

In the Greek and Roman story we 
find all associations looking this way. 
The Greek, for example, teeming with 
patronymical designations, all telling 
the tale of some ancient hero and his 
glories the Danaide, Heraclide, 
Erectheide—with what heightening 
of poetical effect the readers and lo- 
vers of the Attic Tragedy well know. 
The chorus at line 820 of the Medea, 
opens with 

"Epenbeldas +o mecrasoy AGrot, 

Kas beady melds pound eay— 

a beautiful apostrophe to the Athe- 
niaus, in which we see at once the 


principle which has been stated, and 
also who those were who made up 


their system of Polytheism ; who, in 
fact, their 6:0: were—namely, their 
heroes, whom length of time and dim- 
ness of tradition at last invested with 
the honour of divinity, removing all 
the palpable evidence of their huma- 
nity, and leaving to an admiring pos- 
terity only the shadowy record of their 
services, their virtues, and their valour. 
The modern genealogist finds the roots 
of an ancient tree finally elude his 
grasp in some crag-built tower over- 
hanging the Rhine, and is content to 
say that the “early history of the 
house loses itself in the mist of anti- 
quity ;” the Athenian, looking up the 
long ancestral line, and seeing an end 
without any reason satisfactory to his 
pride, links it on to Olympus, and 
bursts out with §¢ Gedy waides waxdew,” 
And in like manner the Romans, in 
their national name, * Quirites,” and 
in their Gentilitial names, as the Gens 
Horatia, Julia, Sempronia, brought 
out the unvarying principle of the 
human mind; differing in its deve- 
lopements, only as far as language and 
manners make all developements of 
the same process of the mind, in seve- 
ral nations, to differ from each other. 

Holy Scripture, with reverence be 
it said, shows us how the feeling ex- 
hibited itself in the original people of 
Gop. They are specifically called 
“the children of Israel,” or “ Israel- 
ites,” in memory, as it were, of the 
distinguishing epoch and person from 
which and whose day they began to 
be the great nation, “ like the sand on 
the sea-shore in multitude,” to whom 
the great promise of the future bless- 
edness of all nations was made. 

And thus much of primeval antiqui- 
ty. The object of the present paper 
is chiefly to draw some attention to 
the subject of British Family Anti- 
quity. If we had any copy of the roll 
of Battle Abbey, on which reliance 
could be placed, or could satisfactorily 
reconcile the several copies given in 
print, we should be much nearer than 
we can now ever be towards under- 
standing the real state of William 
Duke of Normandy’s attendants upon 
his perilous venture for the English 
crown. But ifthe good monks of the 
Abbey of “ Batayle”’ (so called, it will 
be remembered, as related by Dug- 
dale, because founded for the health, 
omnium animarum gue in prelio reci- 
derant, of all the souls which had fal- 
len in the * batayle”) falsified the re 
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gister originally kept there in vera- 
cious record of William’s gallant com- 
panions, we find, in this cireumstance, 
a proof of the estimation in which 
was held an ancestry ennobled by so 
signal a passage of arms as the Con- 
queror’s conquering field. We have 
a few families, but very few, whose 
descent is undoubtedly known to be 
in unbroken line above the Conquest. 
Of these, one is the time-honoured 
knightly house of Trevelyan of Nettle- 
combe, whose estate of Trevelyan in 
Cornwall has never been out of their 
hands since the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. But while the Normans 
left but few Saxon houses—none, in- 
deed, probably, but such as were too 
powerful to be dispossessed,—in the 
enjoyment of their fiefs, and so effec- 
tually removed them out of the station 
in which a remembered continuance of 
their line and honours was likely to 
ensue, they themselves were, it would 
seem, singularly careful of their own 
lines and honours. The pedigrees of 
our elder noble houses are, for the most 
part, well travelled, and capable of 
bearing minute examination in each 
step ; for example, the Howard pedi- 
gree, which, although not in the most 
ancient class, is one of the most illus- 
trious by the streams of “ blue” blood 
which flow into it—the De Vere, merg- 
ed by an heiress in that of the Duke 
of St Albans—the De Clifford—and, 
though not strictly in point here, the 
Scottish Sutherland, the oldest Peer- 
age in the world, now about to be 
merged, in the lately created Eng- 
lish Dukedom of Sutherland, in the 
noble house of the Gowers. And be- 
sides these houses of peerage, there are 
numerous English families which can 
show unquestioned descent from near 
the Norman invasion. 

To feelings how fine and elevating 
may this love of pedigree be traced ; 
and in us, who stand on our isthmus of 
time, looking up the stream at time 
gone, now tinted with all the glow 
which mellows the past, or down it at 
the uncertain and not very cheerful 
dawn of the future, how many associa- 
tions are awakened when we turn over 
an illuminated family-tree, or decipher 
coats of arms and monumental legends! 
The world now is pleased with a tin- 
sel coat of arms, on a carraige, on a 
seal, or plate, or tapestry, because the 
colours are bright, or the bearings 
fanciful ; and officers of arms have been 
found who have pandered to the pre- 
valent feeling by grants which ancient 
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Heraldry would have held very cheap, 
It is, however, the ancient simple sys- 
tem of heraldic symbols that awakens 
our livelier sympathies. It is, we 
think, hardly possible to peruse without 
emotion the coats tied together by 
clasped hands, branching out into va. 
rious matches with clasped hands and 
fresh coats added to them in their turn; 
dry as pedigrees and parish-registers 
are by proverb, we confess there are 
persons for whom they have a very 
considerable interest. How many a 
lance was shivered for this Matilda! 
How many a knight would fain have 
wore the colour of this Grisildis ! 
Well, they were married, you see, in 
due time, at the parish church, by the 
parish priest, to good knightly men of 
their county, and here you see a 
goodly line from them; this son fell 
at Towton—this fought on the Red 
Rose side—this took blows and favours 
with the White. Ah! and here we 
find “ jacent sepulte ;” they lie in the 
family aisle in the old church: Requi- 
escant. 

However, as we come nearer to our 
own times, some of the most ancient 
names disappear, and many others 
meet us which now occupy a distin- 
guished place in the family history of 
our country. And further, we find 
those systems of heraldry divulged, 
which have effectually, in the end, 
completed the extinction of genuine 
heraldic taste ; although the object of 
their authors was to sustain it. 

An English work on Heraldry was 
first printed in the year 1486, and pur- 
ported to be written by Dame Juliana 
Berners, Prioress of Sopwell in Hert- 
fordshire. Mr Dallaway very pro- 
perly says, that the Prioress, how- 
ever, “‘ cannot be admitted amongst 
the writers upon Heraldry, even as a 
translator of Upton.” We do not 
mean to moot the question whether 
Dame Juliana Berners did, or did not, 
make the translation herself,—though, 
ifwe did, we think we should take 
part with the accomplished lady 
against Mr Dallaway ; but only to 
state fully what he hints at,—namely, 
that the heraldic part of the “ Boke of 
St Albans” is a translation in part, 
but altogether a compilation from the 
work of Nicholas Upton, Canon of 
Sarum, temp. Hen. VI. We make 
this assertion from an actual compa- 
rison of the Bodleian copy of the 
‘** Boke of St Albans,” with Upton’s 
treatise, printed with others, in one 
volume, by Byssle Clarencieux, i 
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1654. We quote the following pas- 
sage of the conclusion of the treatise 
of  coot armuris,” as a sufficient spe- 
cimen of the meaning of the Princess 
in the work she had undertaken. 

« Now certainly of all the signys 
the wich are founde in armys, as of 
flouris, leafs, and other maruellys to- 
kenys, I can not declare here: ther be 
somony. Bot ye shall knaw gener- 
ally that for all harmys the wich lyght- 
ly any man has seen in his days ye 
have rules sufficient, as I believe, to 
dyscerne and blese any of theym ; and 
it be so that ye be not in youre mynde 
to hesty or to swyfte in the dyscerning. 
Nor ye may not overryn swiftly the 
foresayd rules, bot diligently have them 
in youre mynde, and be not too full 
of consaitis. For he that will hunt ij 
harisy i von owre; or von while von, 
an other while an other, lightly belongs 
both. Therefore take heede to the 
rules. If so be that they be not a 
generall doctrine: yet shall thai pro- 
fute for this sciens gretly.” Here, then, 
was a full disclosure of all the “ mys- 
teries of the gentle craft,” of ‘ coat 
armuris,” but made, it must be ob- 
served, by a lady of high temporal 
rank, of the noble blood of the Barons 
Berners, and of high spiritual rank as 
Prioress: so that we may be sure 
nothing was intended by the disclosure 
to injure the existing estimation of 
rank, 

Gerard Leigh, who followed the 
Prioress at an interval of nearly a 
century, with his “* Accedence of Ar- 
morie,” retains the same high tone 
which she employed in speaking of the 
birth and the bearers of arms. As 
the work is very scarce, a quotation 
may not be unacceptable ; it is from 
his Preface, addressed ‘* to the honour- 
able assemblie’ of gentlemen in the 
Innes of Court and Chancerie.” He 
says to them, “ most humblie I be- 
seech your honors to daine to be patrons 
of this my worke, against the middle 
finger pointings of the ungentiles, dis- 
severed into three unequal parts. The 
first whereof are gentile ungentile. 
Such be they as will rather shewe 
armes then beare armes. Who of 
negligence stop mustard-pots with 
their father’s pedegrees, or otherwise 
abuse them. The second sort are 
ungentle gentlemen, who being en- 
haunced to honour, by their fathers, 
on whom (though it were to their owne 
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worship) yet can they not keepe so 
much mony from the dice, as to make 
worshipfull obsequies for their said 
fathers with any point of armory : but 
despise the same, because (say they) 
those his armes were purchased for 
slips. Most of these desire the title of 
worship, but none do work the deed 
that appertaineth thereunto. And of 
these that runne so far as will not 
turne, old women will say, such youth 
will have their swing, and it be but in 
an halter. ‘The third sort, and worst 
of all, are neither gentle, ungentle, or 
ungentle gentle, but very stubble curs, 
and be neither doers, sufferers, or well 
speekers of honors tokens. As of 
late, one of them that was called to 
worship * in a citie within the province 
of Middlesex ; unto whom the Here- 
haught came, and him saluted with 
joy of his new office, requesting of him 
to see his cote: who called unto him 
his maid, commanding her to fetch his 
cpte. So, quoth the man to the Here- 
haught, here it is ; if ye will buy it, ye 
shall have time of payment, as first to 
pay halfe in hande, and the rest by 
and by. The Herehaught being some- 
what moved, said, 1 neither asked 
you for this cote, sheeps-cote or hogs- 
cote, but my meaning was to have 
seene your cote of armes. Armes, 
quoth he, I would have good legs, for 
my armes are indifferent,” &c. But 
the popular familiarity with the sub- 
jects of heraldry and genealogy, had 
begun to have, as we see by this very 
preface of Gerard Leigh, its effect in 
diminishing the esteem in which an- 
cestral distinctions were held. The 
next important work on heraldry which 
we will mention, shows an essential 
transition in popular fecling. In 
Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry”— 
composed, as Anthony-a-Wood as- 
serts, by Dr Berkham, Dean of -Bo- 
ching—we find that the class of per- 
sons who, in Gerard Leigh’s time, 
made light of bearing “ cotes,” and 
were, in his opinion, “ very stubble 
curs,’ had become admirers of coat ar- 
mour, and obtained grants from the 
College of Heralds. Gerard Leigh's 
first edition was in 1562, Guillim’s in 
1610; and in this interval, which we 
may call the Elizabethan era, we 
would place the change from the an- 
cient to the modern sentiment of aris- 
tocracy. That new order of things 
then began, which has since raised the 





* It is almost unnecessary to notice, that ‘ called to worship,” means ‘* appointed 
to a worshipful office,” : 
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national prosperity to so high a pitch, 

in opening to aspiring adventurers of 
parts and spirit the avenues which lead 

on to fame and fortune. But with 

this change did undoubtedly fall to 

pieces the system which the Prioress, 

and Gerard Leigh, and ‘Sir John 
Ferne, and Bossewell, wished to sup- 

port, in giving to the world their heral- 

dic and genealogical lore. Their 
books were read to the full as much 
as they desired ; but their readers were 
not content to sit down with the know- 
ledge that this “‘ Worshipful Dame,” 
or that Ryght Nobull Prince, bore such 
and such * cote-armoris,” and came 
of such and such gentle houses. The 
sight and the history of the fesses, cross- 
es, bends, and tressures, the lions ram- 
pant, couchant, and saliant, the fleurs- 
de-lys, the roses, the cinquefoils, of 
ancient houses, made the blood glow 
in many a plebeian cheek, and many 
a plebeian heart resolved to win and 
wear them. From this time forward, 
as the succeeding editions of Guillim, 
up to the last and best in 1724, show, 
heraldic bearings became multiplied, 
and lost in their multiplication that 
chaste simplicity which the earlier 
coats possess. If the subject were suf- 
ficiently popular, we could easily 
prove by quotation how radical the 
alteration was ; but we fear the lan- 
guage of the gentle craft is too unin- 
telligible to most readers to make a 
blazon of coats an acceptable topic to 
them. 

But although the alteration of the 
developement of this sentiment is un- 
doubtedly mortifying to genuine an- 
tiquaries, yet we cannot help thinking 
that, as it exists at present, it is of 
very high utility to society. ‘The bear- 
ing of arms now is one of those re- 
wards open to honest industry, which 
honest industry covets and values. And 
it values it, because the noble houses 
of England have lost, and can lose, 
none of their attachment to their own 
heraldic ensigns ; which no multipli- 
cation of modern bearings, no intru- 
sion upon the privileges of arms, can 
blemish or render less valuable; and 
therefore continue to use and to dis- 
play them, with as much satisfaction, 
and as profusely as formerly, though 
at other times and on other trappings. 
The wealthy commoner who has risen 
from the mass of the people, knows, 
that with his rise, he will be enabled 
to use an hereditary distinction, of the 
same kind with that used by a Peer, 
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or even the Sovereign; and it seems 
almost demonstrable, that a priori such 
a circumstance would give honest in. 
dustry an additional impulse, just as 
it is certainly proved by experience 
It seems, in. 
deed, very happily ordered, that such 
a source of honour should exist, at. 
tainable without injury to any one, 
without even diminishing in any way 
the value of the honour to former and 
ancient possessors, yet nevertheless 
serving very sufliciently to ascertain 
and mark a degree of social rank, 
Genuine antiquaries, too, among whom 
we consider ourselves, are apt to be 
mortified at the change of the cha. 
racter of coats as now granted, as we 
hinted above. But when we can get 
rid of this most natural feeling, and: 
bring our sympathies down to reason, 
we shall find plenty of ground on 
which to build many pleasant thoughts 
of even this slipshod heraldry. The 
complaint against the modern grants 
of arms made by the kings of arms, 
may be summed up in a few words— 
they lack simplicity and unity. A 
person who has been engaged in a 
particular business, chooses to have 
some ensigns of his occupation pre. 
served in the shield which he is going 
to obtain from Mr Garter or Mr 
Clarencieux or Mr Norroy, to be trans- 
mitted to his heirs. Garter bows, and 
devises the insertion of a butt or an 
Angola goat :—then, his lady wife likes 
blue, and the College receive an inti- 
mation that Sir John wishes azure to 
be the field :—the knight’s son, who is 
martially inclined, desires that a ca- 
valry sword and a pair of holsters may 
be introduced ; and the daughter will 
have some favourite flower perpetuat- 
ed. So (if we may venture upon a sin- 
gle blazon) there offers a full Patent of 
Arms, granting and exemplifying to 
Sir John and all his issue, azure, three 
Angola goats, browzing on as many 
mounts, semes of flowers proper, be- 
tween as many falchions erect, pom- 
melled and hilted or; and on a chief 
of the third two holster-pistols encoun- 
tering each other, flammant and fu- 
mant of the second. 

Now a Howard, a Seymour, or a 
Talbot, may smile at such a coat ; but 
the same feeling which clothed their 
illustrious ancestors with the bend and 
cross-crosslets, the wings in lure, and 
the rampant lion, clothes Sir, John 
with his quaintly imagined coat. The 
old barons fought for their country, 
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for they loved it ; the new knight was 
honest, patient, industrious, for he 
loved his country too; and both own 
the common principle of our nature in 
secking and claiming a reward, the 
same in kind. 

And further, beyond the stimulus 
which the desire of heraldic distinc« 
tion gives to those who are rising in 
the world, there is a benefit arising 
from it of very high consequence ; 
namely, the tendency which it has to 
unite and hold together the mass of 
those who have a stake in the country, 
for their mutual preservation. No 
sooner do men distinctly perceive 
themselves to belong: to a certain class 
—say that of the armigeri of the 
three kingdoms—than they feel a com- 
mon interest with all their class in all 
that they think belongs to its safety 
and respectability. No matter how 
wide the chasms between the grades 
of armigeri—and we know they are 
very wide—yet, as such, they all are 
concerned to keep up the hereditary 
tenure of respectability, and of the 
property which maintains it. Per- 
haps it may be said that many of those 
—members of the Legislature, for ex- 
ample—who are unscrupulously en- 
gaged in the demolition of our most 
venerable institutions, are armigeri, 
nay, men of ancestry. True; but 
while they are thus employed in pub- 
lic, let us enquire what is their con- 
duct at home, and what are their sen- 
timents with regard to their own fa- 
mily and personal consequence ;— 
whether their own private arrange- 
ments are democratical—and whether 
the levelling system is carried on in 
the regime of their domestic establish- 
ments. We shall find, most likely, 
that they, too, are bound up by the 
strong common tie of standing in so- 
ciety, one of the marks of which, as 
we see, is the bearing of arms; and 
that with every wish to see their su- 
periors brought down to them, they 
have no sympathies with their no less 
consistent fellow-democrats, who bear 
no arms, and think the whole theory 
of gentility useless and burdensome. 
We cannot but protest, without any 
qualification, against those who assume 
arms without either hereditary right 
or grant from the College. There isa 
regular and simple way in all the three 
kingdoms by which any person who 
thinks himself competent to bear arms, 
and is able to meet the expenses of a 
patent, may obtain them; and those 
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who think it worth their while to use 
them, should certainly be at the pains 
of coming by them honestly. It ought 
to be understood, that the circum- 
stance of bearing the name of a family, 
of which the arms are known and may 
be found, does not in any manner en- 
title a person who wants a coat of arms, 
to take the coat of the family whose 
name he bears. Nothing but descent 
from a house lawfully bearing arms, 
or a grant from the College, or the 
special gift of the Sovereign, can au- 
thorize their use. Those engravers, 
therefore, who advertise in their shop- 
windows “arms found,” are leading 
persons into very serious mistakes; 
and it were very much to be wished 
that the College would interfere, as it 
still has the power to prevent the 
abuses arising from the practice. 

But even this delinquency gives 
evidence of the estimation in which the 
thing is held. People are unscrupu- 
lous as to the means of obtaining what 
they want; but they must have felt 
the want strongly before they became 
so. We have been induced to give 
this short notice on a topic which sel- 
dom comes in our way, because we 
think the times in which we live give 
a value to all which is connected with 
the preservation of hereditary rights. 
Time was, when heraldic and genea- 
logical pursuits ranked higher than 
now; when Peachum did not think 
his « Compleat Gentleman” to be ** fa- 
shioned absolute,” without a chapter 
on heraldry,—when blazoning must 
have been a staple of courtly talk. 
And further back still, when belted 
earls went into the battle-field with 
their arms embroidered on their sur- 
coats, and their ladies welcomed them 
home to their halls in kirtles adorned 
in like manner—it seems hard to un- 
derstand into what situations in life 
the ideas of heraldry must not have 
enteredunbidden. These daysaregone 
—the Earls lie on their altar-tombs 
in their surcoats, with their kirtled 
Ladies beside them—the stately ruffled 
and trunk-hosed gentleman of King 
James I.’s court kneels on his monu- 
ment with his sons, and his lady with 
their daughters, in gradually diminish- 
ing lines behind them—and their me- 
mories only find a resting-place in the 
collection of the curious and somewhat 
despised antiquary. But if we are as 
wise here as they were, we shall take 
what we have, and use it as we best 
may. 
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THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 
TRANSLATED BY MR CHAPMAN. 


Persons. 
APoL_Lo. ALcESTIS, 
DeatH. Eume._us—her little son. 
_ HERcULEs. Cuorvus oF PHEREANS. 
ADMETUS., Servants, &c. 
PHERES, 


Scent.— Before the Palace of Avmetus. 
Apo.to, with his bow and quiver, appears on the stage. 


Apol. Ah, hospitable roof! where, tho’ a god, 
I condescended to the hireling’s board : 
Zeus was the cause, who, with the lightning’s flame, 
Transtixed my dear son Esculapius ; 
Whereon I slew the Cyclops, in my rage, 
The one-eyed forgers of his fiery bolts ; 
In punishment whereof the Sire ordained 
I should for wages serve a mortal man. 
Here was my service done, and in this land 
I tended for my host his flocks and herds, 
And up to this day have preserved his house, 
The holy dwelling of a holy man, 
Admetus ; for whose sake I tricked the Fates, 
And won their promise he should ’scape the death, 
Then near his door, if he could substitute 
One willing, in his stead, to satisfy 
Expectant Hades. But not one he found, 
Although he went the round of all his friends, 
Father nor mother, none except his wife, 
That willing was to encounter death for him, 
And look upon the pleasant light no more. 
E’en now, within there, in his arms sustained, 
She heaves her breath, fast drawing to her end ; 
For on this day she must depart from life. 
But I have left the dear and friendly roof, 
To avoid pollution. Lo! here cometh Death, 
Priest of the dead, at his appointed time, 
To lead her downward to the shades below. 


DeatH enters. 
Death. Ho! ho! what art thou doing here ? 
Why art thou walking to and fro ? 
To rob again of awe and fear, 
And honour due, the Powers below ? 
Was ’t not enough for thee to cheat us, 
And put a trick upon the Fates, 
Deferring for thy loved Admetus 
His passage through the gloomy gates ? 
But now again, with bow and quiver, 
Art mounting guard to save the wife, 
That undertook then to deliver 
Her husband, giving life for life? 
Apol. Fear not: I hold to justice, and just pleas. 
Death. In that case, why this bow ? 
Apol. It is my wont 
To carry it. 
Death. And to aid this house unjustly. 
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Apol. I’m touched at the distress of one I love. 
Death, Wilt rob me of a second victim now ? 
Apol. No! neither did I rescue him by force. 
Death. How is he, then, above, not under ground ? 
Apol. By substituting her, for whom thour’t come. 
Death. Ay, and will take her. 
Apol. Take her, then, and go :— 
Though fain, I know not if I can persuade thee—— 
Death. To slay the victim due? it is my task. 
Apol, Nay; but to lay thy hand on lingering age. 
Death. 1 understand thy meaning and thy wish. 
Apol, Is’t possible Alcestis may survive, 
At age arriving ? 
Death. It is not ; consider, 
I, too, have pleasure in the dues of power. 
Apol. Thy business here is only with one life. 
Death. When the young die, the greater glory mine. 
Apol. Should she die old, a richer burial hers. 
Death. Thy law is all in favour of the rich. 
Apol. What? thou a sophist, none suspecting it ? 
Death. They'd buy delay of death till they were old. 
Apol, Wilt thou grant me this favour ? 
Death. I will not ; 
And thou art well acquainted with my mood. ' 
Apol,. Hostile to mortals, hateful to the gods. 
Death. Thou canst not have all things thou shouldst not have. 
Apol. Though fierce, yet shalt thou stop in this proceeding ; 
For such a man, by King Eurystheus sent 
To bring him chariot steeds from wintry Thrace, 
Will hither come, and in this house be guest, 
That shall from thee this woman take by force. 
Ill owe thee, then, no thanks, but hate instead, 
And thou wilt have to do what now I ask. 
Death. For all thy words thy gain is nothing more ; 
This woman shall descend to Hades’ house. 
I'll now advance on her, and with this sword 
Begin the consecration ; when this blade 
Has lopt the doomed hair of any head, 
That soul is sacred to the gods below. 
[ AroLLo quits the scene. Deatu enters the Palace. 
The Cuorvs then enter in two divisions. 
1st Semich. Why this silence so profound, 
In the house, and all around? 
2d Semich. Why is there none to let us know 
If for the dead our tears should flow ; 
Or if the queen, so dear to sight, 
Yet lives and looks upon the light, 
The wife that is, by common fame, 
The best that ever had the name ? 
lst Semich. Does any hear a lamentation 
As of a house in desolation, 
Sobs or sounds that hands awaken 
In grief for one by death o’ertaken ? 
2d Semich. No! nor is a servant near :— 
’Mid the woe’s o’erwhelming wave, 
Pean! at our wish appear, 
Healing god! appear to save! 
lst Semich. The silence, of itself alone, 
Is token plain she is not gone. 
2d Semich. We have not this hope of yours: 
Whence is it? Speak, and make it ours. 
lst Semich. How could Admetus, hid from all, 
Have made his consort’s fungral ? 
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2d Semich. Before the gates I do not see 
The lustral water wont to be 
So placed, whene’er a corse doth lie ; 
Nor in the vestibule descry 
The locks in sign of sorrow shorn 
By them that for a dead one mourn ; 
Nor for the young, cut off by Fate, 
The women’s hands reverberate. 
1st Semich. Yet this is the appointed day— 
2d Semich. What's that? What is it that you say? 
1st Semich. In which she downward should depart. 
2d Semich. Ye've touched my soul, ye’ve touched my heart. 
All that in life true virtue cherish 
Must mourn whene’er the virtuous perish. 
Chorus. There is no spot on all earth round, 
To which a winged ship can bound, 
Nor Lycia, nor the thirsty plain 
Of Ammon’s immemorial fane, 
By sending whither one can save 
This hapless lady from the grave ; 
For fate abrupt is near at hand :— 
Of them that by the altars stand, 
And make the blood of victims flow, 
I know not unto whom to go. 
Only the son of Phebus might 
Recover her again to light, 
If he yet lived: the dead he raised, 
Till from the hand of Zeus out-blazed 
The levin-brand and laid him low. 
What hope for her life can I know ? 
All could be done the king has done :— 
Of all the gods the altars run 
With blood of victims—but this ill 
Is, notwithstanding, cureless still. 
[A female Servant is seen coming from the Palace. 
But from the house a weeping woman comes. 
What shall we hear? when our lords suffer aught, 
Our mourful sympathy is justified ; 
We fain would learn: if she be dead or not. 
Serv. Ye may now call her both alive and dead. 
Chor. How can one be alive and dead at once? 
Serv. She's as it were laid out; near her last gasp. 
Chor. Ah, wretched husband, losing what a wife ! 
Serv. He knows not yet, but soon will feel the loss. 
Chor. Is there no longer hope of saving her? 
Serv. It is the day appointed her to die. 
Chor. Are not the fitting preparations made? 
Serv. The pomp is ready for her burial. 
Chor. Let her then know she dies with best renown, 
As noblest wife of all beneath the sun. 
Serv. Who will deny it? Oh! what must she be 
That can outparagon her excellence? 
How can a wife show greater proof of love 
Than giving her own life to save her lord's ? 
But this the country round already knows ; 
Ye'll be astonished more at what I'll tell you. 
When she perceived the appointed day was come, 
She bathed in water from the running stream, 
And from the cedar chest took rich attire, 
Her lovely person carefully arraying,; 
And, standing at the sacred hearth, exclaimed :=<= 
“Queen Vesta! I am going now below, 
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And kneel and pray to thee the latest time, 
To guard the children I leave motherless ; 
A loving consort for the boy provide, 
And for the girl a brave and noble spouse ; 
Nor let them die untimely as I do, 
But with all blessings in their fatherland 
Bring to completion a life full of joy.” 
And then she went, and every altar crowned, 
Stripping the foliage from the myrtle boughs, 
And prayed without a tear, without a groan ; 
Nor did the coming wo change in the least 
Her bright complexion. To the bridal room, 
And bed, she next advanced, but there she wept, 
And said ; ‘* Oh bed, where virgin to his arms 
I came, for whom I die to-day, farewell! 
I hate thee not, though thou hast brought me death ; 
Loth was I to betray my lord and thee. 
Thee will another after me possess, 
Not chaster, but perchance more fortunate.” 
Then on the bed she flung herself, and kissed it, 
And from her eyes let fall a flood of tears ; 
At last she rose and turned to leave the room, 
Oft made the attempt, and often she returned, 
And cast herself again upon the bed. 
Her children, clinging to her garments, wept ; 
She took them in her arms, and kissed them both, 
First one, then the other, as about to die: 
The servants, pitying her, were all in tears ; 
She gave her hand to all, was spoken to, 
And for the meanest had a parting word. 
Such wo is working in our master’s house! 
But had he died, ’twould have been o’er with him ; 
Escaping death he has a lifelong grief. 

Chor. Surely Admetus groans, with grief opprest, 
If he must lose so excellent a wife. 

Serv. He weeps indeed, sustains her in his arms, 
And prays her not to leave him, asking for 
What cannot be; for she is going fast, 

And visibly droops and sinks, passing away. 

She hangs a languid burden on his arm ; 

Yet still, though faintly gasping out her breath, 
She would behold the bright rays of the sun, 

As what she never more shall see again, 

But for the latest time will look upon 

Light’s glorious orb. I'll go and say ye are here. 
For not all subjects wish well to their lords, 

Nor with them grieving truly sympathize ; 

But to my master ye are friends of old. 

Chor. Oh Zeus, can there be any way 

Of ’scaping from this wo to-day ? 

Or any refuge for our master 

From his foreseen and worst disaster ? 
Our hair must we in sorrow shear, 

And the black robes of mourning wear. 
’Tis plain, ’tis plain, this grief must be, 
But let us, friends, still bend the knee ; 
The gods, indeed, have mighty power :— 
King Pean ! hear us, in this hour 

Of his distress thy good-will show, 
And save Admetus from his wo. 

Find out some help for him—as thou 
Hast done before—oh find it now! 
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Arrest the stroke of Death, and save 
The best of women from the grave. 
Ah, son of Pheres! joy-forsaken, 
Since from thee thy wife is taken— 
Sufficient cause to raise the knife, 

Or fix the noose, against one’s life. 
For thou to-day must see lie dead 
Thy dear, more dear than can be said. 
Behold her with her mate forlorn! 

Oh land of Pheres, cry and mourn 
For this best woman downward ta’en, 
To Hades’ mansion subterrane. 

I'll never say ’tis my belief 

That wedlock’s joy exceeds the grief : 
This ere to-day ‘twas mine to learn, 
And in the king’s case I discern, 
Who'll lead, when he has lost his wife, 
A life—not worth the name of life. 


Atcestis enters, supported by Apmetus, and accompanied by 
their two children. 


Ale. Oh sun! and light, and clouds of Heaven, 
In fleecy rolls revolved and driven! 
Adm. That sun beholds two wretched creatures here, 
Who have done nothing wherefore thou shouldst die. 
Alc. Oh earth! and palace, and thou bed, 
For my espousals whilom spread ! 
Adm. Cheer up, unhappy consort; leave me not, 
But pray the sovereign gods to pity us. 
Alc. I see the two-oared boat! I see 
The ferryman of all the dead! 
With pole in hand, he calls for me— 
*Tis Charon calls, with accent dread, 
And vehemently chides my stay,— 
“* Come quickly, come! why this delay ?” 
Adm. Wretch that I am! oh cruelest voyage to me! 
My dearest, doomed wife! what wo is ours! 
Alc. Some winged Hades pulls me now 
Unto the dead! do you not see? 
From underneath his sable brow 
The King of Terrors glares at me! 
What wilt thou do? unhand me! oh! 
Loose me! on what a path I go! 
Adm. Path dismal to thy friends, and most to me, 
And to these children, sharers of my grief. 
Alc. Lay me down! I cannot stand ; 
Hades now is near at hand ; 
O’er mine eyes the last of sleeps, 
The long night of darkness creeps. 
Children ! now my life is o’er, 
And your mother is no more ; 
May your lives with joy be bright, 
May ye long behold the light ! 
Adm. Ah, woful speech for me to hear, 
Harder than any death to bear ! 
Oh by the gods, and by these ties, 
Motherless, when their mother dies, 
Forsake me not! arise, dear wife! 
While I have thee, I still have life ; 
Without thy being mine is o’er, 
So much I love thee and adore. 
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Alc. Admetus, you perceive how ’tis with me, 
But I would tell my wishes ere I die. 
How I’ve loved, honoured thee, appears in this, 
I die when not to die was in my power, 
Giving my life that thou may’st see the light. 
I might have lived, and wedded with some chief 
Of Thessaly, and dwelt in princely state ; 
But without thee, my children fatherless, 
I was not willing to drag on my life ; 
Nor spared myself, still in the bloom of youth, 
Life’s freshness, in whose sweets I took delight. 
Yet both thy parents, both near life’s last goal, 
Betrayed thee, when they might have nobly died, 
And so have saved their son, their only child, 
With no hope left of other progeny. 
Had either of them dared to die for thee, 
We twain had lived, nor thou disconsolate 
Been left to rear the children whom I leave— 
But some god brought about it should be so. 
Well, be it so! then make me a return— 
One equal to my claim I cannot ask, 
For nothing is more precious than one’s life— 
However, ’tis a just one, thou wilt own. 
Thou lov’st these little ones no less than I ; 
At least if right thy thoughts and feelings be ; 
Then bring them up as princes in my house, 
Nor introduce an envious stepmother, 
Less kind in her affections than myself, 
To lord it o’er them with a heavy hand. 
Remember my request: a stepdame hates 
The children of a former marriage born ; 
To them no milder than an adder is. 
My boy will in his father find a tower, 
But how, my girl, shalt thou fit training have ° 
How will thy father's consort act to thee? 
Oh, imay she not by slanderous rumour spoil 
Thy hope of marriage in thy bloom of youth ! 
Thy mother ne’er shall deck thee as a bride, 
Nor, where a mother kinder is than all, 
Amid thy groans of childbirth comfort thee! 
For I must die—not when to-morrow comes, 
Nor on the third day of the month, but now, 
E’en now must I be numbered with the dead. 
My husband, and my children! fare-ye-well, 
And prosper! Ye can say, no man e’er had 
A better wife, no children better mother. _ ; 
Chor. Fear not: I'll answer for him, he will keep 
Thy last injunctions, if he keep his senses. 
Adm. It shall be so, it shall be, doubt it not :— 
Since I had thee when living, still when dead 
Shalt thou be my sole wife: none after thee 
Shall call me husband, nor Thessalian bride, 
Nor one of any land, tho’ most complete 
In beauty, daughter of the noblest sire. 
The number of my children is enough ; 
I pray the gods I may have joy of them, 
For I have none of thee. But I shall feel 
Grief for thy loss, not only for a year, 
But while I live ; and both my parents hate, 
Who were my friends in word but not in deed. 
To save mine thou hast given thy dearest life— 
Must I not groan then losing such a spouse ? 
Henceforth no feasts for me, no revellers, 
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No garlands, and no music in my house, 

As heretofore ; nor will I touch the lyre, 

Nor breathe again upon the Libyan flute— 

Oh never, never shall I have the heart, 

For thou hast ta’en away my joy of life. 

But modelled by a skilful artist’s hand, 

Thine image shall be laid upon my bed ; 

And I will fall on ’t, and repeat thy name, 

And think I have, alas! not having thee— 

Cold comfort! but some little ease of mind ; 

And in my dreams the vision of my love 

Shall give me joy; ’tis pleasant to behold 

A friend at all times, even in the night. 

But if I had the tongue and melody 

Of Orpheus, as to appease with ravishment 

Of holy hymns Proserpine, or her lord, 

And from their gloomy realm recover thee, 

I would go down: then neither Pluto’s hound, 

Nor Charon at his oar, the ferryman 

Of the Departed, should inhibit me ; 

But I would bring thee back to life and light. 

Expect me there, however, when I die, 

And havea mansion ready for us both. 

For I will give these children charge, to enclose 

My bones with thine, and lay me by thy side; 

May I be joined with thee, sole faithful found, 

To be no more divided, when I’m dead! 
Chor. I'll sympathize with thee, as friend with friend; 

Her singular merit well deserves our grief. 
Alc. My children, ye have heard your father’s pledge, 

That he will not so much dishonour me, 

As to take other wife to rule o’er you. 
Adm. Again I give it, and will keep it too. 
Alc. So pledged, receive these children from my hand. 
Adm. A precious gift from dear hand I receive. 
Alc. Be thou a mother to them in my stead. 
Adm. Thy loss compels me to this added charge. 
Alc. My children, I depart when I should live. 
Adm. Ah! what shall Ido, widowed and forlorn ? 
Alc. Time will console thee, for the dead are nothing. 
Adm. Oh take me with thee, take me, by the gods! 
Alc. 1 die for thee—one victim is enough. ' _— 
Adm. Oh Fate! of what a wife thou spoilest me! 
Alc. Darkness lies heavy on my drooping eyes. 
Adm. I am undone, if thou forsakest me. 
Alc. Speak of me as no more, as nothing now. 
Adm. Lift up thy face, abandon not thy children. 
Alc. Not willingly—my children, oh! farewell! 
Adm. 1.oo0k on them, look, oh look ! 


Alc. I am no more. 
Adm. Ah! do you leave us, and depart ? 
Ale. Farewell! (dies.) 


Adm. I’m lost. 
Chor. She ’s gone, Admetus has no wife. 


Eumelus. Alas for my misfortune ! 
Alas! I am undone ; 
My mother ’s gone, my father, 
No more she sees the sun. 


Oh, see her eyelid drooping 
Over the cold dark eye, 
And see her arms extended, 
How lifelessly they lie! 
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Oh, hear me, hear me, mother ! 
> Tis I that on thee fall, 


"Tis I whose mouth thine presses, 
Tis I that on thee gall. 


Adm. You call on one that neither hears nor seqs ; 


We both are stricken with a heavy grief, 


Eum. But young I'm left, my father! 








My sister! I and thou 
Have met with greatest trouble, 
We have no mother now, 


In vain, in vain, my father! 
Were you twain e’er united ; 
Ere ye grew old together, 
Has all your joy been blighted. 


She ’s gone away before thee, 
And thou art left alone ; 

Untimely dead, my mother ! 
The house is all undone. 


Chor. Admetus, you must bear this heavy stroke ; 
You ’re neither first nor last to have such loss ; 
Think death a debt which we have all to pay. 

Adm. I know it; nor this ill came unawares ; 
With fear of it I have been long afflicted. 
But I will now appoint the burial : 
Chant ye, mean-while, a hymn to gloomy Dis, 
The implacable god of the Subterrane. 
Let the Thessalians, over whom I rule, 
With their locks shorn and in black robes appear ; 
Your chariots yoke, and shear the coursers’ manes ; 
And for twelve moons let neither flute nor lyre 
Sound in the city ; for I shall ne’er inter 
A dearer or a more deserving one: 
Oh, worthiest of all honour I can pay 
Is she that only dared to die for me! 

[Exeunt Avmetus and the children—and 
attendants bearing away the body. 


Chor. Daughter of Pelias! now farewell ! 
Since thou must for ever dwell 
In the subterranean halls, 
Where the sun’s light never falls. 
Let the god, whose tresses flow 
With a glooming blackness, know, 
And the Rower, old and dread, 
Ferryman of all the dead, 
That this woman is the best, 
Of the rarest worth possest, 
It was e’er his lot to take 
O’er the Acherontian lake. 


Thy praise shall minstrels often tell 
On the seven-toned mountain shell, 
And in solemn hymns and sweet 
Oft without the lyre repeat, 

Both in Sparta, when they keep 
The Carnean feast, nor sleep, 
While the vernal moon all night 
Shineth on them glad and bright,— 
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And in Athens, famed in story, 

Rich in splendour, wealth, and glory. 
Such a theme thy death supplies 

For the minstrel’s melodies. 


Would that it did on me depend 
That thou should’st to the light ascend ! 
From the realm of Dis supreme, 
Where Cocytus rolls his stream, 
From the land of shadows black 
Would that I could waft thee back, 
Bring thee up to earth again 
By the river Subterrane ! 

Thou, of women thou alone, 

For thy husband’s life thine own 
Didst to Hades freely give, 
Dying that thy spouse might live. 
Lightly lie the earth o’er thee! 

If with other ever he 

Link in love, his children’s hate 
And our scorn upon him wait. 


His mother was not willing found 
To hide her body under ground, 
Was not willing, tho’ she bore him, 
To the grave to go before him ; 
Nor did his old father dare, 

When they both had hoary hair, 
Neither of them dared to go, 

As his substitute, below. 

But thou didst—and in the hour 
Of thy youth’s fresh-breathing flower, 
Ere life’s loveliest hues had fled, 
Dying in thy husband’s stead. 
Oh, with such mate may I pair— 
But such lot in life is rare— 

For ’tis certain such a wife 
Would ne’er cause a pain in life. 


HERCULES eners. 


Her. Phereans, is Admetus now at home? 
Chor. He is within ; but tell us, Hercules, 
What brings you to this part of Thessaly ? 
Her, Eurystheus has appointed me a task. 
Chor. Where must you travel, and for what exploit ? 
Her. To Thrace, and for the steeds of Diomede. 
Chor. How can you do this? do you know the man? 
Her. No! I was ne’er in the Bistonian land. 
Chor. Those steeds cannot be won without a battle. 
Her. And I cannot renounce this enterprise. 
Chor. You must slay some one ere you can return, 
Or else remain there being slain yourself. 
Her. ’Tis not my first adventure. 
Chor. What remains, 
If you are victor over Diomede ? 
Her. To take the steeds to the Tirynthian king. 
Chor. It is no easy thing to bridle them. 
Her, Except they from their nostrils breathe out fire. 
Chor. But they devour men with their ravenous jaws. 
Her. So feed, not horses, but the mountain beasts. 
Cher. You'll see their stalls defiled with human gore. 
Her. Whom does their trainer boast of as his sire ? 
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Chor. The King of Thracian shields, enrich’d with gold, 
Calls Mars his sire. 
Her. Thus does fate deal with me, 
Still tasking me with arduous enterprise ; 
If I must with the sons of Mars contend, 
First with Lycaon, and with Cycnus next, 
Now with a third, this king and his fierce steeds. 
But none shall ever see Alemena’s son 
Shrink from encounter with a hostile hand. 
Chor. And,lo! Admetus from the palace comes. 


ADMETUS enters. 


Adm. Hail, son of Zeus, prince of the blood of Perseus ! 
Her. Admetus, prince of the Thessalians, hail ! 
Adm. Would that your “ hail” was suited to my state, 
For your good will toward me well I know. ; 
Her, Why are your locks in sign of mourning shorn ? 
Adm. To-day I have to bury somebody. 
Her. ’Tis not one of your children? Heaven forbid! 
Adm. My children are within, alive and well. 
Her, If ’tis thy father, he went full of years. 
Adm. My father and my mother are alive. 
Her. \t cannot be Alcestis that is dead? 
Adm. Of her I have to speak a twofold tale. 
Her. Speak you of her as living, or as dead ? 
Adm. She is and is not; but she is my grief. 
Her, 1 am no wiser, for you speak in riddles. 
Adm. Do you not know the doom imposed on her ? 
Her. I know she undertook to die for you. 
Adm. How is she living then if bound to this ? 
Her. Weep not beforehand; wait until the event. 
Adm. One just about to die is dead already, 
And one that’s dead no longer is in being. 
Her. To be, and not to be, are different things. 
Adm. You judge in one way—in another I. 
Her. But wherefore are you weeping? Who is dead? 
Adm. A woman :—we were speaking of a woman. 
Her. One of thy blood, or of no kin to thee ? 
Adm. Not of my blood, but to my house most dear. 
Her. And did she in thy house depart this life ? 
Adm. Her father being dead, she lived with us. 
Her. Oh, that you were not mourning ! 
Adm. With what aim 
Do you say this ? 
Her. To seek another host. 
Adm. That must not be; let not such ill occur. 
Her. A guest is grievous to a house in grief. 
Adm. The dead are dead: come, go within at once. 
Her. To feast with mourners is a shameful thing. 
Adm. The guest-rooms are apart. 
Her. Nay! let me go, 
I'll owe you thousand thanks. 
Adm. It must not be; 
Elsewhere you must not go: lead on, and throw (tv an Attendant) 
The guest-rooms open ; bid the purveyor 
Provide fit entertainment for my guest ; 
Shut to the doors of the mid-hall, lest groans 
(It were not well) should reach the feaster’s ears, 
And with unwelcome grief mar his content. 
{Hercues goes into the Palace. 
Chor. What means this? When so great mischance has fallen, 
Is it a season for receiving guests? 
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Adm. Had I driven from my house a new-comie guest, 
Would you have praised me? No! I had not lost 
My grief, but rather hospitality ; 
And such impeachment of my house had been 
Another added to my present ills. 
Besides, when I to thirsty Argos go, 
Then this my guest is my most worthy host. 

Chor. Why did you then from such a friend conceal 
Your present trouble ; 

Adm. Had he known my grief; 
He never would have gone within my doors. 
Yet will he think I was not wise in this— 
He’ll not like it; but my roof knows not how 
To turn away and to dishonour guests, 

[He goes into the Palace. 


Chor. House! where a liberal spirit is dwelling, 
In hospitable grace excelling, 
Under thy roof the bright Apollo, 
The master of the golden lyre, 
Dwelt a shepherd, in the days 
That on his steps the flocks did follow 
O’er hill and slope with glad desire 
To hear his pastoral lays. 


Then with the flocks were wont to hie, 
Such influence had his minstrelsy! 
The spotted lynxes, meek and tame ; 
And then were seen, from Othrys drawn, 
Tawny lions in his train ; 
And from the tall pine-forest came, 
With a light foot, the dappled fawn, 
Rejoicing in the strain. 


So in a place that most excels 
In flocks and herds Admetus dwells, 
Where Ossa his tall shadow flings 
O’er Beebe, lake of freshest springs : 
The boundary of his domains, 
Of eared fields and pasture plains, 
Is the Molossian clime that lies 
Toward the region of the skies, 
Where glide the coursers of the sun 
Into the dusk, their day’s work done ; 
And his sway doth to Pelion reach, 
Far as the Aigean’s portless beach. 


And now the guest-rooms open lie; 
And he the guest with courtesy 
Bade welcome, though with eyelid wet : 
He lingers with the lost one yet, 
And o’er the corse his tears doth shed, 
Lamenting o’er his newly dead. 
The noble nature well is known 
By sense of honour, felt and shown. 
It seems a spirit of wisdom true 
Is in the good, in all they do ; 
And on this truth my soul doth rest, 
The godly always fare the best. 


ADMETUS enters, followed by the bearers with the body of Atcrstis. 
Adm. My kind Phereans! these attendants now 
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Convey the corse with honour to the tomb. 
Salute ye, as the custom is, the dead, 
That now upon her latest journey goes. 
Chor. Here comes your sire, with the slow foot of age ; 
And his train follows with his funeral gifts, 
And ornaments, in honour of the dead. 


Enter Pusres and Train, 

Pher. \’m come, my son, in very sympathy ; 
A good wife and a chaste you’ve lost indeed, 
Yet this affliction, though hard to be borne, 
You must e’en bear: accept these offerings, 
And let them go with her under the ground. 
’Tis fit her body should have honour due, 
Since by a voluntary death she saved 
Thy life, nor let my age in sorrow pine 
From being childless. She has left behind 
The memory of a life, that to her sex 
Gives glory, from the lustre of this deed. 
My son’s preserver, our support, farewell ! 
In Hades’ mansion be it well with thee! 
Such marriage profits men, else better far 
Not to submit unto the marriage yoke. 

Adm. Thou’rt come unbidden to this funeral, 
Nor do I count thy presence that of friend. 
Thy funeral gifts and offerings I refuse ; 
Owing thee nothing shall she be interred. 
My danger was thy time for sympathy ; 
Dost thou mourn her, that then didst stand aloof ? 
Thou that, being old, didst let a young one die? 
No father thou of mine, nor was I born 
Of my reputed mother, but some slave 
Brought me to light, and I was privily placed 
At thy wife’s breast. No! thou art not my father, 
Thy conduct clearly showed my thought is right ; 
Else no man ever was so mean of spirit, 
That thou at such an age, the goal of life, 
For thy own son shouldst lack the heart to die! 
But didst permit a woman, of no kin, 
Whom I may well esteem both sire and mother, 
To die instead. Yet dying for thy son, 
Thy life had then been finished with renown ; 
And think how short its small remainder is ; 
Then had my wife and I both lived together, 
Nor I been left to groan in widowhood. 
And thou hast tasted all the joys of life ; 
Thy flower of manhood passed in sovereignty, 
And I, thy son, succeeded to thy place ; 
So that not childless hadst thou left thy house 
For others to despoil. Nor canst thou say 
I ever did dishonour thine old age, 
For I have showed thee greatest reverence. 
But what return had I from both my parents ! 
Get other children without loss of time 
To nourish thine old age, and deck thy corse, 
And lay it out ; for I'll not bury thee, 
Since for thy part I had been dead ere now. 
If I've found other to preserve my life, 
I owe that other filial care and love. 
The prayer the old make for death is vain pretence; 
Of age complaining, and life’s weary hours ; 
For soon as death comes near, not one is found 
Willing to die ; age then no burden is. 
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Chor. Cease! for the present wo is quite enough : 

Nor thou, the son, provoke thy father’s wrath. 
Pher. Whom do you take me for? a Lydian slave, 

Or else a Phrygian purchased with your coin, 

- That you revile me thus? know’st not I am 

Free born, Thessalian, of Thessalian sire ? 

You're over-bold, but shall not go hence plumed 

With triumph of youth’s reckless insolence. 

I gat and reared you for my successor ; 

I'm not your debtor bound to die for you. 

That fathers for their issue are condemned 

To pay great Nature’s debt, is not Greek law, 

Nor one hereditary in my house. 

You for yourself, for good or ill, were born ; 

Whate’er was due to you from me, you have ; 

Your present sway is great ; and 1 will leave you 

The territories | inherited. 

How have | wronged, of what defrauded you ? 

Die not for me ; for you I will not die. 

Think you I take no pleasure in the light, 

To you so pleasant? I count long the time 

That we must spend below, and this life brief, 

But very sweet. You shrank, like a poltroon, 

From death, and, making er your victim, 'scaped ; 

Shamed by the woman that durst die for you, 

‘The handsome youth! Dost call me mean of soul ? 

A fine invention for escaping death, 

If you can substitute, from time to time, 

A cozened wife! How dare you, being a coward, 

Reproach your friends with selfish backwardness ? 

But hold your peace, and ouly just consider, 

1f you love your life, all alike love theirs ; 

And if you speak against us, how much more, 

More truly, may be said against yourself. 
Chor. Too much of this has been already said : 

Desist, old man, nor thus reproach thy son. 
Adm. Say on; if the truth jars upon your ear, 

You should not err against me. 
Pher. I had erred 

Much rather, if I had, to save you, died. 
Adm. \s it the same for youth and age to die ? 
Pher. Each has a single life; that should content us. 
Adm. For aught I care, live longer e’en than Zeus! 
Pher. Dost curse thy parents without wrong from then? 
Adm. | knew you were enamoured of long life. 
Pher. 1s not this corse in thy stead now borne out ? 
Adm. A proof this of thy penury of spirit. 
Pher. ’'Twas not for me she died ! 
Adm. Ah! may you want me! 
Pher. Woo many wives, that more may die for thee. 
Adm. That thou didst shrink from it, is thy reproach. 
Pher. Dear, oh, how dear, the blessed light of heaven 
Adm. Mean is thy spirit, unworthy of a man. 
Pher. That is no corse of age—for your derision. 
Adm. Inglorious will your end be, when it comes. 
Pher. When dead, I shall not care what's said of me. 
Adm. Alas! how shameless is old age! 
Pher. She was 

Not shameless—but you found her mad indeed. 
Adm. Begone! and let me bury now my déad. 
Pher. Vl go; and thou, her slayer, bury her ! 

Her kinsmen yet will call thee to account, 
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Or else indeed Acastus is no man, 
Except he avenge on thee his sister’s death. 
Adm. Begone! thou and thy mate in childless age 
Live, as ye merit, though your child yet lives. 
For never shall ye come beneath my roof ; 
And if ’twere needful to renounce thy hearth 
By heralds, I would e’en renounce it so. 
But since we must, my friends, bear this infliction, 
Let us with the procession now advance. 
[Pueres withdraws; on the other side Avmetus and the 
Funeral Train depart, the Cuorus chanting the Dirge. 


Chor. Alas! to thy own ruin bold, 
Oh passing noble, and high-souled ! 
Farewell! may Hermes on the way 
To thee all gentle kindness pay ; 
And may great Dis receive thee well ! 
If ever good the good befell 
In the under-world, that come to thee, 
Sitting beside Persephone ! 
[ While the Funeral Train retires, a Servant 
advances from the Palace. 


Serv. I've at the hearth received many a guest, 
From many a land, for whom I've spread the feast, 
But never worse than this. In the first place, 

He saw my lord in grief, yet entered in ; 

Next, for his fare, such as it chanced to be, 

Made no allowance, knowing our distress, 

But loudly roared for any thing he lacked ; 

Then in both hands he seized an ivy goblet, 

And quaffed the pure juice of the purple mother, 
Until the flame o’ the wine enkindled him ; 

And then with myrtle-wreath he crowned himself, 
And howled discordantly snatches of song. 

There were two strains to hear ; for while he sang, 
Without a thought of our domestic wo, 

We servants were bewailing our lost lady : 

We did not let him see our eyes were wet, 

For so Admetus ordered. I mean-while 

Must entertain this stranger, vagabond! 

But she is gone, nor I did follow her, 

Nor stretch my hand, lamenting my lost mistress, 
Who was e’en as a mother to us all ; 

For from a thousand ills she saved us, 

Appeasing for us oft her husband’s ire. 

Is it not justly then | hate this stranger,’ 

Who has intruded on us in our grief? 


HERCULES enters. 
Her. Hark you, why do you look so grave aud thoughtful ? 
A servant should receive his master’s guests, 
Not with a puckered brow, but cheerfully. 
You show to me, that am your master’s friend, 
Contracted brow and gloomy countenance, 
Only because of some out-door distress. 
Come, learn of me, and be a wiser man. 
Know you the way of life and its events ¢ 
I think no/—but, indeed, how should you? Hark! 
Death is a debt that all mankind must pay ; 
None knows if he shall be alive to-morrow ; 
For slippery fortune is uncertain ever, 
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Cannot be learnt, nor be found out by skill. 
Drink and be merry ; and consider life 
To be thine own only from day to day— 
The rest is Fortune’s. Honour Cytherea, 
Sweetest of deities to mortal men, 
For she to them is goddess most benign. 
If you suppose me right—I think I am,— 
Leave your dark thoughts and follow my advice. 
Will you not then quit your excessive grief, 
Go in, and crown yourself, and drink with me? 
I know right well the wine-cup’s generous gush 
Will clear your brow, and cleanse your mind of gloom. 
Mortals should entertain such sentiments 
As suit their mortal state: to them, methinks, 
That wear their visages to sorrow set, 
Life is not truly life but wretchedness. 
Serv. We know it; but the feast, laughter, and mirth, 
Are quite unsuited to our present state. 
Her. Grieve not so much; the lady was a stranger— 
The rulers of the mansion are alive. 
Serv. Alive? do you not know our sad mischance? 
Her. 1 do, unless your master did deceive me. 
Serv. He is too hospitable. 
Her. For the death 
Of a mere stranger, should I not have met 
With entertainment ? 
Serv. Yet she was most near ! 
Her. Is there some wo he did not tell me of ? 
Serv. Farewell! our master’s trouble toucheth us. 
Her. Your words express more grief than for a stranger. 
Serv. Your revels, in that case, had not disturbed me. 
Her. Have I then been ill-treated by my host ? 
Serv. You did not come at a convenient time ; 
Grief is among us, and you see our hair 
Is shorn, our dress is of the mourning hue. 
Her. But who is dead? one of the children gone ? 
Or his old father ? 
Serv. No! his wife is dead. 
Her. What? his wife dead? and yet did he receive me ? 
Serv. He scrupled to repel you from his house. 
Her. Unhappy man !—Qh, what a loss is thine! 
Serv. Not only she, with her we all are lost. 
Her. 1 thought ’twas some misfortune, when I saw 
His woful face, shorn hair, and weeping eyes ; 
But saying ’twas a stranger's funeral, 
He did deceive me ; and against my will 
I went within his doors, drank, crowned myself, 
And revelled while he was in his affliction. 
And yet you told me not of this distress ! 
Where does he bury her? where can I find him ? 
Serv. On the high-road that to Larissa leads, 
Just past the city gate, you will observe 
The tomb of marble shining to the view. 
: [ast Servant. 
Her. My much-tried heart! my soul! exhibit now 
What sort of son Alemena bore to Zeus. 
The newly-dead Alcestis must I rescue, 
And to this house restore, to kind Admetus 
Doing a work of kindness in return. 
I'll go, and watch for Death, the black-robed king 
Of the Departed ; if, as I expect, 
I find him near the tomb, drinking the blood 
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Of victims, and I can surprise and seize hith, 
None shall release my panting prisoner 
Till he resign the woman. If I fai 
To take him captive so, and he abstains 
From coming near to taste the clotted gore, 
Then to the sunless mansions will I go 
Of fair Proserpine and her gloomy lord, 
And ask her at their hands: I have no doubt 
That I shall bring Alcestis up again, 
And give her back to his embracing arms, 
Who welcomed and received me in his house, 
Though smitten with a sore calamity, 
Which from respect for me he nobly hid. 
What man of Thessaly has toward guests 
A larger spirit and heart more bountiful ? 
Orwhat Hellenian? Never shall he say, 
While he was noble, I was otherwise. 
[Exit Hercures. Apmetus and the company of mourners return. 
Adm. Oh, sad aspect, and entrance drear 
Of my poor widowed house! Oh, where 
Can I find rest? where go? what say ? 
Or how be silent? Woful day! 
Would all were o’er with me forlorn, 
A wretch to worst affliction born ! 
I count the dead the only blest, 
And long to be with them at rest. 
To tread on earth not gladdens me, 
Nor the sun’s cheerful beams to see : 
One pledge of joy I had—Death stole her, 
And Hades has my life’s consoler. 
Chor. Go in, and solitary moan ; 
Thy loss is worthy many a groan. 
Ay, groan! I know thy heavy lot, 
But thy lamenting helps her not. 
Her sweet face ne’er to see again 
Is grief indeed—and grief in vain! . 
Adm. This, like an ulcer, frets my coré, 
Never to see my sweet wife more ! 
What worse ill has man through life 
Than to lose his faithful wife ? 
Better that I had dwelt alone 
Without the consort—that is gone ! 
Happy are they whose life is single, 
That never with these sweet ones mingle! 
The grief for ills that only touch 
A single life, is not so much: 
But to perceive our children droop 
Under disease’s mortal swoop ; 
And to behold the bridal bed 
Defiled by Death, untenanted 
Of the beloved lately there— 
That is a grief too hard to bear! 
When a man too might, if he chose, 
Refrain-from having ties like those. 
Chor. Who by struggling can gét free 
From resistless fate ? 
Adm. Wo’s me! 
Chor. Wilt no bound to sorrow set ? 
Adm. Wo! wo! 
Chor. — Hard to bear, but yet 
Bear it: thou art— 
Adm. Oh! wretch forlorn! 
Chor. Not first from whom wife has been torn. 
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- But different men in different ways 
The burden of distress o’erlays. 
Adm. Oh, vain regret, and lasting sorrow, ’ 
For them that wake up to no morrow ! 
When I headlong wished to follow 
Her to the sepulchral hollow, 
Why did ye me from death restrain, 
From lying where my dead is lain? 
Then Hades had been pleased to take, 
Together ferried o’er his lake, 
Two faithful souls instead of one, 
Two loving souls together gone. 
Chor. I had a kinsman old and hoary, 
That had one child, his hope and glory ; 
And on that son death sudden fell— 
The old man bore it passing well. 
Adm. My house! how can I dwell in thee, 
Since this sad change has fall’n on me? 
’T wixt life before, and that behind, 
Oh, what a difference I find! 
With light of many a Pelian torch 
I whilom passed within the porch, 
With bridal songs, andin my hand 
My wife, the lady of the land! 
Then was there many a cheerful voice 
To bid the happy pair rejoice, 
A noble match, well come together, 
Both nobly born, in life’s spring-weather :— 
But now instead of nuptial songs 
The wailing voice its note prolongs ; 
And for white shining robes to-day 
I’m marshalled by a black array, 
To what was once a happy spot 
The chamber where—where she is not ! 
Chor. This came on thee in grief untried, 
And after fortune’s happy tide ; 
But thou, at least, hast saved thy life ; 
And from her loved thy loving wife 
Is gone indeed :—is this thing new ? 
Tis but what Death is used to do. 
Adm. I deem her fortune happier than mine own ; 
lt may not seem so, but I think it is ; 
For her no grief shall ever touch again, 
And she, removed from care, with glory rests ; 
While I, that should have died, escaping death, 
Must now drag on a weary, woful life— 
Iseeit now. How can I bear my home: 
What pleasure can I look for ? whom addressing ? 
By whom addrest ? oh, whither shall I turn ? 
The solitude within will drive me out, 
When I behold the place void where she slept, 
The seat whereon she sat ; the house neglected ; 
And when the children, clinging to my knees, 
Weep for their mother ; and these poor kind creatures 
Bewailing what a mistress they have lost! 
Such is my state within doors ; but without 
The nuptials solemnized ia Thessaly, 
The troops of lovely women, will distract me ; 
For never can I bear to look upon 
Her friends, that number the same years she did. 
Then whosoever loves me not will say :— 
** Behold a man (in seeming such at Teast), 
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That ignominious lives, and dared not die, 
But let his wife become his substitute, 
And hates his parents that would not consent 
To die for him the death the coward shrunk from.” 
This ill report be added to my grief, 
And tell me, friends, if better ’tis to live 
Suffering at once ill fame and misery ? 
Chor. I too have risen upon the pinion 
Of song, sustained with knowledge high ; 
But never have I known dominion 
Like that of stern Necessity. 
No charm on Thracian table writ, 
Though wisest Orpheus uttered it— 
No remedy that Phcebus taught 
His sons, with healing virtue fraught, 
To be dispensed to mortals frail, 
Against this Power doth aught avail. 


To her alone is none approach 
By vows at altar, statue, fane— 
Tis vain the victim’s life to broach— 
She sees not, hears not—prayer is vain. 
Dread Goddess! spare me ; for with thee 
Zeus brings about whate’er must be. 
The iron of the Chalyhes 
Is tamed by thee: nor is the stress 
Of thy stern spirit e’er checked in force 
By any touch of soft remorse. 


Thee, my prince! she holdeth now 
In chains resistless ; bear it thou ! 
Weeping cannot raise the dead. 

Sons of mortal mothers bred, 
Stealth-begotten of the gods, 
Also lie in Death’s abodes. 

Dear she was while yet in life, 
Dear too, now, when she is not ; 
For thine was the noblest wife 
Ever fell to mortal’s lot. 


Let the tomb that covers her 
Be not as a sepulchre 
O’er the dead. Her praises meet 
Shall the traveller repeat, 
As to Spirit of the Day, 
Ere he passes on his way :— 
‘“* She that once did death endure, 
Of free will, to save her spouse, 
Now is Spirit blest and pure— 
Hail, sweet Saint! and hear our vows!” 


But lo! here comes Alemena's son again. 


Hercutes enters with a lady, whose face is concealed with a thick veil. 


Her. ’ Tis right with freedom to address a friend, 
And not to hide offence we take at him. 
I thought myself one worthy, as one near 
In friendship, to demand what was your grief: 
You told me not twas your wife’s funeral, 
But as "twere death did not concern you nearly ; 
You entertained me as a welcome guest : 
Mean-while I crowned myself with myrtle wreath, 
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And freely poured libations to the gods, 
E’en in the house of mourning : ‘twas not well— 
I blame you for't, but will not with reproaches 
Add to your grief. Hear why I have returned :— 
Receive and keep for me this woman safely, 
Till with the Thracian mares I come again, 
When I have slain the rude Bistonian king. 
But should I meet mischance (which Heaven forbid !) 
Accept her as a gift ; with toil I won her. 
It chanced I came upon a ring was set 
For public games, in which, as worth my pains, 
I took a part, and she became my prize. 
The victors in the lighter games won horses ; 
Those in the greater, herds of horned cattle ; 
This woman was the last and noblest prize. 
It had been base not to contend for this ; 
I did, was victor, and commit her now 
To your protection ; fairly did I win her, 
And not by theft; you will perchance, hereafter, 
Yourself commend me for the pains I took. 
Adm. Neither from slight, nor thinking you no friend, 
Did I conceal my wife’s unhappy fate ; 
But to my grief I had but added grief, 
If you had gone to any other host: 
To weep my own misfortune was enough. 
But for this woman, if it may be so, 
('Mong the Phereans you have many friends,) 
Commit her to the charge of other man, 
That has not suffered in the way I have. 
The sight of her would only feed my grief, 
Nor could I keep from tears, beholding her. 
Make not a sick man worse ; I’ve wo enough : 
Where could she lodge? her figure shows her youthful’; 
In the men’s quarters no! young blood is hot, 
Not easy to restrain ; could she be there 
Unblemished ? of your interest ’tis I think. 
Or shall she have the chamber of the dead ? 
Sleep in herbed? I fear a double censure ; 
Lest any blame me with the injurious thought, 
That I have tae’n a youthful paramour, 
False to the memory of my best preserver ; 
Then that of my own conscience, for I owe 
The dead (that well deserves it) love like awe. 
Lady! whoe’er thou art, thou dost in truth, 
In height and shape, resemble my Alcestis— 
Now, by the gods, remove her from my sight ! 
Afflict not further an afflicted man. 
Take her away! methinks I see my wife, 
When I see her ; it stirs my troubled heart ; 
And see! the fountains of my tears gush out. 
Ah, wretch undone! how raw my wound is yet! 
How new; how bitter is my taste of wo! 
Chor. I cannot praise thy lot ; but all must bear, 
Whoe’er they be, the measure God appoints. 
Her. How gladly would I bring, had I the power, 
Thy wife from the under-world to thee and light! 
Adm. I doubt it not: but how can such thing be? 
It is impossible to raise the dead ! 
Her. Grieve not too much; endure the stroke with patience. 
Adm. To preach is easier than to practise it. 
Her. Can groaning help you, though you groan for ever? 
Adm. Ay,’tis no help; yet I’ve a liking for't. 
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Her, Grief for a buried love makes the tear flow. 
Adm. She's gone! and I'm undone beyond expression ! 
Her. You lost a glorious creature. 
Adm. And with her 
Lost sense of joy, and relish of my life. 
Her, Time will compose the swelling grief yet new. 
Adm. 'Twill do it, if time be death. 
Her. Another wife 
Will comfort you. 
Adm. Hush, hush! how can you speak so ? 
Her, Will you then live a lonely widower? 
Adm. No woman e’er shall be my bed-fellow ! 
Her. Think you this of advantage to the dead ? 
Adm. I’m bound to honour her, where’er she be. 
Her, Right, right! I say ; but you'll be thought a fool. 
Adm. That let them call me, but a bridegroom never ! 
Her. I praise you for your loyalty in love. 
Adm. Ifever I betray her, may | perish! 
Her. Take now this noble dame into the house. 
Adm. Pr’ythee, excuse me, by thy father Zeus. 
Her. But not to do this is not for thy good. 
Adm. And doing it will cut me to the heart. 
Her. Do it; you'll not repent it ; be persuaded. 
Adm. Alas! would you had never won the prize! 
Her. Yet in my triumph you participate. 
Adm. Thanks for your nobleness ; but let her go. 
Her. Yes! if it must be so, but look to ’t first. 
Adm. It must be so, unless you would incense me. 
Her. From knowing what I do, I'll run the risk. 
Adm. Prevail then, but I like not your proceeding. 
Her. Some time or other you will praise me for ’t. 
Adm. Conduct her in then, if it‘tmust be so. [ Z'o his Attendants. 
Her. I will not give her over to your servants. 
Adm. Then lead her in yourself. 
Her. Into your hands, 
And into yours alone, will I commit her. 
Adm. 1 will not touch her—but she may go in. 
Her. I trust in you, and in your hands I place her. 
Adm. Against my will you force me to this act. 
Her. Boldly advance thy hand, and touch the stranger. 
Adm. As tho’ it were to touch the Gorgon’s head ! 
Her. Hast hold of her. 
Adm. I have. 
Her. Then hold her fast ; 
Hereafter will you call me generous guest. 
But look on her—(he lifts her veil)—and see if she resembles 
Thy lost Alcestis—and from sorrow cease. 
Adm. Ye gods! what shall I say? a miracle! 
Is it my wife I see, my very wife? 
Or else do the gods in derision mock me 
With a false joy, a pleasant madness only ? 
Her. It is no false presentment, but your wife. 
Adm. Look that it be no phantom from below. 
Her. You cannot take me for a necromancer ! 
Adm. My wife? My buried wife ? 
Her. Yes! it is she; 
I do not wonder at your unbelief. 
Adm. May I touch, speak to her? 
Her. Yes! speak to her ; 
You have indeed all that you most desired. 
Adm. Sweet face and person of my dearest wife ! 
When I did think to see thee never more, 
Beyond all hope do I possess thee now ? 
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Her. You do; all envy of the gods keep hence ! 
Adm. Blest be thou, noble son of highest Zeus, 

And may thy father ever watch o’er thee! 

For only thou hast raised me up again. 

How didst thou bring her up into the light ? 
Her. I fought a battle with the grisly king 

Of them below. 
Adm. Where didst thou fight with Death ? 
Her. Surprising him, I seized him at the tomb. 
Adm. Why is she silent? Wherefore speaks she not ‘ 
Her. Itis not lawful that you hear her voice 

Till the third day, when she by lustral rites 

Has been absolved from the infernal powers. 

But lead her in ; be just, and show respect 

To strangers. Now, farewell! I go to achieve 

The task set by the son of Sthenelus. 
Adm. Remain with us, and be our honoured guest. 
Her. Some other time, but now I must proceed. 
Adm. Good luck go with thee, and return in safety! [Zv7¢ Hercures, 

But I command through all the tetrarchy, 

That choirs, in memory of this blest event, 

Be duly set, and blood of victims flow 

To the best gods from whom these blessings come. 

Now is my present state flowering with joy, 

And my condition better than before. 

[£vit Apmetus, leading Atcrstts into the Palace. 


Chor. Through many a shape, and many a change 
The skyey influences range : 
The gods oft bring about events, 
Our strange unlooked-for accidents ; 
And what we think shall surely be, 
We look for, but we cannot see. 
God finds an unexpected way, 
And so it has turned out to-day. 
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